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1 As 8 hike: A Ny Ek: 1 in > con- 
Aduct of this Volume, except what was e 
in the Advertiſement in the Firſt Number, it would 2 
bave been "perfefltly ſuperfluous to trouble the _ 255 
reader with 1 Preface or IntroduQtion, if the : 
X "ug lar circumſtances under which 1 am placed, 


BE 3 did not call upon me for ſome animad- 
| verſion. - To the ſlandrous aſperſions, however, ＋ 

8 certain political leaders I. ſhall not deign any par- 
EE ticular anſwer. Men, whoſe traffic is corruption, 
And whoſe ſock in trade forgery and . 
nation, however high in rank, or dignified by office, 

are beneath the ſerious attention of an individual L 5 Yo 8 
"whoſe rank is bis integrity, aud whoſe office the 

| « propagation of principles conducive to the — i 
 hdppineſs of mankind. To enter the liſts on the 

8 fore of charafter with ſuch men, were degradation; | 
Ai to; ſuppoſe that theig, afſertons have ſo much 
Credit with mankind as to require elghorate e. 

. futation . be an inſult to the underſtanding « of .Y 
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8 to an . of 420, and upon the average 


. of this ome ED perſons, one night with ano- 

8 comp exion 2 they have deſcribed, it muſt have 

been eaſy to have checked me in my career, and 
brought me to puniſhment, without putting a 
gig upon the nation at large, and annihilating . 

_ boaſted liberties of the country. But they knew 

that my Lectures were not treaſonable; they knex 

that they were not ſeditious ; and they knew that 

._. they were therefore the more formidable. They 
would have been glad to have made them appear Lo 
SE ſuch, no doubt; and they have an ingenious train ß 
= pies and informers, with memories as convenient ÞF_ 
Ny. as thoſe of. their employers: but theſe were, MY no 5 "NC 
ION = ang ſentintients' were therefore "capabl * of 5 i 


that  ſeditious and treaſonable 


Therefore it was . the"exifting lau); Ber 
e to THEIR purpoſes; therefore 15 was tha 


Ls N Lord Grenville's ew lange treafor EY ? 


ſeaition bill would not ſuffice, They know th 
>. n and honeſty” are : oppoſed to | 005 N I: 
5 ate emLarKed in che public cauſe, fo lang as they Þ} 
A permitted to ſpeak at all, they. will find _ Ct, 
mea, even under the. moſt ſevere, ambiguous, ad 
 _- ' iniquitous avs to publiſh ſach' truths, and propa- _ 
6 Faw fach Sb Ba hy as will 'ultim ately be fatal ts 


5 =. be treaſon, and” that "ſhall be ranſpor 
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judices as to ſuppoſe that theſe: Ms-are-mqbt. . — 
concluſive as to the baſe manner in which, for 55 


ſented, Jet them appeal to the evidenoc of theſs 3 INES 
lumes, ; which, unlike the Reports of Secret Com. 
mitiees, ſhall contain n Arne recent nofalſe” 

ſentations, but {hall contiune- 10 borpitbliſhed, n+ 2 Y K 

are before. the public, wich ſuch reviſing: 2 2 


But I have been afſalled-from-anoder-point- a X = = 


a ; terror miniſterial corruption hach raiſed around 
me, calamny and foul-mifrepreſentation;-bave been 


| E 2 time, ad under ſuch -ciroumitaugos;ic- Was Leaſt to - 1 _ 
'$ Haye been expected. Notthat I mean o miingate,- — N 
that the athor obe pamphlet alluded to { 0 2 . : 4 SE 


: rahions .on Lord & tenville & and Mr. 


7: of Order] was ever an-approver: e . 


Tees, The YVionary:;peculiariues df — 5 J 
Waghich, inzthe midſt of Alte e 5 


cCaannqſ dave Sf che her 
| tive reader; and in the midſt af tlie 


marke the 5 Enquity congerning: . . 


1 5 with which, that valuable Work eee is . 3 5 4 


N © . recommend d the moſt oxtenſive plan: of: "arp 
. 2 innovation ever diſeuſſed by an 
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ice to obſerve, that the has Freqquendyicndetyoired 4 
e from continuing my Lectures, ; 
arguments, ſtrong and convincirg I ſuppoſe to him, 
N to me they appeared viſionary and futile. 
But ü little enpetted the malignancy of a publie 


5 3 S erl. at a Ds, even if ack an mack bad 5 


| {were Pr abe very eve of: bein being "clo 41 oy the ſtro A | 
arm of authority; and when of courſe, the only 5 = 
Feet ſuch1conduftcould produce, was totfiflame the 
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_ this philoſopher, this tranſcendem pattern of cendour | 


Aud moderation, whoſe-liberality can find an excuſe 
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3 8 aflages, waligvant enough in themſelves, = 4 
3 | become: e From che e +; 
wet the writs bf them, hot” very long ago „ 
bated another perſon in rang terms, for. dy Rs. | Eo 
in a difagt 9h, and in a;private circle; 0 Mi 
2 ike the charge of duplicity which * AD 3 


Ta tures as . "ms oe bing Wig. i me to 1 


cry. 


bill, treat ole cd "of Ter Re 
© benevolence; fo inceſſantly enforced in theſe Le 


is ©, * tor þ DK 
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to-inflame the grou eſs 72 7 icions & Oar 
beten kitfſelf from the- fulpicions of the's abuſe: 
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ehe NS 


And ſo publiciy contain. What bgulfy, 
he „ Javing. clauſes,””: (o hurl bac 
dee e in the teeth of its in beiter) 7. 
_ talents 2 Areſted in - Get?” growth,” | and 62. na, 


That my talents, be hey great! of — have not 
bees 92 8 He EO reputation of my Lec- 


_ tures, and che Haſs k agitors by which whey: have © 
lately been': atte 


tions will put fhe * matter” beyond diſpute. And 
as for my ihtentions, if * Principles N gt at 
_ this tims ſound and good, it is of no de 
beben e were when I commented mycarecr;” 

3 on this ſide of the ein at leaſt, the world © 
Will regard, AP I GUN notwhat A man was bur whit 
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I have the: <omfolacioh lad, 8 find that the 
pre judices excited againſt” me, except in a very 
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RH of the propriety 


} ontio 3s, : the ene of 9 3 

rin I | have. incieaſed. 10 bse, if —. 
Þad not Tound,. that the longer my Lectures con- 
tüpeg chat is tg lay, the more opportunities peo- 


theme ves, the more. general the convittion became 
= 5 1175 of my f and the i 
e i cauſe, they woull never  baye't Sb. u 
* wecel ry. to RS ſuch ſtrong meaſu e 3 

ISIS. purpoſe of ſhutting my. Fun, But it. s = 
+. the argument of che Lover of Order, o WV 


= oy 0 nt the ſyſtem ol, 5 1 


. N _ alike, .to genius and principle. I am.not 5 
E 1 ee 


1 N growth,” and 
= x the NN Pur, xy. of. my- intentions,“ 


1 : erated d. wag the. 1gnipg villaigy.of. 1280. : 
ut tter 


eee he world witl.opc, day 4 f. "= 
3 5 Ty er 1 — Jormex, though | I amaware, bon 
Se it is for Porz t *, lay; OY 

* » PIN tie their { ſou * yet, Mr, Godujn, mult WD - 

"me me if 1 bow not with 1 implieit reyerence io an 
inion of which the ſuccels of my uogertaking 1 is 

E - 1955 fyrniſhing | the evidence... + ; 


1 i a ae 40 che ſy lem of. e lecturing - 
6. > fipce, as in all probability, the. time is 5 E 2 


5 = ver) Gage when. my leQures will. be xeſumed, — 
3 hs is t the moſt i important. part- of. my ſubject : and, 
A tould be Wand, as 1: eve, it will, — theſe. 
3 i are chief] 


5 uithout foundation, that if 
"  admatted they 025 88 ..to-.. reltriat; the vide 
3 iftufion of I 8 and. that the few a 
Dae any fort of validiy, are more than. counter-' 
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- 8 85 95 no otherwiſe be 10 h 7 the Public, 


8 & ple of all deſcriptions had: to; hear 2nd. judge for © 1 


N Os OL Fru. „ 7 85 7 5 * 


Bot le t us Framipe a Mile the. W of this. 8 : 


„ 


% will "ML more reals dan I can . to 3 * 


the attempts ĩhat have been made to rob them of this x 


ſpecies of entertainment and inſtruction. 


_ ... . « Whether or no Political Ledures, upon che "BY 


„ fundamental principles of politics, to be delivered 
b mixed and crowded audience,” ſays the Lover _ © 
f Order, e be entitled to the approbation- of an 


1 2 enlightened Stateſman, it is ſomewhat difficult oo 45 


« pronounce,”---Difficult to pronounce, whether a a 


7. 2 and grounded audience ought to be inſtrufted — = 


upon the fundamental principles of a ſcience up m 
1 which the happineſs of that general maſs, from han 
a mixed ang. crowded audience muſt be compoſed, . 


MES more than all other ſciences} depends l. 


Ie common ſenſe and honeſty! if the great. mals of 


* mankind—the mixed de ob en ſociety t = g 


| large, as well as the generalicy of crowded audi 


|  <nces, is compoſed, are not to be „* 
1 mire dupes and inſtruments of a few political pro-. 
feeſſors, what can be ſo important as to generaliſe, i 


by ſche moſt expeditious means, thoſe maxims and 0 3 

Principles by which che ſcience of politics can be „„ 
rendered moſt ſubſervient to its great end -e in 
1 tereſt and happineſs of the whole? But © It is not,” „ 


3 continues the author, „ for the moſt part, in = 


& « crowded audiences, : that truth is Aucceſsfully 1 = 
| * veſtigated, and the principles of ſcience luminouſly © 
1 <-conceived.,”* Perhaps is is true: particulariy 3 
FF  withreſped tothe latter part. But is it in crowded 08" _ 

gaucdiences-— is it in his Tribune that the Lecturer 
WEE: conceives his principles, or ee gates „ 
Is, is chere indeed that he p „„ 
jj illuſtrates the other: but if be as any 08 . 
4 to his duty or to his fame, nay, if ke” — 4. 
any continuance, even that poor * . 
cConſiſts in the applauſes of a promiſcuous audience, EN 
1 however: * * he mere 20 N 


regarded/as e 


sds the oe and _ 3 


8 1 Xil 1 v7 _ 
of bis mess will conflivte the ſmalleſt pariof bis 


_ Iabours: his principles will be conceived, his ſubjett᷑ 55 


digeſted, and his materials arranged in the filence 


3 = ſolitude of the cloſet ; and every hour of his 
fe, every ſcene he beholds, and every circum- . 
__ __ _ -Rance that occurs will furniſh matter, which his 


| . Obdfervation will be perpetually ſeizing, and his oo T2 


|  reffleftion applying to the important obje&t of bis 1 


: Rr b 
There are ſome A es whit Jha SY 


Es doubtedly poſſeſs over the yſtem of leQuring : I = 
di more probable that both, fides of the queſ- 1 


NS. tion ſhoald be — 7 ſtated in open debate than 


== 4 rranſient die 
——_— Alle of 


in individual anim 


tes of the moment,  coticeived in the 


wel == lacid arran gement, and of compreſſing a 


—_— dent to the candid enquirer. 5 ol 
II I am aſked what 2 Clive har . 3 


x Vill uſe cheſe advantages? J anſwer that he muſtt 
1 8855 make — 25 — to a a Confaderable _ <= 


ALD EE XS REI of 


1 erſion: miſrepreſentation is 

more ally detected, and falſchood more — 4 5 

. But the advantages of lektaring are mach Þ} 
1 more A and important. The ſentimemtss © 

by the profeſſor are never of neceſſity the 


ffion and debate, and provoked 3 
1 conqueſt. © His temptations to pervert 
aft for the ſake of argument are much lels pow. 
_ erful than thoſe of the debater; he is not fo fre: 
| quently obliged to bring forward his conceptions 
nin ſo ctude a ſtate; and that be has the means of 


greater body of information into his diſcourſe, and 


ws combining together the advantages of ela- | = 
5 11 and popular enthufiaſm, muſt be 59S 


q s ; . 
. y : * 
OT | I 
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his 


| orelle his popularity will be o ſhort-lived, that, 


errors can 


n 
e of ſmall importance to ſocieiy. HE 
reputation is not to be ſupported, with the ſame fi. 
cility as that of the popular debater. He has ho 
_ caſual variety to depend upon; e exp 


tiations of new faces and new names to hold out to 
. public ; no contradiRiion to rouſe him, no rival 
io ſtimulate, and no" foil to ſet im . Every 
bie | 


tuation is lo con 


oe 


epends upon his awn diligence and exertions; — 
ſpicuous as to ſubmit hin to 


an ordeal of uncommon ſeverity ; and if he doe not 
give to bis diſcourſe à variety and ſolidity which | 


- Nothing but great induſtry, an independent origins. 


Hity of mind, and a mals of well-digelted principles 
can furniſh, no charm of voice, no elegance of 


perſon, no grace of ation. or, flow of mod 1 = 


theſe advantages) can ſupport 1 rec 


a dozen lettlures. 


Bots perhaps, 1 may be told that the objefions = 


ie audience, But even in this point of view, be 
argument is as futile as in the other; and if indeed 


it were of any validity, it would apply. as forciby - 


political lectures: for two hundred raw pupils from = 


tie country, and I have ſeen more in the lecure- 

room of Mr. Cline, are as effeftually a crowd, aye 
and a maxed crowd, as five or fix hundred. —_— 
'  fucceſsful profeſſor, of whatever art or ſcience, de= 
livers his lectures, even on ſubjeas the moſt abſtruſe,, 


to a mixed and crowded audience; and the teacher. 


| of anatomy, of chemiſtry, or of politics, however 


|  » confident, of his own powers would equally betray 
his. ignorance, if he expekied that the crowd —_ 


of fludents who attend his diſcourſes, will either _ 


ſucceſsfully : inveſtigate or luminouſly c once ive the Ire 


. air Js 


5 cites of of bib Henke in the Seat ihe 1 


3 Allembled. It is quite enough i the attention is fo 5 
Fir rouſed and*the memory To far impreſſed as to 
- Furniſh the materials of that reflection from which, 
Nh and which alone any real 28 of * can c 
IDS. reſult. 1 3 
* leQurer, generell ſpeaking,” can expelt no 3 
IS Yiher immediate effe@ than to fix conviction where 
. dubiouſly entertained, to lake the prejudices 5 
ö DIY hoftile. to his ſyſtem, and ſo fe to intereſt the 1ma- 
 —. "gination as to compel a large part, at leaſt, of bis 
__ - *auiditory to revolve his arguments in their minds til! 
- _ - "ther truth or falſchood ſhall be rendered evident. 
1 He muſt confider himſelf, in mort, not ſo much 
** who. goes into the field to'collet 
> I .the Harveſt of opinion, as the ſower, whoſe bulineſs Þ} 
 -© "It is to ſcatter the ſeed; and though part of his | 
ſieed muſt be expeftcd, from the perverſeneſs of the 
oil, to fail of Skis ſufficient root, yet, if be per- 


IT "Forms his raſk” with adgment, the harveſt, though 


_"<iftant, perhaps, is certain, * Nor are theſe Obe. 
Hops applicable” only” to . Theatres and halls of a. 
nbi; ” they muſt be extended alſo to the con der- 
ations that paſs « in the domeſtic tranquillity of the 
= - fire nde: for it is not in converſations or de- 
"bates, whether of the ſele& few or the mixed mul 
= _ that folid* opinions are formed: theſe muſt 
. undoubtedi be dig eſted in the ſolitude of the cloſet. _ 
-.- 10 1 > of all the folios apd quartos that 
- — were ever written; the cloſet would: be. as fruitlefs "LY 
— the tomb, if it were not for the materials —_ 
agg debate and converſation furniſh. It is by conver- 
ſation that the mind is quickened and the obſtinacy 3 
© of dogmatic confidence ſoftened: it is in „mixed 
ad nd crowded audiences“ -e in theatres and balls f 
5 aſſembly, that the real lover of his ſpecies muſt 
RED 4 * to S2 8 that 2 Tos = 


8 


_ 


OOTY LY 


* thy—that ſocial ardor, without which 5 nation is 
but a populous wilderneſs; ànd the philoſopley 
bimſelf only a Walking index of obſolete ſavs and 
dead.-lettered inſtitutes. wiſh not to bear too 
hard upon my opponent: the literary and pos 
Iitical world bas Obligations to him which [I hope 
will not be ſoon forgotten: but let any man em 


_ pare together the terms of friendſhip and retiprota! 
eſteem upon whichz for the laſt ties: or three years} _ 
we have lived, and the time, (circumſtances, ane 


N 4 of hid attack, and then judge whether 
1am guilty of illiberality when I appeal to this very 


pa mphlet' as à proof how great and Tiow-dangerous = " "© 
à tendency the ne e domeſtie fohtudeled Dy this 


© Kngular man, and his ſcrupulous avbidance of Ap 
lee intercourſe” has to deaden the$elt. ſympatchies 


of nature, and encgurage a” Tel and perſonãl! ö 


Vanity, which "the 'reduſe” philoſophe 


r firſt-miſtakes - 


for principle, and then lacrifices itits'svery; feeling 
ol private, and ſonetimes of Fable "aftice?: for Fx 
What milder conftruftion” can pofhbly be put upon 
the firſt twenty-two! pages of his pamphlet, and — 
_ thoſe paſſages in particular which late to n Lex 
ture, than that the author, in his extreme ankiety for 
te reputation of candoar* „ovehlobbed every conſi- 
deration of juſtice to a friend aſſalled by all the per- 


ſecuiin bitterneſs of powerfule malice?. 8 — 24 


tbe Lectures had been as pernicious as the „Lover 


of Order“ repreſents them, what g 


od end could . 


be at ; Tuch 2 a time FOE: by his inveftives?. 8 


. * 8 52 37332 


_ "2 . The 2 ft 115 po 0 „ 0 the a x of e four 5 


5s ſupported by hunting for diſhonoutable 9 for doc- 


| i, trines "©; perſuading -men to unbounded and adyerſal bane- 85 0 | 8 1 


* volence,“ (p- 21.) when promulgated by one party 5 : 4 
1 excuſes (p. 45.) for the moſt OBEY Bays th ms, - ol 


Ng —_—_ ys Fforyars * e. RT OO 


_— 


1 


114 2 1 2 81 7 


N were about to ag cloſed. as it ORE TY Gr ever. | 
WE. Tbe The miniſter had. Uapped the, pondrous key of his 
_— in ie door: and the. whole ſtreng 


- oy devaicd:ts deſtrudtion 


„e not, hakevertruc,, chat ere. was. any f hn x: = 


Uni: fon gonſglering my LeRuxes-in that point of 


ED * 


hey are not -fatragoes. of perſonal _ 


_ Info  aining::fox; xeres. In ſhort, 


- EE: and d order; _ and. that the bittereſt of my 


E # 24 . 
* 7 . 
IM * . * 
bo © * = " 4 _ 
- - 


7 
n ib ee was exerted to turn the maſ- 
: 3 A Den whoſe Walen it was ſup ofed, * 8 
3 rn in lence: and; obſcurity. for ever! Was this 
3 dime for a philoſopher: JAS friend to. hook e for 
"6 5 4 8 bis attack? Was ihis a time ſor candour 10 l SR 
dds torrent ; of. prejudice which intereſted calumny ED bY 
F 2 deter red upon my bead? and by ſuch — Fj 
ach unfounded miſrproſemttions 3 this pamphſex — {| 
- eggtaings,'t0. prefudice the moderate. and inflame the FF 
Dae again Aman whom th miniſter b Ae het, 


wie in which ier © Lover ob, Order _y_ placed =] Mc -- 
and the perolel of. theſgtyelumes wall prove Ee 4 | 


are either: ad d to ripen men for . 
ge of ge Jacobin Society - = Þ 
2 nort@-bring the. paſſigns of the audience | 
lapp-poſt. 


they were nat the lectures af e an, impatient. ang 
== relo nent; and, in proof of this, 3 
84 eppes! to the fac, chat my warmeſt an 
. will be. found among thoſe E 
== Lo 8 ee advocates of liberty who jon 
ID f principle. Wich „the ſacred love of 


3 = — "whoſe prejudices Pars prevented them BE 4 | 
L IS , = fram.ever. bearing Mme, and the 5 81 * 2 -S 8 3 : 
EO . * * 9 


3. xvi ”" 


To ſum up all 1 felt as the « Lover of Order; 2 


bimſelf expteſſes it, chat to accompliſh a —— - 85 


and effettual reform, « There muſt be a conſent e. 


J» wills, that no miniſter and no monopolift would 
ec be frantic enough to withſtand ;” and I was net 
frantic enough, though the Lover of Order“ = 5 


bo ſuppoſe that this conſent of wills this % magni- = 


. ficent barmony, expanding itſelf through the whole 2k 


community,“ was to be produced by writing 


F quarto volumes, and converfing our 2 few ſpecu- - 8 ; 
IDE lative philoſophers by the fire ſide. . 
I therefore endeavoured to give Fs 1 the 1 


1 - wa moſt conducive to general attraction. A 

FF though the form was for this reaſon popular and 
1 miſcellaneous, and though I had not always tim .) 
for the moſt accurate and ſcientific arrangement. 


flatter my ſelf that, to the attentive reader, theſe 1 


8 Ledtures vill appear to be, not the looſe declamationns 
ol an impetuous demagogue, but in reality « Lec= _ 


„ tures on the Fundamental Principles of Poli- 8 


1 ties: and that the Lectures of the preſent ſea- 2 


bon in particular, will be admitted to contain a 


1 | connefted ſeries of well-founded and digeſted facts, 2 


the proper - inveſtigation and application of _ . 


1 : are abſolutely eſſential to every friend of reform 5 8 9 
FF who, wiſhes really to know what are the miſeries 
'- and corruptions that call for redreſs, and- the means 8 


3 7 * which that redreſs is to be procured. ö 
Hence it will be found, though I SLY varied: BEE. 


= my titles as much as poſlible, that the public — 1 
not be led to ſuppoſe, that I was repeating the fame 
lecture again and again, that the diſcourſe of eck 
ſucceſſive night, till the introduction of the, Ww 


© obnoxious Bills, roſe, m tolerably exact progreſſion ' 2 1 2 


* from the fats and principles of the preceding, 2 © : 


as to form « one 6 omar and connekted treatiſe: 


* 
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1 5 3 7; however, is not the object of this 


THE TRIBUNE. Ne XVI. 


FOLUM E THE SECOND. 


I} 


' ADVERT! SEMENT. 


Te * — of this work will contain nothing "28 
but the Lectures; except, perhaps, an occaſional arti- 


3 of poetry, to fill a page that would otherwiſe 3 
blank. A whole Lecture will be given in each num- ; 


ber, for the ſake of greater convenience to the reader, . 
and uniformity in the publication. This, it is obvi- 


 , ous, will occaſion the numbers to vary, in the quan-  * 
lit they contain, and in the conſequent expence . RR 
Printing: an article which, from various circum- 


8 yg is conſtantiy grouing upon every publiſter. 


IBlications 8 


ID it pays the expences of the printer, and ſhort= ; 
_ ** [hriter, the author is fatisfied : fince a very wide 


' Gireulation (and fuch it has hitherto had) is neceſſary I, 


even for that. The numbers, therefore, of the com- - 


255 mon edition, flufluating fr om two half-ſheets to threes 3 _— i 


| will continue to be ſold at three-pence. When, t. 


| EE con ſiderably exceed that they muſt be liable to a conſe- "Mg 


quent advance. The numbers of F the fine edition war. — 


e 5 continue invariably to be {o old at iy each. 
Aller moore, 13th Fu 97 17 95. 


The PRESENT: WAR a pr rinci 8 PRI 1 


STARVING CONDITION of the PEOPLE. IX F 


1 Il be firſt Lecture © On the cauſes of the Dear- 


6 neſs and Scarcity of Proviſions;“ delivered by 


4 Tawa . _— To. 1796+ * 5 — 


Crrizzxs, 


=. Ms n gratifed to find fs rw an 

* attendance when a lubje like the preſent is held out for in- 

* veſtigation; becauſe at the firſt view it muſt appear to be one 

* of thoſe which do not promiſe as large a proportion of amuſe= 

1 mant, as * other topics — lead ad to expect. Your © 
; 0 XVI. i ; . e attends 8 | 


S8 mem ramon, 


3 attendance therefore ſhews the deep anxiety you feel for the 


_ attainment of information; and I am ſure a ſubject equally 


important with the preſent cannot frequently be ſelected for 
your attention. I know hardly any intereſt of humanity that 


zs not involved in the enquiry. I know hardly any branch of 


political knowledge that is not neceſſary for the complete and 
_ thorough inveſtigation; nor any individual ſubjett that would 
require ſo large a proportion of time and attention to do it 
| Juſtice; or ſo much ingenuity and preciſion to place the facts 


- 


it involves in a proper point of view; and it is juſtice, not 
the oftentation of falſe modeſty, which compels me to fay, 


that I am well aſſured, I do not come before you properly 


Sy : | qualified to do it juſtice. If 1 ſhould, however, in ſome de- 5 


Fgree awaken the attention of the audience, and through their 
means of the country at large, to the ſerious conſideration of 


the ſubject, and a fearleſs enquiry into the real ſources of the 


RR calamity, I ſhall have effected a very grand part of my object. Wo J 3 


— And I am convinced that it is the duty of every individual, as 
far as lies in his power, to labour for the benefit of the human 
ſpecies, by dragging forth to public view every fact whick 


no arguments, I am aware that a large portion o 


 . induſtry and opportunity can put him in poſſeſſion of, relative 


do circumſtances which embrace ſo large a proportion of their | |} 
| happineſs and proſperity. V 


pere will ariſe conſiderable difficulties, however, in the 


inveſtigation. If I ſhould confine myſelf — to facts and 
f my audience 


 ___ » would not only be diſappointed, but from not being in the 
abits of abſtract ſpeculation, would fail of receiving that in- 


formation which, as far as I have the power, I wiſh to give - 


them. I am aware, alſo, on the other hand, that if I run 


too much into popular declamation, or give the reins too much 


do fancy, the great object which ſtimulates me to enter Bs 


„5 enquiry would be loſt, Facts would not be brought to 


„ 2 ©} Co Ge DOD 
I shall attempt, however, as much as I can, to ſteer a mid- 


oY your minds with ſufficient intereſt and ſimplicity; and inſtead * 


5 giving you that light which ſhould 1 to happineſs, I 2 


| might only produce that heat which by 


+ - courſe, and without diſcaining to rouſe attention by occa- p =. 
ſional appeals to your feelings and imagination, I ſhall ende 
vour by the cloſeſt reaſoning which haſty preparation enables 


4 me to command, to force my way to the conv 


ion of your 
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better judgments. By ſuch a combination 1 believe the beſt 
effects are to be produced: But I am ſure of this that if I 
| ſhould be able to accompliſh this purpole to the utmoſt of my 
wiſhes, I ſhould do the moſt dangerous thing for my own 
_ perſonal ſecurity and peace that any individual, barring pro- 
jects of violence and commotion, could undertake. For the 
facts involved in this enquiry are ſo monſtrous, the abuſes of 
government, and thoſe who have the adminiſtration of gg- 
vernment, ſo enormous, the ſcandalous practices and proceed- 


RE. with which the underſtandings of mankind have fo long 
been impoſed upon, while ſo large a portion of the people 


have been reduced to beggary, are ſo. dreadful, that a man who 


ſhould ſucceſsfully ſtate them to the public, will be in eternal 4 


danger from thoſe men at whoſe intereſts he muſt ſtrike; 


and if he eſcapes the traps and pitfalls of perverted law, he 
ought to wear a helmet on his head and a coat of mail upon 


his breaſt, to preſerve him from aſTaſſination” . 


1 


I am however too far pledged to the public to retreat from 5 


the path of public duty. After the tuations in which 1 


have ſtood, after the malice that has been directed againſt 2 A 
me, I cannot retire from the theatre of public action without 


betraying and injuring the cauſe I am embarked in, more than — 


I have vet been able to do it good. 1 ſhall therefore put aſide _ 
all perſonal conſiderations, and proceed to the inveſtigation of 


7 U ET, 
I warn you however before hand, that ſmall indeed will be 
the proportion of light which can throw upon the ſubject, 1 
compared to what might be thrown upon it, by proper tim 
and attention. Yet though I can do but little, it will be neo 


excuſe for me if I neglect doing the little that LS -- 
he enormous increaſe of the price of proviſions muſt be 
ſo evident to the moſt caſual obſerver, that it is not neceſlary 3 


do enter into any decla mation upon the ſimple circumſtance f 
that increaſe. If however we take into conſideration tge 


my ſubje&: nor ſhall I be prevented by any conſiderations — 
from doing all the juſtice in my power, to the truths which 1 


facts of former hiſtory, and compare together the ſtate of | 


CE ek human ſociety, in this country, in former periods and at the 1 
preſent time, the increaſe will come ſwelling upon our view MM 
in a proportion ſo monſtrous, that credulity will be ſtaggered; _ 


. and ] ſhould not venture to ſtate the facts to you, if I had 


nat oriflecratic authority upon which thoſe facts can be eſtab- 


' 
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When we loin that, 2 30 years ago, a chicken was fold for 

a penny, and à hen for two-pence, and that now a fowl is not 

to be purchaſed in the London market for leſs than five ſhil- 
lings, we are ſtruck with wonder, and are led immediately to 
enquire how comes this monſtrous increaſe in the price of 
_ proviſions ? 

„ philoſopher perhaps will immediatel y appeal to theo- 

retical reaſoning, and tell you of the — increaſe of the 

quantity of circulating ſpecie—he tells you, and he tells you 
truly, that the mines of Peru have been conſtantly working; 

that the bowels of the earth have been rent in every quarter 

of the globe, in order to drag the hidden ſtores to the eye of 


day; and that hence reſults a rapid decreaſe of the value of 


mone 2 He tells you, alſo, that in this country, in particu-' 
lar, the pompous uſe of furniture made of precious metals 


has very — declined, that this furniture has, alſo, got inte 
_ Circulation, and that hence ariſes another decreaſe of the va- 


ue of money. He tells you, alſo, that the ſtate of ſociety is 
ſuch that the circula medium paſſes with greater facility 


from hand to hand, and that in conſequence of that quick — 4 


circulation he can adduce an additional reaſon for the increaſed RT 
pPrice of the neceſſaries and en = life—or 1 in other . 
JIE words for the decreaſed value of money INE I 
All this is true. But let us Fug wat] far this wil carry u us. , 


— It will ſhow us, it 1s true, that a pound in money now is 1 


azẽs much as a pound in money formerly was. And perhaps, 
8 if we trace the matter farther back, Sm ſhall find another 


 __Teaſon, for the increaſe of the canoe value of commodities z ey 


namely, that the weight of that coin which bears the ſame | . 
nominal value, at this time, is not ſo great as It was at me ; 
Periods when that nominal value was fixed. 


From the firſt of the Norman Sorereigns of this r Es 


ZE | to the preſent times, we may trace a gradual diminution of : 


the value of money: I mean to ſay in the weight « of it. Ori- 


3 ginally a pound weight of ſilver was coined into no more than - 


. 20 ſhillings; and hence 20 ſhillings are called a pound at this : -. 
5 very day; although we know very well that 20 ſhillings are 


. Not a —_— weight of ſilver, at this time, but that, on the | 
cContrary, 608. are now coined out of that quantitʒ. 
This makes however nothing to my preſent argument, as by 


= far the larger proportion, and if Biſhop Fleetwood may be 


conſidered as an authority, the whole oY this decreaſe in the 


m_ of e had * — vetors the __ of Queen 


| Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, from whom I date the calculations I am about to 
make. For that Prelate in his very preciſe and laborious 
chronology of the fluctuations in the ſtandard and value of 
money, makes the ſterling coin of Queen Elizabeth, corre- 
| ſpondent with the ſtandard of the preſent day. 


Let us ſee then how far theſe facts will account for the ; in- oy ; 
| creaſed price of proviſions : for if it is really true, that the 


ſole cauſes of this increaſed price are the increaſe of circu- 
lating caſh, and the variations of the ſtandard of money, then 


the condition of the lower orders of ſociety, and of all or- fo 
ders, ought to be preciſely the ſame as before: becauſe, it 1 
being the money that has declined, and not the articles _- 
conſumption that have advanced in value, the conſequence is, .) 
that no other difference has actually taken place, than _ 
increaſed incumbrance in the quantity of money that 5 
are to take to market with * to the articles you 3 


TY? = little enquiry, however, will teach us Ve very nal = 
proportion of the ſwollen price of proviſions i is to be attribu= 
dee to theſe cauſes for at the very time of which I have been 
ſpeaking to you, while depicting the very moderate price of 


ſiveral articles of conſumption, the common price of manual OE”, 4 
3 labour was 8d. a day. You will therefore immediately —_ 
that there is no ſort of proportion between the increaſe of 


|} the price of manual labour and the increaſe of the price of ? 
} proviſions, during that 230 years which has thus paſſed away, 


_ Iweeping, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, in their flight, every” 
comfort and enjoyment from the cheerleſs tables of the in- 
duſtrious poor. 1 

As told you before, I TY n hor rt 1 theſe 3 


= fats, Mr. Hume has never yet been ſuſpected NES 
: iſm; yet Mr. Hume, in the 3d 5 „* J 
| England, (vol. 8, page 346, of CadelPs ſmall edition, fr! 


13 think it right to be very particular in my quotations) —_. 
it as a fact, upon the authority of an ancient author, halt 


between 1550 and 1560 « a pig or a gooſe was ſold for 4d. a 5 . 
1 2 capon was ſold for 3d. a chicken for 1d. and a hen | 


nk. 


or 2d.: and yet,” continues this author, who wrote at the 


_ = very period relative to which he ſpeaks, & at this time the 5 
I © wages of a common labourer was 8d. per day.“ Now 


3 ſuppoſing that the prices of other things were equally RR 


according to the preſent ratio, we find that the wages of a fin= 


&le day would have bought the poor labourer a fat pig, a loaf of 


Jacobin- N 


ö 1 2 and * 8 ak to * for ed as bis "I „ "IE | 
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But conſider, I pray you, how many days a poor labourer 
muſt work before he muſt touch either ale or fat pig in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs. For my own part, I do not ſee 
_ why a poor labourer (without whom, by the way, we ſhould 
none of us have either ale, nor pigs, nor bread, nor any 
ing elſe) ſhould not occaſionally have his pig to banquet 
A pon, and his pot of ale after it torefreſh himſelf. But alas! 
- , theſe things are now entirely out of the queſtion; and if a 
man has three or four children, his ordinary wages will not 
even buy a ſufficiency of bread alone: for what is the preſent 
price of wages? I believe we enen them at about 
ls ixteen pence per day throughout 
peoſſeſſion of facts enough to prove, that for ordinary labour, 


country; and I am in 


dat is to 25 for eleven months out of twelve, this is the - | 


” -  outfide.: ; 
__ a family is not too much, is twenty-pence. Such are the 


Low the price of a half peck loaf, which for ſuch 


|  Vleſfings of our Conſtitution in Church and State as now al-. 


miniſteret. 


But ſuppoſe we take the eſlimate wo Cates aces "= 8 


rice of labour is conſiderably higher. The great part of 


- 2 bouring men employed in this capital receive from twenty- 4 


whom combination is eaſy, have by a ſort of inſurrection and FF 
violence, extorted more!) But what is the price of a pig or 
|  goooſe now. I never go to market, Citizens, and therefore 
am obliged to report theſe circumſtances at ſecond-hand; but JF 
I am told that a good pig or gooſe at this time will colt about 


_ ſeven ſhillings inſtead of four-pence; that a capon inſtead of 
Tlr.ree-pence is fix ſhillings; and that fowls, inſtead of a penny 


and two-pence, are about four ſhillings and ſix-pence, at te . 


_— 


No taking the average of the increaſe from theſe fas 


has been proportionate, the preſent price of proviſions is about 


= 2 ſuppoſing, for the preſent, that the increaſe of other xt HG [ 5 5 


3 e Fay times Mark the fact, Citizens the price off 
proviſions is multiplied by about twenty-two, from what it 
was at the period I have been ſpeaking of. Well, are me 
wages of the labouring poor increaſed in a proportion of 22 
do one? If inſtead of this, they are ſcarcely doubled, let uss 
mark in what a very different ſituation the lower orders of | 
ſociety are placed, from what they were in the golden days 


of Queen Beſs as they are called, —(Golden they might be, 


to the poor, in this reſpect: but J cannot help putting in my 0 


caveat 


- 


_—— 
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$ caveat as to the general praiſe beſtowed upon the reign of that 
deſpotic termagant). ZOE 8 


If che price of labour had kept pace with the growing 


price of pigs and of poultry, the wages of a labouring man 
wowuld have been at this time not leſs than fifteen killings per 
5 Nom Chitens, if theſe are facts, and if it is alſo true that 
no maſter could poſlibly afford to give his labourers fifteen 
| ſhillings per day, I am entitled to draw this concluſion—that _ 
| the increaſe of the price of proviſions does not principally 
reſult from the decreaſe of the value of money, from the 
larger quantity of circulating ſpecie, or from any of thoſe . 
_ cauſes which mock philoſophers have appealed to, in order to 
885 gratify the tyrants who paid them for varniſhing over their  - 
_  _ oppreſſions, and deluding the people who liſtened to their fal= 
/// VV POETS © h0t 4 ran 
Citizens this is not all. I have ſome reaſon to believe that, 
llt the time I am now ſpeaking of, the uſual day's labour of a 
working man, inſtead of twelve or fourteen hours, was but 
ceeighbt. I will tell you my reaſon for ſuppoſing this. I know * 
it do be the fact, that, in a particular part of the country, it 
© was but eight hours at that time; and you will judge how far 
it is likely that this was an excluſive privilege. 
About three years ago, being on the coaſt of Kent, and 
taking up my habitation at a friend's houſe, at Dinchurch 
wall, which keeps out the ſea from Romney Marſh; and being 
at the houſe of one of the principal members of the cor po: 
ration by which that diftrict has the misfortune to be go= 
verned, I had an opportunity of learning ſome particulars 
relative to their regulations. By the charter of this corpora 
tion, which was granted, I underſtand, about the time I have 
been ſpeaking of, the price of the day's labour, for a man 
Vorking upon the wall, which ſtands in need of conſtant re= 
RE 2 __—F ER 
I)IMis will ſhew you that at that period 8d. per diem was 
ttz/e average price, and not the maximum of the price paid for 
labour, for the price of a day's labour, upon Dinchurch wall. 
for keeping out the ſea from Romney Marſh, was fixed by ©. 
Charter at Is. Being fixed by charter, it remains the ſame  _. 
at this time, and the Corporation itſelf has not the power of 
Attering it. But the day's labour upon this wall being orig: 
naally only eight hours, the poor labourers, finding themſelves 3 
no longer able to live twenty-four hours upon one day's work, 


— — 
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> perform regularly a day and an half's work every Fg that is 
to ſay, they toil twelve hours for which they receive 15. Od. 
for the ſupport of themſelves and families. 

This is only an individual inſtance I grant; and therefore 
does not authorize a very poſitive concluſion ; but as it has led 


mae to ſuſpect, that the day's labour was anciently no more 
than eight hours, I ſtate the foundation upon which the ſuſl= Þ}, 
paieion reſts, in hopes that others may think it worth while to 


engquire further into the ſubject. It is certainly worth enqui- RD 


ty; and for my own part, whether it was the general practice 


| or not, I am thoroughly convinced that it is more than enough - 
for the intereſts and happineſs of ſociet 1 and more than 


to be put upon the individual. Nor can I give un- 


: 1 praiſe to the laws of any country, that does not 


ceunable a poor man to maintain his OF in * ** the TS 


diurnal labour of eight hours. 


Nay Citizens, if—which, I LG i ts 8 
alan therefore I don't wiſh to enforce it upon you as a thing | 


practicable—but if an equal diviſion of labour among all the 


inhabitants of this iſland, and if the luxuries, the follies, and 
fopperies of life were baniſhed, even one hour per diem to 


3 individual would be labour enough for the comfortabe 


3 ſubſiſtence of all. Nay I am informed, that Mr. Nicholſon, 


a chymiſt and philoſopher, whoſe very name commands out. 


5 reverence, has abſolutely calculated, that the whole labour 


. employed in producing the abſolute neceſlaries of life, when _ 


* Adliivided equally among the whole population of the country; I 


is not more than half an hour in the day. « 
Now though I think it a very good thing, that * of che , 


„ as well as the NECESSARIES of life, ſhould 


£ de attended to, though I think it a very 2 thing Ca. — 
Country ſhould be adorned with ſplendid edifices, magnificent 


paintings, books to inform the mind, and diverſions and in- 


0 dulgences to relax and ſoften it—that we ſhould have articles 
oO of eaſe and gratification, as well as the bare accommodations 


= of life; yet I do not think it right to grind the faces of the 


poor upon the mill-ſtone of oppreſſion, that a few worthleſs 


individuals may arrogate to themſelves the individual poticthon. 3 


. of all thoſe comforts and advantages. 


Citizens, when I am thoroughly aware of th apokcations 


5 that may be made of what I am ſaying, which I could wiſh 


8 : always to be, and how far the inferences will go which I at= 1 
"AY Do Tempe. to draw from the facts Ia am flating, Lam LL deſirous OS 


that 


} Some abatement then is to be made from the calculation 

| drawn from poultry and other articles of that deſcription, 
becauſe the fact is, that it was not, originally, ſo much as it 

is now, the practice of a few particular individuals of the | 


ur 11 on b ; ; * 


chat 1 ſhould never 7 1 to draw a concluſion beyond that 
point in which the fa 


s, fairly and candidly ſtated, will bear 


me out. I ought therefore to obſerve, that, with reſpett to 
the former concluſion upon the prices of proviſions, there is 


ſome degree of fallacy, and that when this fallacy is fairly. 
Rated, it muſt be admitted to operate as a drawback in ſome 
degree, with reſpect to the diſproportion between the prices 
ol proviſion and of labour; and conſequently that the de- 


preſſion of the lower orders of ſociety is nat quite fo eætrava- I 
gant as it might, in the firſt inſtance, appear. I wiſh to put 


- other > 


9 5 you in poſſeſſion of all the fafls that I am maſter of; and I 3 
| ſhall not therefore be very much afraid of appearing to con- 
tradift in one part of my lecture what 1 advance in n- 


l leave ungenerous advantages to the wrong ſide of the 
_ queſtion. Our cauſe ſtands not in need of them. I wiſh to 
ſubmit the whole of the reaſonings, pro and con, fairly and 


I candidly, that you may ſee how much and how little the facts 


T bring before you bear upon the concluions I with ese 


7 e and opulent orders of ſociety to monopolize tio 


. themſe 


ves a particular ſpecies of food. Luxuries did. not 5 13 
always bear a price ſo diſproportionate to the neceſſities oc ö 
 __— life as they do now. There was a time when falmon (for 


example) and all luxurious fiſh were ſo plentiful and abun- 
dant, that the pooreſt individual in ſociety as well as the rich- 


|  eft, could have them upon their tables, and banquet upon 


I had an opportunity to mention to you once before, haette 


.it was found neceſſary, at Wincheſter, to infert a clauſe in 

, } the indentures of joor boys apprenticed from the pariſh, to 
prevent them from being fed more than three times in tle 
week upon ſalmon. But means have ſince been taken to 


preclude the neceſſity of ſuch clauſes. It was known by the = 


1 great and mighty potentates who dance before us in the pup- 3 


pet ſhow of ſtate, adorned with ſtars and garters—It was 8 


known (I was going to ſay by theſe mountebanks) but I mem 5 


by thele right honourable gentlemen, that luxuries were adapted + 
to pamper their appetites, and fill them with the ſinful luſts 
of the Det, 1 thereby corrupt their morals and render them 


| C 
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-. little diſpoſed tt to go to church, and Rill leſs difoſed ts 4 
liſten to every thing that the gentleman i in the black gown 
ſhould fay to them, and finally to render them unfit for la- 
bour, and deftroy their conſtitutions, Theſe Right Honour- 
l Gentlemen, therefore, with reſpe& to many of thoſe arti- 
les, were willing to engroſs the dangerous enjoyment to J- 
2 3 knowing very well that their own morals could 
not be made much worſe, and that if they did eat and drink 
the ſelves to death, it was matter of very little conſequence 
d ſociety. Salmon was therefore contracted for by their 
agents of luxury, the great fiſhmongers ; and agreements 
were notoriouſly made that only a given number ſhould be 
brought to market, and the reſt, let them be as lentiful as 
they would, ſhould ſerve to manure the earth. Other prac= _ 
— 7 (particularly the breaking up of ſmall "or have tended 
= increaſe the price of pigs and poultry: it being found im- 
proper for the ſwiniſh multitude to have ſuch food there 
being ſomething monſtrous i in the 1 of one Pig * * „ 
„ other. nh z 
8 S inc have . a great lieopertion be⸗ BE 
MS hes tween the prices of thoſe articles and of the articles of com- 
mamcon food: much greater within the remembrance of ſome 
pPaerſons perhaps to whom I am now ſpeaking, than it uſed to 
5 1 But ſuppoſe we take the general difference in the price 
odf proviſions at the moſt moderate calculation poſſible: ſup- 
| Poſe we ſhould dmit, for the preſent, that the price of theſe 
OM articles was o more at the period I am ſpeaking of than the 
price of common butcher's meat: 23 for example at the | 
lame time that a chicken was to be bought for a penny, meat 
was a penny per pound; what ſhall we then find the propor- 
. tion to be? Meat a penny a pound, and labour eightpence = 
W EY. - The price of a day's labour, then, at that perigd, at 
Ihe haweſt computation, was equal to the price 97 eight fand * 
baute ber's meat. Is that the caſe now? „ 
If this is the loweſt calculation that can be admitted, then, Ef = 
certainly, whatever the reſult is,- as to the difference Sa : _ 
.__._ the proportionate prices of labour and proviſions then, and {| © 
ttmhe proportionate prices of labour and proviſions now, we 
hall be compelled to admit that ſuch difference does nox 
eerxilt between the condition of the labol ious part of the com- — |} 
= munity then and now. o_ 3955 | 
Well then to make the price of "TER, at this . 
. equal i in point of real advantage to the price of labour at that Þ{ 
3 r is to lay, to cuadle a man for the ſame — = 
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2 of labour to get the e quantity of comforts and accom- 


madations, the average price of labour hs. on to be 38. 4d, © 
per diem throughout the country. FD 
Let me be underſtood accurately. 1 d0 not mean to fet 


myſelf up as the arbitrary judge of what ought to be, and 


| what ought not to be, the price of labour. That is not what 


I am aiming at. I want to convince you of the nature _- 


cauſes of the evil; and then let the good ſenſe and under- 


| ſanding of the country ſeek for its remedy. Whether the 7 
proper remedy is to remove the cauſes of the exttavagant 


price of proviſions, or to raiſe the wages of labour, or whe- 
ther both . in ſome degree to be done, I do not at pre- 
ſent decide: 


draw this concluſion that there is a monſtrous advance upon 
the prices of the neceſſaries and accommodations of life; - 
the whole of which cannot be attributed to the decreaſe f 
the real value of the money by which theſe articles are bought. - _ 


ttzhemſelves, 


I think 1 am entitled, al o, to conclude—that either one or 


bother of theſe two circumſtances is the fact either the A 


ut I think I am entitled from this ſtatement to 


_ tity of money has been conſtantly increaſing, and the prices 5 I 


: df proviſions have conſequently kept equal pace with that in- — 


creaſe, while the higher orders of ſociety have monopolized — 


. the aeg money and all the conſequent advantages to 5 
o that the lower orders of ſociety, by whom the 


whole was produced, have not been proportionably rewarded; 


or elſe there is an increaſe in the price of the articles i 5 


"0 conſumption, diſproportionate to an extravagant degree, with _ 7 


the increaſe of the ſpecie <4 which thoſe 3 is to be 1 
purchaſes, * 


ES 6 believe, Cline both theſe 8 are e 1 3 


pg lieve, from cauſes which I ſhall afterwards inveſtigate, that - 


. the price of the neceſſaries of life has increaſed beyond the OE 
Increaſe of the circulating medium: I mean the general cir= © 
eulating medium. I ſhall ſpeak of that fwindling bubble called © 


paper credit, at another part of theſe Lectures. I believe, — 


5 > alſo, that there has been a neglect of the lower orders of ſo- — 5 
*** and that the increaſe of their wages has not borne 


any ſort of proportion with the real incregſ- of the N . 


and conſequent decreaſe of the value of money. 


But let us bring the compariſon a little nearer to us. e — 


= us ils Hats of more recent date: and ſee what we are en- _ 


| abled to conclude from them. 


Ye 0 oy are 8 a "OT POSE of you will 'be able 


| T ſhall now proceed to 1 to the accuracy of ich | 


_—_ 


| to bear teſtimony; or the fallacy of which (if they are falſe) 
you will readily detect: facts relative to the prices of pro- 


viſions within the laſt twenty-five years. I ſhall then com- i 


pare theſe prices with the increaſe of the price of labour; 
and ſee how far the lower orders of the people have been 
| benefited even during that period, for a great part of 


Which the growth of wealth, commerce and proſperity 3 i 
bare been ſo frequently boaſted, by that treacherous |} 
individual, who has all the while had his dagger at the heart 


A FFF 
_  . Twenty years ago bread was four-pence per quartern, no- 
it is nine-pence farthing. [I underſtand that in London it has 
, 


of eyery bleſſing, and every comfort and accommodation of 


TT 
voating circumſtance namely, that many of thoſe vegetables 


which uſed to decreaſe the conſumption of bread, are now - 

ſccarcely to be got at any price whatever. Potatoes which, | 

ſince I have been a houſekeeper, uſed commonly to be fold at 
five pounds for two-pence, are now three half-pence per 


pound. This circumſtance may appear trifling and ridiculous | ww 
dio ſome of us: but it is no trifle, it is no ridicule to the poor — | 
individual who has five or fix children to ſupport; and wuo 


1 hitherto has been able to give them but little ſuſtenance, but * 


what was derived from theſe potatoes, ſopped in a little of 


that chalk and water which in London we call milliixkg. 
But theſe are not the only articles which have thus inn 

_.. creaſed in their price. We talk of famine in France. We | 

have a worſe famine at home. They have had no ſcarcity but 
of bread alone. We, it ſeems, have a ſcarcity of every 
— 8 No kind of meat, in any part of that country, has 


* » 


| ever been more than four-pence per pound. What is the e 


caſe with us? Boiling beef, twenty or twenty- five years ago, 
might be bought at from two-pence to two-pence halfſpennyj: 


no from ſix pence to ſix-pence halfpenny; roaſting ditto at | 
four pence now at eight- pence; pork and veal at four-pence | 
Hhalfpenny, now at — halfpenny; mutton three= _ 
| pence halfpenny and four-pence now eight-pence; for good 


falt butter that uſed to be bought at five-pence we now pay 
 eleven-pence; loaf ſugar, (good ariſtocratic loaf ſugar) ſuch 


as you muſt now pay thirteen or fourteen-pence per pound for, 
Vas then fold at ſixpence; as for the cheap fort of loaf ſugar, | 
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dual, at the period I am ſpeaking of, would have bought at 
any price whatever. Moiſt ſugar (a very important article 
to poor people, who wiſh to keep their children in health by 


regaling them frequently with a fruit pudding, uſed tobe 


two-pence halfpenny per pound, it is now nine-pence. Coals _ 
till within theſe ſeven years, were ſcarcely ever ſo high as a 


\ - ſhilling per buſhel. They have been three ſhillings and three 


ſiſmillings and ſixpence, during the late inclement ſeaſon; and 5 


ft twenty-pence was no uncommon price the winter before. 


What is the reſult of all this? That coals have increaſed 


their price threefold. common ſugar almoſt four fold, butter : 
and bread conſiderably more than double; ſome meats have 
inereaſed threefold in their price, and the average of all 


animal food is conſiderably more than double the price now _ 


= that it was twenty or twenty five years ago. Now then 
ſuppoſing we could admit that all this increaſe of price reſulted _. 


from the increaſe of gold and filver, from the wealth, and 


1 grandeur, and ſplendour, and proſperity of the country—and _ 


Mr. Dundas having told you that general bankruptcy is & 
prove to you, that the increaſed price of proviſions is a prof 


of the grandeur, proſperity, and happineſs of the country: 


Bat, if this be true, what juſtice has been dene to th & {| 


millions of our fellow citizens, from whofe labour, from 
_ whoſe induſtry, from the ſweat of whoſe brow, all that wealth | 
and proſperity has been reaped? Ought not this wealth, gran= 
dieur, and proſperity, to have enabled the labourer who pro; 
cured them, at leaſt to eat as well, drink as well, cloath him- 


| elf as well lay on as good a bed, and be ſheltered by as 


good a roof as formerly? 


7 For the accompliſhment of this, the price. of labour ought 
to be conſiderably more than doubled. It has not, however, 


upon an average, from one end of the country to the other, 


: been increaſed during that period one fourth. In ſome places : = _— 
it has ſcarcely been increaſed at all; and, in many, not one 


= | ſixth. Mark then the bleſſed effects of the martial admini- 5 


ſtations of North and Pitt; two characters that will go hang 
nin hand down to infamy; the one for the ſordid and puſillan : 
maous cowardice with which ne ſuffered himſelf to be made 


| Other for his ſavage propenſity to the deſtruction of the human 


race, and the e e ag with which he has purſued 
his ambitious views. 


| Hypocriſy itſelf includes every thing that is deteſtadle uu 


ut why do I put epithets to the word? = j 
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\abblered; po er you find that — cotntenanco 5 


that ſhuMing gait, that lapſided arrogance of deportment 


which marks the political maypole of this devoted country, 
ſet down the being thus ſtamped by the broad ſeal of nature, 
Tor all that the catalogue of guilt contains, from ſolitary in- 
tctoxication and debauchery, to the ravage of nations and the 
52 depopulation of continents, and the moſt 1 inveterate hatred to ; 


—— liberties and happineſs of mankind. 


I bus, then, we find that the labourers of this country, ON 
at this time poſleſs conſiderably leſs than half the neceſfaries, 
__ comforts, and accommodations, which they were able to ob- 

_ tain twenty or twenty-five years ago, and leſs than a third of 
what recompenſed the ſame or a leſs degree of labour in the 

middle of laſt century: while at the ſame time, the pen 3 


places, and luxuries of our rulers have been extravagant 
increaſed. The wealth, the power, the inſolence of ſucceſ- 


adminiſtrations, have kept pace with the growing miſery | l 
of the people; and while one are ſtripped of half their ne= | 
ceſſaries, the others are inſulting common ſenſe and common 
5 decency, with the pompous diſplay of more than twice their 
former opulence and waſteful grandeur. Yet ariftecrats have 
"the ſhameleſs audacity to tell us, that if the price of the ne. 
ceſlſaries of life has Increaſed, the ron of labour has 5 
r 5 
It,c is a courtly virtue to 74 with the ks of ak; =) „„ 
5528 therefore I give them credit for their conſiſtency. The pries e 
ol labour has indeed increaſed from eight-pence to a ſhilling, | 
Mm from a ſhilling to hfteen-pence, while the neceſſaries of 
life. have riſen at a proportion of from eight · pence to two 
 thillings, and from two ſhillings to five, _ „ 
Bruch then are the facts with reſpect to the uſual niches of . 5 
Zip S 0 accommodation. But 3 are other articles which. 
though not immediately conſumed by man, have alſo a ten 
_  dency to increaſe his miſery, when they are increaſed in their | 
price. Hay, for example, and indeed every individual article 
_ __ that bears any price whatever. What then are the facts re- 
Ãuative to thoſe articles. Have the increaſed in price, or 
aue they not? Within five years, 2 
. have increaſed 75 per cent in price. ES 
IÜ believe | ſtate this fact from ſuch authority; that Ido | 
not ſtand in danger of any contradict on. I am not myſelF | 
an adept in the market price of theſe articles, or in the com- 
mieerce that is carried on relative to them: but I believe I can 
1 e rm ws ven — that | rad the 25 £790, _ 
e : 5 eee N — 


rom the yer . oats e 
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price of oats has increaſed 75 per, cent. while hay, TE. 

article of pulſe, and a great variety of thoſe articles which. 
contribute, in a ſecond-hand way, to the comfarts of life, 
have kept pace with this inereaſ eee. --; 
What then ſhall we ſay to all theſe facts? Is it neceſſary, 


or is it not, that the cauſes ſhould be enquired into? I believe 
it is neceſſary: for whatever may be the caſe with reſpect to. 
theological matters, with reſpect to political concerns, I be- 
Neve it is virtue to know good from evil. I believe, that we 
_ ought to pluck the apple of ſcience whenever it bangs within 
our reach. 1 am ſure, alſo, that if it is goed to enquire, it, 
is neceſſary that the people ſhould make the enquiry for tem- 


- freſh campaign; and to have the honour of 
in a worſe ſituation at the end than ever. 


5 ſelves: for I do not believe the miniſtry will be inclined to 


make it for them. At this period indeed they have better 
employment abroad. Their wits and faculties are too much 


engaged in ſhowing how conſiſtent it is for them to talk of 


| the faithleſſneſs of republicans, by perſuading the Royaliſts Ro 
of La Vendee to break thro? all the oaths and engagements, 
So they have made with the republic of France. They are too 


in ſending their 50,000 ſtand of arms, with their ſcoun= 


drel run-away emigrant officers, to excite freſh infurrections _ 
 _—freſh ſcenes of blood and maſſacre, among the ignorant 
| Prieſt ridden peaſants of Poictou;—in arming afreſh the. . _ 
 Chouan banditti—the midnight murderers of Brittany, that 


HE they may have the pretence of ſomething like a ſhadow of a 5 


ſhadow of the ſhadow of a probability of ſucceſs, upon te 44 W 
8 ſtrength of which, to perſuade the people of Britain to be 
_  gulled, once more to ſpend another ry in 2 


However this gives me no uneaſineſs: for things at the 


PpPorſt muſt ſurely mend; and our rulers ſeem determined tat 
it ſhall not be long before they drive matters to the very worſt 
that human nature is capable of bearing. But ſay theſe viy-- 


ding themſelves - NT: 1 


tuous men, and their moſt ſapient advocates, it is not right to 
„ into enquiries of this kind, at this time. Conſider the 
ſtate of the public mind. It will lead to commotion. Such | 


i the trick and cheat which they have been putting upon 5 


codur underſtandings, and perhaps upon their own, for centu- 


N 5 ries; ſuch have been always the pretences of the individuals 5 
who have yalked the ſame infamous round before them, and 
ſuch always will be the pretences of thoſe who follow in the 


5 I fame routine. The delinguents will always think it is nota 
| Proper time to enquire into the ſtate of their delinquency, | 


OR” 
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But the fact is, that commotions ſpring from ignorance, and 
not from knowledge. He who is wiſe knows how to redreſs 
the grievances he labours under. He who is ignorant feels 
the ſting of diſaſter : but, inſtead of taking the path of ame- 
- oration, plunges headlong into violence. Men ignorant and 

uninſtrutted become mad and frantic with their wrongs : for 
what is madneſs? What is phrenzy; but the want of know- 


ledge and capacity to underſtand right from wrong, lum 


22 from falſehood, and to perceive which is the way to accom- 


plich thoſe deſigns which wiſdom, juſtice, and virtue would ; 


A 


e co allay, not to increaſe fermentation. I wiſh 1 


I nes how to give you a Spartan determination of ſoul, toge- 5 


ther with the benevolence and philanthropy with which a few {FF 
__ © ſpeculative philoſophers of the preſent day have endeavoured þ}þ 
cdj inſpire mankind. I would make you hard as rocks, a 
geainſt the aſſaults of corruption, prejudice and oppreſſion. . 
would make · you ſtand like a marble wall, and defy the affaults 


7 ; and encroachments of thoſe wretches who dare to ſet a foot = | 


upon the ſacred boundary and landmark of liberty. But, at 
5 the 0 time I would fill your ſouls with a deſtation of every 


þ thing like violence, rancour, and cruelty. O that I could 


make you feel the true determination of generous valour, and | 


mined and reſolute! _ 


Ho is it to be done? How ſhall I ſteel your breaſts, and « : 
| ſoften your hearts at the ſame moment? If I knew how to 
3 do this 1 ſhould then indeed be fit to ſtand in this Tribune, Bs 


A2nd liſtened to by my fellow citizens; becauſe I ſhould them 
de able to point out to you the certain means of redreſs, and 

\ Inſure you ſucceſs in your ſtruggles for the happineſs of future  Þ}_ 
FF. ages, without aggravating, even for an hour, the miſery of te 


preſent generation. 


Ilsa ſure, however, that this effect is not to be produced —@ 


nad the honour of meeting the countenances of my enlightened 5 


fellow citizens in this place; I have ſeen ſome of the lament- 


able conſequences ef the miſerable ignorance, in which the 


geovernors of this country contrive to keep the people.. 


. have been ramb ling, according to my wonted | practice, in the 


uue democratic way, on foot, front village to village, from 


pleaſant hill to barren heath, recreating my mind with the 


| beauties, and with the deformities of nature. i have traced 


over many a barren track of land in that county (Surrey) 5 
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which is called the Gentleman's county ; becauſe, ore 
the beggarly ſans culottes are routed out from it; their vulgar 


cottages, ſo offenſive to the proud eye of luxury, are exter- 


minated, and nothing but the ſtately domes of uſeleſs gran- 
deur preſent themſelves to our eyes. I have been travelling 
over thoſe ſpots; I have enjoyed the fine proſpetts from Leith 


| hill; and have turned round, with a ſigh, to behold how many 1 
alittle uncultivated valley there lies waſte; how many a 


beautiful ſpot lies deſolate, which a thouſandth part of that 


revenue which has been ſo madly waſted in the preſent deteft= 4 
able war, might have converted into ſmiling gardens and lux-= 3 


|  uriant fields, yielding food and raiment to many a poor family, 6: 
Mile their little ſmiling cottages might have imparted de- 


| light, where now nothing but gloomy fterility is to be 


ſeen. 


In the courſe of theſe rambles I have dropped, occaſion- 


2 ally, into the little hedge ale-houſes to refreſh myſelf. I hare 
fat down among the rough clowns, whoſe tattered garments 3 
 _ were foiled with their ruſtic labours; for I have not forgot 


F that all mankind are equally my brethren; and I love to fee 
the labourer in his ragged coat—that is I love the labourers: 2 

| I am forry his coat is obliged to be ſo ragged. I love the 
labourer then, in his ragged coat, as well as I love the Peer 

in his ermine; perhaps better; for indeed I ſhould not be 
fſorry if the ermine of the Peer were employed in keeping the  * 


children of the poor ragged-coated peaſant warm of a winter's | ; | 4 
night. I have mixed, therefore, with theſe people; and I — 3 


have grieved to hear theif ſentiments. Commotion and vio@ 2 
JJllence they can readily commend. They can applaud te 
frlrantic proceedings of thoſe, who have ſeized upon the am- 

1 bles, the mills, and the bakers ſhops; and thus have ende 


voured, by their arbitrary proceedings, to reduce the price 


Of proviſions. Thus far they think the interference of e 
people right: But as to political enquiry, to this they are too 


many of them dead. The 2 of them ſtill cheriſh _ by 
tte prejudices that have cauſed their miſery. They hate a | 


| Frenchman, for being a Jacobin, as much as they formerly 55 2 
hated him for wearing wooden ſhoes, tho' they know no more 


ok the meaning of the word Facobin, than they did before of 
ttle guilt that was attached to ſhoes of wood. Nay too ma. 
ny of them idolize the hame of a contemptible wretch whoſe | * 
_ father's reputation was the ſole cauſe of his popularity, nd 


5 whom a few grains of enquiry would lead them to execrate as 2 . 


| the author of that very ſcarcity of which they complain. 1 


* 
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” have argued with theſe men upon the impropriety of tumult 


and violence: for I abhor commotion more than I abhor any 


thing, except deſpotiſm and corruption; and I never meet 


with the advocate of violence, but I endeavour to ſhow him 


its wickedneſs and abſurdity. But, alas, the uninformed 
mas love this violence. They uphold the propriety of it, 


becauſe they are ignorant of the real ſources of their calami- 


3 ties; becauſe they do not know that the miller, the baker, 


and the butcher, againſt whom their violence is directed, are 
as much oppreſſed as themſelves; and that they muſt look 
_ higher if they would find the real inſtruments of their op- 


"Ip preſſion; that they muſt think more deeply, if they would 


7 a learn the means by which that oppreſſion is to be removed. 


I ̃᷑ be fact is, as I ſhall ſhew you in the courſe of this en- 
quiry, that though the cauſes are multifarious indeed, that 
have produced this oppreſſion, the greater portion of them is 


to be traced to the errors, to the vices, to the ſelfiſh uſurpa- 


WC 
mtmat no man has rights who was not wrapped in a ſwaddling 


"os band of ermine, and that no man can be entitled to reaſon, 


{unleſs he haz, either in poſſeſſion or expettationy a bit of blue 


— 


Ilk̃ũere can be no doubt that the advocates of adminiſt ration 
| 4 "4 muſt be anxious enough to prevent enquiry ; becauſeenquiry : T £ i A 3 5 8 
mamuſt point out who are the cauſes of the wrong; and what 
| is the mode by which redreſs is to be obtained. There is no 


doubt that tumult and violence are pleaſant things to them; . 
becauſe they give them pretences for giving additional force 
_ to the arm of authority, and for drawing tighter thoſe reins 


of government, which, though the poor may bleed at the þ 
mouth while the gag preſſes hard upon them, it is pleaſant 
to be holding with a hard hand. They, 8 have lit: 


tile objection to the butcher, the baker, or the miller being — 


ccriftced to the ignorant indignation of the people, provided | 
., thereby they avert the dreaded calamity of calm enquiry, and 


ſhun the light of political truth, which brings conviction to 1 


5 5 the minds of the people, and threatens, by the unanimous . 


ſentiment of virtue and juſtice which it might inſpire, to : 


drive them and their crimes from the ſeat of power. This 


I they muſt abhor ; becauſe whenever that unanimous ſentiment 
of common ſenſe and juſtice ſhall prevail among mankind, Þ} 
down drops the curtain upon the mighty puppets of the da?; 


- 
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gh the wires they have been moved by, will no Leng make them 
perform their evolutions, and unchinel!o and his family 
ſtrut in their embroidered robes no more. 
Citizens, the field of enquiry that opens before me is im- 
menſe. The preſent ſubjett involves almoſt every queſtion 
connected with finance; it involves the conſideration of that | 
deluſion which has been ſo long upheld, paper credit; it in- 


volves the ſyſtem of taxation; it involves the preſent mode 3 
partitioning land into farms and tenements; it involves the, } 


. ſcandalous neglect which has occaſioned one third of the land "4 


in this iſland, (taking England, Scotland and Wie together) EE 1 
do remain in an uncultivated ſtate. „ 


On the ſucceeding evening I ſhall give you the facts ſtatel 


5 : by the committee of tae board of agriculture, and prove to =, 
you that one third of the lands of this country abſolutely lie 
waſte. What a ſcanda] to the government of the country! ER. 


What a ſhame that penſions, places, and emoluments {6 im- 


menſe, ſhould be waſted upon a few worthleſs individuals, 

while ſo large a portion of the country lies uſeleſs, which, 

with a tythe "of that moneys might be converted into regions „ 
of plenty and population! 5 


The deſpotiſm of ik wad bluſh . at ſuch e 


Go chere; behold the population thick almoſt as the bearded 


grain that grows upon the cultivated ground. Behold every 
Areet ſwarming with human beings. What is the reaſon, 


.at even in the midſt of deſpotiſm the human ſpecies can tuns 

de multiplied? They have no pernicious ſyſtem of paper cr: 

dit; they have no monopolized ſyſtem of external commerce 
they have no monopoly of — into the hands of a fer 


i” bole; ; they are not year after year, and month after month, 


turning the little tenant out of his farm, to throw a huge pro- MN 


| vince almoſt into one concern, and on the ſpeculative mer-”  * 


_ cantile trafficker in land beſtow that which might produce _ : 


RE comfortable ſupport of numerous families, and tend tuere - = 


7 by to the happineſs and proſperity of the country. 1 
It is not my intention to enter into the whole of this ide e 


3 feld on the preſent evening. I ſhall confine my obſervations 
dAuring the remainder of this Lecture to a few particular 
points, which are immediately connected with the abuſes of _ 
5 2288 and with thoſe circumſtances that preſs _ 5 n 


5 lar! " upon the preſent moment. 7 
here are undoubtedly circumſtances which have occa- 


: fioneg a gradual] increaſe in the price of articles of the firſt 


. necelligpetin Us ** 5 tnere are other circumſtances e 
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" which have tended to produce an | abſolute — not only 8 


in England, but in Europe. 


Among thoſe which have ended to increaſe the price of ' 
e proviſions we may reckon the enormous growth of corruption 


= among the higher orders of ſociety; by which the expences 


of government have been greatly increaſed. We are to con- 


| ſider, alſo, among the cauſes of permanent evil, the reſtric- 


tions upon the exportation and the importation of corn; and 


we are to conſider, alſo, a burden rendered venerable by HER 
antiquity, but whoſe grey hairs can no longer preſerve it from 
_ _ contempt, I mean the oppreſſive burthen of tithes, and a 
great variety of other cauſes, which ſhall be enumerated in 


_ their turn: The part, however, which I ſhall particularly 5 


_ == dell upon this evening, is that which relates to the preſent 


"== War, and which, as all other wars in ſome degree, but the 3 


n than any former, has occaſioned a conſiderable 5 - 
increaſe of the price of proviſions, independent of taxation, 


He independent of the additional burdens which encumber trafic | 


. Quas the increaſe of freightage and inſurance, and the _ 


The former of theſe is paid upon all articles of conſump- N 


7 tion, which are removed from one part of the coaſt to ano- Wo 
ther; and therefore corn, coals, and other articles which are 


of home conſumption, as well as ſugar and articles of foreign E 3 


1 produce, partake of the conſequent increaſe of price. i 
. Now, Citizens, I ſhall ſtate a few faQts relative to an in N 


| vidual article, which will ſhew you, by analagous reaſoning, 


hu conſiderable an increaſe in the price of the neceſlaries 2 


: of life muſt have been produced by the prefent war, by the 


4 operation of theſe two ſpecies of burthen alone. The freight- 
| age of ſugars was only four ſhillings per hundred weight | 


wuar, to be cut to pieces and 


before the war, now it is ten e Be the inſurance Sos Eon 
=. increaſed to 1 5 . 


Tou will pleaſe to 1 that the Le 4 freig 


w ariſes from ſo many individuals who uſed to be employ 6d 5 
iin commercial navigation, 72 preſſed on r our men of ß 

© royed for the glory and ho-  _ 
fr William Pitt and Co. Such is the price which one 
| half of the community pays for having | the other half cut and 55 


: 5 blown to pieces in ridiculous wars! 


With reſpec to the increaſe of the infurance, that i is to be OD | 
attributed to the activity of the enemy. For as they ſome- 


ttmes take the liberty of ſweetening their tea with the ſugar ; 


Op We have” TD ai the r of N 8 1 
. . Gee 3 Fas 
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greater premium before they can inſure the reſpective cargoes. 
And by the way it ſhould be obſerved, that theſe gentlemen 
under-writers do not fail to take advantage of theſe circum. 

ſtances. War is a fort of harveſt moon to theſe legal gam- 

plers; ſo much fo, that I remember, at the cloſe: of the. 

American war, hearing one of them lament that hoffilities 

1 were over ſo ſoon— for, that if they had continued a year or = 

3 two longer, he ſhould have feathered his neſt completely.  _ 

CTC.i.itizens, I do not mean to contend, that the freightage and 
" inſurance of all articles have increaſed in the ſame propor- 
tion; but this will ſhow you how to account for one part of the. _ 

F increaſe of the price of the neceſſaries of life reſulting from the _ 
preſent war. * there is a thouſand ways in which it 
affects them, beſides the wholeſale accumulation of taxation, 

gad and the obvious inconveniences of decaying mauufactures and 
1% ᷣ nn in ie gin on T0000 
FF See, then, the advantages of going to war, to thoſe whole _ 
F gceftiny it is to ſurvive at home; as to thoſe poor beings who . 
had their heads knocked off abroad, according to Mr. Burke, 
ſttmey are gone to receive their reward; and therefore he might 
tell you the faſter our brothers and friends have their heads 2? 
__ knocked off the better, becauſe they are going ſo much the 
3 - faſter to heaven. And as he had the honour of being educated  _ 
among the Jeſuits at St. Omer's, I am ſure I ſhall not contend ag 
points of religion with him. But admitting this to be the caſe, 7? 
ttzhere can be no doubt that heaven has been very well peopled * 
buy the triumphs of the preſent war; the laſt campaign particu  _. 
3 larly, the exploitsof which it is unneceſſary to enumerate: and, 


indeed, it would put one out of breath, as it did the French, 
do foliow' them from field of glory to field of glory—from the _ 
frontiers of France to the marſhes of Flanders, and from he 
marſhes of Flanders to the dykes of Holland, and from the 
Aykes of Holland to the devil knows where.—It would be im. 
poſſible to enumerate the atchievements which will immortalize 
tte name of the Britiſh Frederic, and cauſe poſterity to go don 
upon their knees and bleſs the wiſe heads of Pitt, of Fenkin= 
bon and Loughborough, and all the ſapient projectors of this 4 
moſt glorious, ſalutary, and triumphant war. Paying a little 
or having a plumb-pudding or pye or two the leſs every 
FF week; are trifles in compariſon with the permanent advantages 
FF reaped from undertakings fo wiſe, and exploits ſo glorious 
"FF There is another thing has produced an increaſe of the. _ 
| price of all neceffaies to be ſhipped from one part of be 


* 
S 3 


0 


Mos 
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country to another, namely, the embargo laid upon our mer- 


chandize, in order to enable Mr. Pitt to get more ſailors 899 


fight hig battles for him. . 
But there are, in the preſent war, circumſtances of peculiar 
_ aggravation, which it ſeems our ſtate politicians could not 


© a dd ⁊ os of 
It was boaſted by that great teacher of the Rule of Three, 
. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we ſhould have for! 
bur allies all the powers of Europe. It was well anſwered bk 
his powerful opponent in the Houſe of Commons (much more 
powerful he would be ſtill, if he would ſhake off the trammels Þ} 


of party!) It was well anſwered by him, that the greater our 


2 alliances, the e our calamities; becauſe the conſequence 


But he might have gone further; he might have ſaid, not 
3 derne very ſources of ſub 
ſiſtence are dried up, in conſequence of this grand alliance. 


urope being engaged in war, no port would be 
en, no place would be neutral, and therefore the greater 


would be the ſtagnation both in our external and internal 1 


only our commerce is 


All Europe is at war. Your own produce, ſcarcely ever ſuf- . F- © 


Gicient for your own ſupport, is now to be ſent in large quan- 
— ities to the continent, to ſupply all the armies of all the de: 


=: ſpots of Europe. Stripped, as you will be, of every neceſ= . 
| - fJary article of life, where is the neutral nation that is to jj 
ſupply you? What corn will you get from any of the powers 


dn dme right or on the left bank of the Rhine? What ſupplies 5 


will you draw from any of thoſe places from which you uſed 1 


to have them? None. Vou have plunged all Europe into HY 
wur; all Europe, of courſe, muſt neglect the cultivation and } 
ttillage of its land; all Europe muſt loſe the opportunity of 


| ſupplying you with the neceſſary articles which your profi. 


| of thoſe bleſſed victories which you anticipate (how well they Jj 


© have beenfulfilled we have ſince ſeen)—where are you to ſeek _ 


_ TE for food to ſuſtain the ſoldiery who are to fight your battles 1 
abroad, and to feed the poor manufacturers who will be lan 
guiſhing in diſeaſe and want at home? — Will you expect it 


from America from America, who, if ſhe has one grain I 


4 of juſtice or common ſenſe, muſt love the cauſe of |} 


your enemy, and abhor your's?—America, who muſt regard 9 5 


wm every ſucceſs you may happen to obtain, as a ſignal of alarm 4 2 


to her independence?—America, who muſt regard your viok 
| lation of treaties, on the banks of the Miami, as à bone of 


: » 1 » N ; 
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| contention purpoſely preſerved, to furniſh you with a ſorry 
pretence, if ever A ſhould think yourſelves ſtrong —_—_ 
once more to attack her, and attempt her ſubjugation ? - Ac- 
cording to this, calculation has been the event. Hence 
neither wheat nor any other grain has been imported fince the 
Aaſt harveſt, except oats, an 
theſe; moſt of them from Ireland z very few, indeed, from 


This accounts for the riſe of 75 per cent. in the price of 


| that article, which has been mentioned before. The very _ 
great ſupplies of oats, which uſed to be ſent through the ports 


j of Holland from various parts of the continent, Have entirely | 


very ſmall quantities even of Ro 


The ſtates alſo, on both ſides of the Rhine, the Auſtrians, 2 


and the united Netherlands, have either neglected their til- 
lage, or what little they have produced has fallen, not into the 


hands of Britain, but into the hands of Britain's enemy 7 
| Your allies have left half their lands unſown; and what has 
been the fate of that which they have cultivated? The tri: 
3 umphant republican, with his ſword in one hand, and his 
3 fickle in the other, has reaped the harveſt, and carried it into © 


| his graineries. 


| Let us obſerve, alle, he conduct of our good and gracious —Xu 
Þ# , ally the King of Pruſſia, that illuſtrious ſample of the fait of 4 
3 monarchies, that demonſtrative reaſoner in favour of treating 
only with regular and eftabliſhed governments. Even when he 

4 pretended to be our friend: that is to ſay, while he ſhowed an ' 


| inclination to receive our money; for he never ſhowed any 


5 inclination to do any thing elſe for us, but to lighten us a little = 


bol that of which he ſaw we had ſo much as to mike us proud! 


Seeing that taking a great deal of it away would bring tze 
people to their ſenſes,” he very kindly helped the Miniſter of | 
FF  withjit. But even during the time that he was receiving this *' * 

money, he abſolutely prohibited the exportation of corn toany — 


| JJJJJV)VVVVVTVCGt.... a0 
Now, whether in reality he was afraid that this corn ſhould = 


fall into the hands of the Fteach, or whether he was afraid 
' |} - there would be a ſcarcity in his own country, it matters not 
 } - withreſpetto my argument. Suffice it to ſay, that it being 
" | _ known to our wiſe Miniſter that he had forbid the exportation 
of corn, yet our wiſe Miniſter thought proper to pay fora 


5 quantity of that article; hoping, 1 ſuppoſe, to be able, by : 15 
weighty arguments, to perſuade the King of Pruſſia, after he 


ad pad for it, to ler him have it. And now we may find, — = | 
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das there are ſome reaſons to doubt the ſoundneſs of his royal' 
© © + Capacity) he may chance to be moſt attached. '., 
But there is a ſtill more important circumſtance to be 
| taken into conſideration; namely the exportation to the armies. | 
I, is is not eaſily calculated; becauſe I am credibly informed, 
ttt, in many inſtances, what with the . ſhifting of ground, 
_ __ retreating from place to place—for, you know, we have ben 
8 8 * . gravely told in the miniſterial papers, that, 8 notwithſtandG- 3 
ing cheir ſucceſſes, the French have never been able to take 
3 e polleſlion of any ground, till the Britiſh ti oops had firſt of | 
% all removed from it.“ thereby demonſtrating a well known Þ{ - 
INT 5 — propoſition. that two bodies cannot occupy the ſane 
I pace at the ſame time Well then, what with the bodies of 
de Engliſh armies moving firft from one ſpot and then from 
another, and the bodies of the French moving on to them; ÞF 
what with ſometimes burning the corn and ſometimes drown Þf - 
1 ie _ that it might not fall into the hands of the enemy; .| 
D what with its ſometimes actually falling into thoſe hands, it 
bas been known that the orders of the Commiſſaries have 
* _ _, _ ſometimes been three times executed, before the ſtores have 
Actually arrived at the army for which they were intended. 
S8 So that even the powerful genius of Brook Watſon has funk 
beneath the weighty duties, and ſtill more weighty profits of 
a ad fe 15 i 
V 0 1» 
„„ 5 Fw — : Hers is a ſource of aggra= 
-. - --- = Ry: The waſte and conſumptiori of a camp is | 
' - ____ always double the quantity that would provide for the ſame | 
number of individuals in their own peaceful habitations: and | 
tte ſupport of a flying army is always three times as much as 
2n army that is ſucceſsful would requirmee. 
But this is not all the wicked and miſchievous policy of 
te preſent ſyſtem: It adds wantonneſs to misfortune, and 
3j ⁵⁵ Tag. 


- 


is ſaid to have exclaimed in de 


perhaps, that the eloquence of the French Convention is _ 
| more powerful in Pruſſia, than the eloquence of Britain — 

that Court having been a long time ſtudying the French la- 

. guage, tho' I have not yet heard, that any Engliſh gramma- ÞþÞ| 
TDĩͤ1:ãan has been ſent for to inſtruct them in ours. One part of 

„ *  -"' he Engliſh language, however, the King, of Pruſſia under- 

Z _ ._ +. Nands very perfectly: that which I mean is generally written 

ln characters of the brighteſt yellow, and which is conſidered 
in dur ſenate, as compoſing the moſt ſolid, weighty, and per- 
ſiuyaſiye part of eloquence. The ornamental part of rhetoric, 
however, he imports from another country; and to theſe, 


. 
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aggravates with b wilful Jeratation the calamities of the hu- 


man race. It is reported that even ſo large a quantity of hay- 


ſtacks as would cover a whole mile and an half of ground in 


the neighbourhood of Rotterdam, was ſet on fire by the retreat- 


ing Engliſh and Banoverians, becauſe i it ſhould not fall into 


the ot: of the enemy. 


for 


. * of defending !.. 


Magazines of hay having 2 10 deſtroyed: do you . — . 
pole that magazines of corn and beef haye not been — 


in the lame way? 


A precious legacy this to hequoath- A people . we bad 2 
el into a war they did not wilh for; and whom we were 


0 feeble. ſenſe F- 3 2 8 2 Fei. negleſted - OE | 


ſpirit. of guflice. and humanity! That an) being who has 
capacity enough to count his fingers, or who can put 


I „ upon a paper as will make ten, ſhould _ ever on 
—_ Arch of plunging continents into war for the gratification, 8 
al tbejr ambition; when the 412 ences muſt be deſtroying, 


8 thus, by wholeſale, the means O 


the exiſten ge f. lo. many: 5 


thouſands of their fellow beings, who havends, ſame: right to 4 


| the accommodations of life — 4 themle es; but who, „ 
| | ther with their families, are to be reduced: to miſery. and t "i — 
1 lingering, death of famine, while. mad re re evenge, the avarice e 
„ FE and the intoxicating love of power,” alk with inn 
| Aflated infolence over the globe, affect the nod of . and — 
E ſnuff the. incenſe of human facrifices! _ . 


1 Citi itizens, the evening is far advanced. But lte as it "> . — * 
1 is one ſubject I cannot paſs over without ſome animad. — 


verſion. I mean the condutt of the Miniſter of this country. Y 
1 with reſpett to Poland; that country whoſe ſtruggles es for 
HY ig liberty warmed, the heart of every, generous Britonz 
IA that par, to which every man who had one ſpark of vene- 
 __ ration for any thing that looked like liberty in the confſtitu= - 
tion of this country, muſt have ſincerely wiſhed ſucceſs; that 

= 2 has been beaten down; its ſpirit has been annihilated; N 


its population thinned by maſſacres perpetrated by the regular — 
= CHEE of Ruſſia; | every 5 of liberty has deen „ 


5 trampled out; the Hyæna of the North, and the vultures of EE 
Germany, have torn its e limbs; have feaſted on its 


+." 4 , 
3 
4 5 


Tg gore; and have been ſupplied, by Britiſh gold, with che OE. 
| PP means of this deſtruftion and inhuman partition. 5 N 


This conduct will ſhe you, that it is not D only, DS hs 


3 that i is hateful to the preſent miniſter that it is not 1 5 


< licaniſm 9 that he Ts; that he 1 is a . of un- 


— 


8 | 
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qualified deſpotiſm; that he wiſhes to eſtabliſh it throughout 
the world; and that even the moſt temperate and moderate 


reformation; even the mereſt half-way attempt towards liber- 
ty and the amelioration of the condition of the human ſpe- 


cies, is ſufficient to ſet his gall afloat, and provoke him to glut 2 


0 | > his appetite for blood. 


— — & of. che maſs of ing n Twake the fg b 


Look at the hiſtory of the attempted revolution in Poland. 585 


ee Were thete coy appearances of Jacobimiſm there? Did they 
er up for that 
| Ptreſented? No: if they ha 1 
I 25 arid the deſpots of Europe would have been cſappoint= | 
1 = But they were too moderate in their views to warm the 


iberty and equality which has been ſo miſre- 
they would have, trium phed; and 


of the great body of the people; too little careful of the 


which liberty and equality inſpires. They 55 not 


n | == 5 in one effort the congregated energies of the nation: 3 
Hut che en ran deſpots and cabinets of Europe were 
united 


them. For their deſtruttion hard Britiſh gold 75 


1 Was fend a over to the Deſpot of Pruſſia, in ſabſidies. 


What uſe did he openly make of it? Did he aſſiſt the | alli _ 


2 ande againſt France? No. Did he not, in the moſt bare- 

__  » faced manner, apply that money to the deſtruction of Poland? | - 
And did not "Pre Hill. continue to ſend the money of this 
_ © Eountry to that Deſpot, even after he ſaw the uſe that he | 
made of it? And was ** not* thereby enabled to hold out = 
*  _—__ againſt the vigorous exettion of the Poles, till the Hyzna | 
3 che north. Was ready to pour her Barbarians upon'them, {| 

> Wo to repeat the maſſacres of ae in che e „„ 


arſaw. 5 
be: e this tiger 40 8 ſhape, EN eh W is one ES 
of the allies with whom our virtuous adminiſtration thinks a 


free people ought to coaleſce, for the deſtruftion of republi- . 


' __ Eaniſm in France, and for the reſtoration of the r 
1 Capets, and we N — of his holi- 5 

| _ nels the pope. ide 
- But it may be lid. « 10 was Aeived. He was i air . 


« with bis calculations, with his arithmetical plans and : 


- © ſchemes, that he could not attend to what was doing upon — 


* fſucha ſpot of the continent as Poland; that he knew r 
e of the exertions made by thoſe brave people; and but lit= | 
dle of the attempts made by the tyrants 5 Europe againſt | 
dem.“ But no—he has abjured all ſuch excuſes; with _ 
; that maichleſs effrontery which nothing but a William — 4 


0 backe! * _ — could 8 _— he ſteps _ 


1 forward * 
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© forward and tells you that, © even if he could have foreſeen - 
* the manner in which the ſubſidy paid to the King of Pruſ- 
e fia would have been applied, he certainly would have 


and Et aig ds. an 5 
ins Here then is a direct avowal of his guilt —-I wiſh not 


for puniſhments; I wiſh for redreſs; but if other perſons, 


not as philoſophical in their feelings as I wiſh, to be, ſhould 


we gripe of a ſevere retaliation. 


ever take it in their heads to redreſs the wrongs of Europe by 
TCoertion, let him take care. When the principal goes to 
rack, I fear he will find but little ſecurity from by plauſible .. 
: ems, Nor will it be eaſy, perhaps, for men of honeſt 


and ardent hearts, that wiſh to keep the cauſe of liberty un=« = 


tained by wantori vengeance, to preſerve ſuch à culprit from 


Citizens, I ſhall dwell no longer upon the ſubjett this 


I evening. I have already extended this lecture to an unuſual _ 
length. I ſhall therefore adjourn till Friday evening; TJeay- 


ing you for the preſent with this invocation. Think, I con- 


*.___ relative to this ſubje&.. . It. is-a ſubject in which your.,own 


| - happineſs is involved; in which is, alſo, involved the happi- _ 
- neſs of your poſterity: the children yet unborn may bleſs _ | 


your patriotic activity, or reprobate your ſelfiſh luggiſhneſs, 


in proportion as you exert Yourſelves to redreſs the grie - 
| ances under which the nation groats. And when 1 invoke = 


| you to redreſs thoſe grievances, 1 do not invoke you'to deeds 
ol cruelty and violence. I invoke you to the etiergies of the 
mind. I. invoke you to trace, to the very ſource, the cauſes 


BO your calamities. I am convinced you will find almoſt all 8 


| thole calamities to reſult from the total want of a repreſenta- 


5 tion of the people in parllament. I am convinced that you 5 


wWoiͤll find that the corruption, the rottenneſs, the profligccy ' - 3 
| which have crept into your adminiftrations, in conſequen cee. 


olf the want of this repreſentation, is — 9 ſource of 


pour calamities; and that there is no redreſs for a nation filu= 
ga ated as we are (to repeat thoſe treaſonable words which 


| were to have brought the axe of the executioner upon this 


jure you—deeply-think of all the fats that can be collected 75 ol 


neck) there is no redreſs for a nation ſituated as we are; but 


> | from a fair, full, and jree repreſentation of the people in” ids 


„ 


2 


2 ' COMMERCE! thou „ oubira, and Chou partial good?- 


75 Each fad retreat of Wretchedneſs, or fill 
.. The public 0 with want's afflictive pants 


. 
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Tis true by thee we ſwell to Wealth and Power; * 


* And Britain's name, and Britain's arts by thee 2 eh 25 
Are wafted to each region of the Globe, 3 


Bringing, in rich return, their varied tributes | . 


Of wealth and elegance, and the rare "boon - > we 
To which, o'er all, we owe the power, to ſoar | ds 
Above the brute, toward the god- like frame 55 a | 
Of heaven-pervading natures—glorious RJ} Ob ra 
Man's nobleſt privilege! But then by thee— = VET 
2 War f ith grief the muſe. records it) oft by thee 


ar, - oy: ze War! too, lifts his brazen voice, © 


ce, chro- thy native l 


To; pour, wis al kee; 2 deluge, round 2 
The poiſon'd-} 55 uxury, ran pollut ed 1 = 
"Ys Boats rey Nie of hideous vice, Sg 
From whoſe oft Rage n inceſſant ſprinngg 
Aloath'd miſhapen Nb, "which ctr 1 5 
. * . ie ah 208. 
$64.4. 45 BIS 132 ä 2515 n — 


on Commerce, oo mono laing bend! 3 3 5 5 . 


Faden f a few upon che teils of alls??e! n 5 
And while thy favour'd ſons, in Parian domes, Sul k 
Den the pomp of regal ſplendour, lo! e 5 7 
In every toyn whoſe charter d inſolence — 
© Barters to Britain's fox the Freeman's — Foot 
If there thy throne. is fix d, what es 6 thro 


Mourning th 4 fickle and capricious ſway, — 
8 


ft robs the pale mechanic of his bread, * 


And dooms the penſioner of diurnal toil, 
r half the year, perhaps, to idle want: 
8 — in age! to learn a a new * loy. 


Bt >. 7 


78 changes, tho the rich not _—_ Re PEO 
5 "45g Protean gold will ever find em toy). Ina 


To bellow Jiillecus diſcord through the World; Ps 5 | 
I᷑jᷣ0o deluge guiltleſs realms with native hlood . | 
2 "Ak An Ambitibn's and at Avarice' n 70 mo n 
ainſt kumar woe'ts ſteel the kuman Sea, . 
95 - Inflame the rancour of compatriot ſtrife, FEY . 
Aud preſs Oppreſſion's foot with fiercer os: gia Sth 
© On — * b neck of My 8 fallen * 17 5 TY 5 Þ21t 5 : 


3 | *. Arc N | 
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| delivered Friday, May 1ſt, 179. 


Many of the occaſional reflections in this Lecture will not | 
_ - be underſtood, if the reader is not reminded that a known 
gagent of the Treaſury planted himſelf in a very conſpi2sꝝs 


* 
7 x 


interrupt the Lefturer,] | 


__ CiT1zEns, EE 


B In my Lecture of Wedneſday evening, I began with ob 
ſerving the vaſt and evident diſproportion between the increale 
of the price of proviſions and the prices of labour. I proved . © 
% to you from Hume, or rather from a writer quoted by Hume 2 
Zs an authority, that about 230 years ago, when the common 

TY price of labour throughout the country was eight- pence fer 

& day, that many of the articles of conſumption were cheaper 
| in a degree of twenty-two to one, than they are at this pe= _ 

riod. I afterwards proceeded to ſhew you, that, in all 4 5 . 
dDility, a conſiderable degree of difference had taken place 
between che rtionate price of the luxuries of liſe and 
te mere necellaries, and that, therefore, perhaps ſome dedue- 

tion ought to be made from this calculation. But I belleys 43 

I gave you data ſufficient to authorize me in the concluſion, 
tthat after all allowances of this kind, it was but a very mode. 

kate calculation indeed to ſuppoſe that, in order to have kept 

any pace between the increaſe of the price of labour and tze 

increaſe of the neceſſary articles of conſumption, that is to 
ay, to make the condition of the laborious part of the cc . 
-. _ many oy the ſame as it was 230 years ago, that e 
: wages paid for labour ought to be, conſidering what the prices 
| - of, proviſions now are, between five and fix ſhillings per day, 3 
lo endeavoured to ſhow you, that it was not my intention . 

| ſolutely to point out that ſuch ought to be the wages at this 
imme, but to ſhow you this fact - that either very great injuſtice 
j Has been done to the common people, with reſpect to the  _ 
J prices paid for their labour, or elſe a very extravagant au --] 


mentation has taken place upon the neceſfary articles of life, 


- - Inconſiſtent with the quantum of ſpecie in circulation. 


I might have puſhed this ſubject a little further; and when 


I was enquiring what ought to have been the prices of 1 


bour in order to make the comforts and conveniences of the 
lower orders of ſociety the ſame as they were were 230 
Fears ago, 4 might, perhaps, with very great propriety, have 


| enquired whether the condition of the lower orders of ſociety 
ought not, at this period, to be conſiderably better than it was ' 
_ _ - at that time. For if it is admitted, ſociety has been. in a rapid 


ſtate of progreſs; if it is true that knowledge/has extended to 


2 a very conſiderable degree, that the mechanical arts have been 


| 3 brought to much greater perfection, that all @ie different em- 


A * 4 ployments to which men are devoted, are now performed 
C.0omparatively with much greater — 4 is to ſay, a 
rg —— quantum of production may be effected with the ſame 


bour and in the ſame time)—if all theſe circumſtances are 


true, it would be, perhaps, a fair object of enquiry, whether 


"- that claſs of ſociety, to whoſe induſtry and exertions we are 3 


”  tq attribute this improvement, ought not, at leaſt, to have DOS 
bad ſome. ſhare. in the advantages reſulting from it; and 


_ Inftead of living in a worſe fituation than at that time, 


3 whether they ought not to be enabled to live in a ſituation 


much more com 


rtable than they then did; for I cannot ſee 


| what ſort of juſtice there is in the great body of the people 
labouring eternally, if the whole advantage is to be monopo=- 
Hzed by a few idle drones, placemen and penſioners, fome of 
whom, if I were ſo inclined, I could point out in this efſem. 
_ bly. I cannot perceive the juſtice or propriety of the great 


© body of the people labouring and exerting themſelves to in- 


creaſe the accommodations of ſociety, if the whole benefit is 


| to be ſeized by a few ariſtocratic oppreſſors, who are ending 


__* their ſpies and emiſſaries into every corner to catch up every _ 5 | : 
word that may drop from a friend of Liberty. Let me 
= - obſerve, however, that I am glad they do ſend ſuch perſons 


FE, here, becauſe they may chance to hear ſome truths that will 5 © 


Incline them to be active and uſeful converts, eſpecially if the 
audience treat ſuch perſons with the candour they are entitled 


to: for men ought not to be cenſured on account of the fitua= - 


| tion in which they are placed. They haye frequently been 


2 the choice of unexperienced youth, frequently the choice of : 
 __ their parents, and frequently have been adopted from acci= 
- dents in life over which they could have no command. I da 


| kt therefore, make this odſerration to Rimulare ungende— | 
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"TH feelings in your hearts; thoſe perſons who frequently attend 
| theſe Lectures will bear witneſs, that I have always been 


anxious to prevent any intemperance even towards the emiſ> 


faries of thoſe who have abſolutely entered into conſpiracies, 
firſt to knock out my brains by hired bludgeon-men, after · 
wards to kidnap, and ſend me, perhaps, as Lady Grange was 


ſent, into the diſtant ſolitary, iſlands of Scotland, and laſtly, — Y 


do carve me alive into four quarters, and ſtick my head upon 
JJ.“ dd dh vn ba 
Purſuing, Citizens, the chain of reaſoning from which I 
have been led into this digreſſion by the illiberal interuptions 
of this man, I ſay, that, perhaps, I might bave been 
entitled to argue, that while the nobleman rides in a carriage 


twice as ſuperb, while he lives in an apartment twice as 
ſplendid and convenienty, the poor peaſant has a right to ex= 
pect, that he ſhould live in a cottage twice as, commodious, 


And wear twice as comfortable a cloathing for himſelf and 


family, CTaseuer Rona, interruptmg—s And fo be | 


I call how the honourable Gentleman who has made that 


| reply whether it is ſo or not, by and by. I- will fate, not 


_ afſertions, but facts. If. Gentlemen will make obſervations 5 
it muſt ſpring from their ignorance however, ignorance is | 


nao improper qualification for a tool of Government, I will _— 


ſtate the facts, I will tell that Gentleman, that I have read 
| hiſtory, and that from the facts contained in the records of 
times paſt, and known ſtate of the induſtrious orders of ſo- 


miſerable, inſtead of being twice as comfortable as it was. 


"ſhall not, however, occupy your time by replying to the 
ſiognificant nods and monoſyllables of one individual. It is m 
bdauſineſs to inveſtigate this ſubject; and I ſhall inveſtigate 


ciety, it can be proved that their ſituation is three times as 5 


| it upon general principles, in defiance of all the idle rein 
in office, which our pockets are fo inceſſantly picked to main-—᷑-HV 


and. 


Is ss going to add, that I might have argued, a tte 3 


| liveries of a Prince are to be increaſe from fi f 
Ared guineas per ſuit, that the poor ought to have the oppor- 


mens, I next examined the rife of proviſions and the increaſe. 8 


af the prices of labour, within the Taft. twenty of twenty 5 mp. 


| ve years; and as theſe are facts, of which a larger proportion 


ccc 


that « 4 | 
: — 2 * 


: 8 i is, of the prices of labour, 
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5 that an zndividual who has apparently lived thirty or ay 


in the world, ſhould attempt to contradift the conclu- 


ſioca from chem.—For as every artide of proviſion has more 
ttsan conſiderably doubled in its price, and as che wages 
of labouring men have not increaſed one fourth part, I ſhould 
ke very much to know, from ſome curious calculator, from 
= © ſome. of the Icholars into whom Mr. Pitt bas flogged his 
LA arithmetic, how, with ſo ſmall an increaſe of wages, at —_— 
_ __ time when ſo great an increaſe has taken place in the price of £ 
__ the neceſlaries of life, a man can get twice the comfort and E 
accommodation now for fourteen or fifteen pence, at he SY 
5 uſed to for a billing before. 8 ä 


But, itizens, when I am freaking af the increafe, ſack — 


_ they journeymen. 


Many of you, I dare ſay, kave read, and 1 bope much of — 


you as have not will take an opportunity of reading, the ex- 0 


_ cellent pamphlet of Citizen Frend, for which that admirabe __ 
advocute for the cauſe of Liberty was ſo ſcandalouſly expelled |} 
the univerſity of which he was ſo illuſtrious a member. | 
You will remember that, in that pamphlet, he takes notice Re © 

a very affecting circumſtance of this Eind: Juſt after the war 
| had been declared, Citizen Frend (for I believe he will be | 
better pleaſed to be called Citizen than Reverend and Mr.) 


| happened to follow ſome poor women, who had been to a 
market-town to take home their work; and who, as 


walked along, rung in the ears of each other the doleful —4 "nM 


angry complaint, We are ſcotched 49. in a ſhilling, on ac- 5 


_  * count of this war. -I repeat not the words, but the ſub- Ho 4 
ſtance.— O!” ſays Frend, © that the voice of truth and | 
* "i Humanity might: penetrate the walls of cabinets; and that!! 


-© might reſound in the ears of Miniſters and Prince The 


| =; . labouring poor are ſcotched 44. in a ſhilling, to maintain 
1 2 — and deſtructi ve wars, without com | 

Ow In Es, . . 

E = S tl 8 r = 


. ought to animadvert upon tze 
ſpecial care Which the laws of this country, from a laudable 

_  &dehire to preſerve the peace and harmony of ſociety, have : 

taken to | the lower orders entirely in a ſtate of deppen 

dance upon thoſe who employ them; the conſequence of 
which is, that when any general national hardſhip takes place, 
by means of which the prices of the articles of life are aways 
_ Increaſed, but by means of which, at the ſame time, a quan. 
tum of habour becomes leſs, the maſter takes a convenient 


and ſnug opportunity to ſcotch, as they call it, the wages of = 


4 a 5 
. 
„ . 
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Citizens, I have had ſome opportunities, alſo, of obſerve 


1 


ing the dependent ſituation of theſe lower orders of ſociety, = 
Some years ago, before my mind had taken that ſtrong bias ing 
favour of political purſuits, to which it is now attachet. 


- 


4, 
4 * 8 1 GL” . 
* — 7 * 


going into the native country of my parents, I took the op- 


portunity being generally deſirous to ſee as much as I could, 


and, not like thoſe poor wretches condemned to the ign orm 5 


5 cConfines of the office of a Secretary of State, to know no di.. 585 4 


ference between truth and falſehood,” right and wrong, bue 8 5 2 
What was taught me by the lying documents of ſpies and their 


"= _ employers, which it is the duty of thoſe poor ignorant beings 3 


to copy—my employment not being of chat deſcription, I 8 3 - 


1 tocxł the opportunity of ſeeing, as far as I could, the condition ES | : 


| of thoſe orders of ſociety, about whoſe happineſs in the country © 


I had heard ſo many romantic ſtories, while I was an inhabi= . 


At tant of the town, and took my ideas of rural nn = 3 - 


| Novels and paſtorals. I beheld there poor women, 


with age, toiling, from morning to night, over their wheels, . 


5 ſpinning their flax and hemp; and 1 found that their 4 
Condition was ſo miſerable, that many of them were poſi?s?s? 
ſtively obliged to take their work once or twice a day home to 


dame perſons who employed them, in order to get the ſcant ß 
pittance that was to purchaſe the meal by which they were 


to ſuſtain their emaciated frames. I Jide Pen ArExie, vol. . 
I was aſtoniſhed, I own, at this picture of miſery. I had 


read a good deal in poems and romances about rural felicity. 


=. I did not know that rural felicity conſiſted in fitting over a 


wheel till one is double, and getting neither comforts nor con- 


| veniencie—no, nor the neceffaries of life, to ſuſtain and prop 


one's declining ears, by this eternal drudgery. 3 
This made, 1 


3 , I own, a deep impreſſion on my mind; which, 

though it did not operate immediately, ſtimulated me to a 

train of enquiry, which could not fail of its ultimate effect.— 

| _- T had hitherto been a high government man, a ſupporter of 

1 S (7 ho and an advocate for venerating the powers that . 
be. —0l that ſome way could but be invented to keep man= 
kind (all but the choſen few) in utter ignorance! Then 

might placemen, penſioners, and the uſurping proprietors of 


| Totten boroughs, enjoy, indeed, a golden age, and the /fwiniſh > 


: _ enultitude (driven as their fwineberds lift, and ſlaughtered at 
| their will) ſhould grunt forth ſedition no more —But it will! 
not be. | Enquiry will ſome how or other be awakened; and, 


5 When it is awakened, the miſts of 8 "i 
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3K 25 their {ſpells no more. 


diem the opinion. 


i = © riſing fun of truths and the: midnight hags of deſpctiſm bind us 


I ban found myſclf compelled to acknowledge that, where y 
3 ford was the condition of ſo large a portion of ſociety, all 
Eats could not be right that « — was ſomething rotten in the 
sl ſtate of Denmark; and every fact which, in the progreſs 
7 tak inveſtigation, came under my obſervation, tended to _ 


Wo other Ibu 1 ſoon found that one of the exaſes af 
this calamitous ſituation was the unfeeling manner in which 
theſe poor beings were left to the arbitrary diſcretion of theit 

5 8 Who took the liberty, when theſe poor creatures 
took home their work, to ſcotch them as they thougnt fit; 
3 paar under various pretences, fur every pound that was 

ſſpun by the pdor individual, ſhe never got paid for above 

3 > oe quarters, When it came to be eſtimated by the maſters 

- "and employers. So much was to be conſidered as waſte, fo 
many deductions were to be made; and the poor individuals, 
where they are not numerous enough to aſſociate, have no 
Appeal — none at leaſt that they have any hopes from; for ou 


know but little of Juſtices. of the Peace, if you believe a — 


| HERES country magiſtrate will liſten to the complaints of a por 
friendleſs being, againſt the CELESTE who has arrived at opy= 3 


CES: lence by his oppreſſion. 
Thus then we find, if we . the facts which hiſtory 


7 N that the inevitable conſequence muſt be, from the 
increaſed price of the articles conſumed, and the want of a 
pPlroportionate increaſe in the wages paid to the induſtrious 
=—_ 05 that withintwenty-five years the condition of the latter 
"has been ſo reduced, that they cannot obtain half the neceſ- 
._ "are. of life they formerly uſed to obtain; while their opulent 
3 oppreſſors, the placemen, penſioners, and contractors of these 
day, enjoy more than twice the luxuries and ——— 2 


_ "_ which they formerly debaſed their nature. 


wdte year 1790. 


Perhaps the A Clerks of the 88 n not ahes 3 
clined to contradict this. They will have had ſome opportu= | 
nity of knowing the truth of it.—But, Citizens, fince I met (| 
Jou before, I have had an opportunity of getting mgm gps = 

* relative to this OI N 4 re oY 


Iz have ſtated to you, allo, that oats and barley, which, 1 
many parts of the country, be it remembered, are uſed as 
ſubſtitutes for wheat, have ſtill more extravagantly increaſed; «< 

and that oats, in particular, have increaſed 75 per cent. — 5 
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2 twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight 2 ago, the common price of 
coats, in the retail market, was from gs. to 108. 6d, per quarter; 


that, till within theſe twelve years, 12s. was the common 52 
price, and that they were never higher than 148.— But now, 
what is the price of them? Thirty-five ſhillings | an increaſe. _ 


0 
3 1 find, from a perſon who has been many years * 
_ a very conſiderable way of dealing in thoſe articles, that 


nearly four - fold, in fo {mall a ns of time, as that which | _ 


I have ſtated to you 


Now, remember what a « very important article of configs = 


tion theſe are for the N poor in certain parts of the . 


country. Remember, that throughout the whole of the 
country parts af Scotland, wheat is a ——_ which the poor 
peas, and other 
3} pulſe of  this' deſcription, conſtitute the whole ſuſtenance of 
* Lis 8 of the people there: and I could inftance 2 
poor being, of the name of Crawford, who emigrated to 
America on account of his miſerable ſituation, and who has 
now, merely from the profits of his own manual labour, been 
able to take a little farm of his own, and to become a maſter _ 
| Farmer, in his turn; but whoſe ſole ſuſtenance, for himſelf _ 
and family, while he refided in Scotland, was one meal a day 
of meagre potatoes; and. that, in the horrors amd: exceſſes of 
their hunger, they gnawed the peelings and fragments for 
| their ſupper, having no other fort of ſuſtenance e o 
= | keep themſelves from abſolute ſtarvation, - 
Now, Citizens, in parts of the country where this was the FE. 
1 nals conſider what muſt be the monſtrous accumulation of 
| their grievances, and the miſerable ſituation of the poor, 
| when ſuch an accumulation has taken place upon the price of 
FF that article in particular (oats) . which conſtitutes ' the moſt * 
| _ fkrongy the moſt wholeſome, and the moſt arenen on of 6 — 


man never taſtes; that oats, that barley, fie 


A: 


| their jubſiſtence. 


So much for the 3 kr” the double accommo- nb 


maintain at this time. 


Brauch being a ſmall, very amel —_ indeed. of thoſe mots. - 3 1 
e ſtrous facts which ſhow the bleſſings of a ſyſtem of ratten ba- 23 
Toughs, and the corruptions of faction, I think myſelf called 


PR” upon, as a good Citizen (that diſtinction, beyond all others, 


which men ought to be moſt emulous to deſerve) to ſtand for= 
ward and inveſligate, as far as I am able, the cauſes of the 


=. 2 1 the twice as good apartments, and the twice as good —\ - 
 raiment and food, which the common rope. in 8 e 


| miichnef * Which the 4 ä "T8 From, I fays 85 M 


„ . 
+ * * 


fſior many a poor, meagre, emaciated, depreſſed, and hearts 
broken wretch, in this country pays, with groans and ſlavery, 
for the pampered luxury of thoſe, who, becauſe they wallo ? 
in the wealth of which they have plundered the nation, think 
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LT they have a right to ſtop the mouths of the poor, and the ad- 


and confu 


Mail, the Treaſu 


Vocates of the poor with the gag of perſecution; and, if 
they cannot effeQ that, think it right to employ their pimfe 
5 an perjurers, & Old-Bailey ſolicitors and the ſweepings of | 
. « the ſtews,” to diſturb their inveſtigations, miſrepreſent their  Þ}Þ 
_ ſentiments, and deprive them of their lives 
Citizens, there is another reaſon why I am defirons of in- 
- _ veltipating this ſubject, and it is this: That the inveſtigation 
of ſuch ſubjects has a tendency to prevent tumult, inſurrectio — {| 

fon. How deſirous ſome men, who call themſelves 
friends of Government and the Conſtitution, are to excite 
ſuch tumults, we may learn from this fact that whenever 
they believe a number of perſons are aſſembled, to enter inte 1 
peaceable enquiry, they ſend ſome one or other of their agents |} 
to prevent that enquiry, and diſturb the r Thus, the very þÞþ 
night that I had the honor to be arreſted, in „ 
_ © the ridiculous hn; args of High Treaſon, Mr. 
ab y told me, that he took, to | 
_ the meeting at the King's Arms tavern, the great over- grown 
* * an, 2 —— created the riot and confuſion — 1 
and gave t * ayor a pretence for preventing in future | 


PYs ſolut 


t peaceable aſſembly. 


Citizens! Citizens! we know, and our enemies know — | 
and their conduct ſhews that they know it—that if men wil! 
enquire, with impartiality and temper, into the cauſes of theſe 
_ calamities, will have no occaſion for turbulence; they | 
Will find that the individuals, againſt whom they are inclined | 
do direct their fury, are generally as innocent and = 
_ as themſelves; and that it is not the miller, againſt whoſe - {| 
machine they direct their fury—it is not the butcher, whoſe | 


| commodity they ſeize—it is not the baker, whoſe ſhop 


; . 


break open and rifle. —that theſe are not the men who are the | 
cCauſes of the calamities under which they groan; that the | 

- real cauſes are of much too weighty a nature to be removed | 

dy turbulence. They are fo ſerious, ſo fortified, ſo deeply | 

|  Sooted, that they can only be removed by the unanimous ſpirit 
pf enquiry diffuſing itſelf through the country, and awaken- 


ing to unanimous effort, by a ſpirited, firm, and determined 
but at the ſame time peaceable) diſpoſition, to repreſent their 


OO grievancesto each other, in the firſ inſtance, and then with 


this place, upon = 


preſſed 1 N 
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one congregated voice to that government, which, however 


it may pretend to make it high treaſon to overawe any branch 


ol it, will never fail to reſpect and reverence, as it ought, the 


ſentiments and opinions of the people, whenever, in a firm 0 


and unanimous manner, they are thundered in their ears. It 


was from this conviction that I undertook the preſent enquiry, 


and you will remember that on the laſt evening I traced ſome 
of the cauſes of the evil. I endeavoured to ſhew you that 
the evil reſulted from. impolitic regulations and exceſſive 


exactions. I endeavoured to ſhew you, in part, what I con- 


_ ceived to be 2 of this queſtion upon the ſubject of 
the preſent war; and I traced, among other circumſtances, 
the great increaſe of burthens which lays upon many commo- 


_ dities; the increaſed expence of thoſe tranſactions, in which 


they muſt —_— be engaged, before they can bring their 
- commodities to mar 
many caſes, increaſed threefold, from the drawing off of ſo 
large a number of failors and uſeful labourers for the war, 


et, and I ſhewed you, that theſe were, in 


from the ſuperior vigour and activity of the marine of the 


French republic, which while it has left to England the empty 


boaſting of the barren ſovereignty of the ocean, has never 
failed to ſweep our commerce into republican ports, which it 


was the duty of the admiſtration of this country (if they had . 


under ſtood their duty) to have protectm. 
I noticed, alſo, as another cauſe, the embargo which has 
| been laid upon all, and ſtill continues upon a large portion, IF 


of our molt eſſential merchandiſe; it is true from one or two o 
articles it has been taken off, but the evil was done, and the 
effects continue to be felt. I ſtated that the tillage of bon 
ſides the Rhine, from which we uſed to be ſupplied with va= 
Iious ſorts of grain, &c. had been neglefied and deſtroyed] j 
Ei tthat this evil had been aggravated by the prohibition of 
exportation from the country of our good ally of Prufſiaz 
and alſo the very conſiderable miſchief which had reſulted to 
this country, from the large exportations that have ben 


made of all the neceſſary articles of conſumption to the ar= 


maſies on the continent, which on account of the calamitous 
| and diſgraceful circumſtances, in common with other 
machinations of our bleſſed and immaculate miniſter, have 
been ſent three times before they reached the army for which 
they were intended; having fallen into the hands of the ene= 


my, or been deſtroyed, ſunk in the waters, or conſumed in Sn, 5 
[Aames, to prevent their falling into the hands of the ene; 
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and I noticed a particular circumſtance, of a whole mile and 
an half of hay ftacks, in the neighbourhood of Rotterdam, 
being ſet on fire, in order to prevent them . into the 
hands of the enemy. 
Now, Citizens, thoſe perſons who have been uſed to hear 
the arithmetic of Pitt will not, I ſuppoſe, readily agree with 


| ®the concluſion I ſhall draw from theſe facts: namely, that ir 
_ would have been better for this country, that this hay and theſe _ 


proviſions ſhould have fallen into the hands of the * we 
than that they ſhould have been thus deſtroyed. 95 
I mean in general, Citizens, to draw my arguments in 


this Tribune, not from partial intereſt and political expediences, 
but from broad and univerſal principles; to conſider univerſal 
juſtice and humanity the deep root and ſolid trunk from which 


my arguments are to ſprout and my concluſions grow; and 
do teach you that theſe, nd theſe alone, are the proper objects 


> your veneration. But when I ſpeak of the meaſures and Moo 


maxkims of miniſters it is impoſſible to talk of general prin- 
= Fo ciples, of philanthropy, and humanity. þ They have abjured _ 


wn all principle both by word and deed. It is a fort of watch- Wo 2 


8 word of alarm, which they never uſe but to couple it witng | 
the indefinable ſtigma of Jacobiniſm, when they want to hunt 


the perſecuted patriot to Botany Bay or the Scaffold. -I muſt 
meet them therefore upon the ground of expediency; and it 
15 the fate of theſe muddy-headed oppreſſors, that chuſe what by 


55 = ground they will, they muſt be beaten. 


You will pleaſe then to remember, that 3 conſiderable . 


. deſtruction of the neceſſaries of life has a tendency to pro- — — + 
Aluce not only a ſcarcity in the individual country in which 


© the devaſtation is committed, but mediately in the general 
ſtock of the unwerſe—that is to ſay, in the aggregate ſtock 


* of the whole of the productive countries from whence theſe 


: * reſources ſpring. All the world ſuffers, in ſome degree, in - 


point of real wealth (the wealth that conſiſts in the quantum — | 
pl real neceſſaries and comforts) and, to a very conſiderable 
degree, when the devaſtation is ſo monſtrous as that which 
5 has been committed by this fooliſh, revengeful, malicious di:. 
pPioſition—the ſyſtem of mad havock ww extermination open „ 
5 which the preſent war is conducted. „ 
Ney let us attend a little while to a Seghers af what _ 
3 is the fair and honeſt ſyſtem of commerce: not ſuch a ſyſtem of 


* Commerce as placemen and penſioners are deſirous of promo» 


* ting. Remember that the fair ſyſtem of commerce is this that 


eber one 9 ack more than in eee for the 


| contmpptien 3 
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conſu mption of that country, it ſends to another country that 


is in want of that article, in order that it may bring bac 


ſome other article of neceſſity, or luxury, of which it ſtands 
in need. VVV 3 
This is the fair, the juſt, and rational ſyſtem of commerce. 
And, with reſpe& to articles of the firſt neceſſity, this is the 
ſyſtem upon which commerce muſt inevitably be conducted. 


Suppoſe, then, as is the fact, that the whole produce of thoſe 


parts of the world that have any commercial intercourſe to- 
_ gether, taking all the different articles, is pretty nearly in 


proportion to the whole of the neceſſities and conſumption of 


all thoſe countries. This I ſay is nearly the fact; and muſt. 
be fo: for I take it for granted, that man does not toil for the 
maere pleaſure of toiling. . He toils to produce as much as he 

can find a good market for; and is never diſpoſed to produce _ 
more than he can conſume himſelf, and turn to his advantage, 


by diſpoſing of it to others. It will therefore follow that the 


Quantity requiſite to ſupply the demands of the civilized 
world, will bear a pretty general proportion to the quantitx ß 
actually produced, when the whole of that produce comes (ʒass 


— 55 by means of commerce it cannot fail, in effect, to come) 8 . 


a general market. Now the ſyſtem of commerce being, thus, _ 
A er mart for the univerſe, it follows of courſe that, with n 
reſpect to my argument, it matters not whether theſe pro= 
ductive countries, having intercourſe together, be three or 


three thouſand, I will take therefore the ſmalleſt number, 


for the ſake of ſimplicity and convenience. I will ſuppoſe 


that two countries are at war together, and that there is a 


third country which is in poſſeſſion of abundance of neceſſa - 
articles, grain for example, which it is the nature of war to 
render ſcarce, and of which, in conſequence, the other two o 

pbhoſtile countries will be in a conſiderable degree of want. 

Now what will this third country do? You may make as 

maäany treaties as you Chooſe, to bind the merchants and go; 

vernment of the pacific nation; for treaties are not even _ 

packthread— they are nothing but rotten paper, or parchment. ' _ 
at beſt; more feeble than Falſtaff's men in buckram, which he 


knocked down by the half dozen at a time; they ſtand for 8 
nothing at all when the parties have the power of breaking 


kes andi 


them.—If you with for a comment upon this text I refer vou 
to the works of the preſent King of Pruſſia. Well, Citizens, 
the ff, that has corn to ſpare will ſend it to the beſt mar- 
there are two markets in want of the commodity, 


— — will - 


— 
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will find its intereſt, and will follow its intereſt, in ſending 5 
of its ſurplus to one and part to the other. 
Suppoſe England then, that England were, at this time, 
9 . country that felt chis ſcareity, the whole ſuperfluity 


of other countries would, of courſe, find its beſt market 


here; or if the ſcarcity be greater here than in France, the 

conſequence muſt be that thoſe who have, would bring it to 

k.... Engliſh market, becauſe there it would fetch the beſt 
rice. But ſuppoſe you have produced a ſcarcity and famine _ 


in both countries, reflect, only for one moment, what muſt 


be the conſequence ? Will the country that has abundance of 7 


vorn bring the whole of it into the Engliſh market, by whick * 


means the price would be ſmaller than if they had Gs only 
| Half of that commodity to England, and the remainder to the 
_ market of France? 


Now, I aſk ou, Citizens, if this i is not a clear and plain 


demonſiration that the common ſcarcity, produced by the 


profligate and abandoned ſyſtem of burning, drowning, and 
_ deſtroying the articles of human ſuſtenance, is an aggrava- 


tion, inſtead of a mitigation of your misfortunes? and that — 


you are in reality by theſe means in a worſe ſituation than if 
the proviſions deſtroyed had fallen into the hands of the enemy? 


N Pitt and his coadjutors would have ſophiſtry enough I make 5 


no doubt to anſwer all this, in their own way, and to carry 
the queſtion againſt me in the Houſe of Commons: but I put it 


to you as plain men, underſtanding a plain queſtion=Men — | 
- Whoſe calculations are not merely confined to multiplication — | 
and ſubſtraction; —underſtanding alſo that there is ſuch a 


thing as political, as well as numerical, arithmetic—calcula- : 


tions of the deſires, wants and propenſities of men, as well | 
as treaties, compatts, plans, and cabinet pr r — 
ztt, I believe, is 


theſe things into conſideration, (of which 
as ignorant as the hobby horſe that he rode upon when a boy 


at ſchool)—baſk you whether, in defiance of all the treaties : 


| You can make, if” you produce a general ſcarcity, oe do not 


1 a much worſe effect upon your own population and 
country, than if at ha had produced that ſcarcity in your own | 
ſuffer that produce (which you ſo ridicu. 


„country only, 
_ loufly deltroy) to fall into the de of the enemy? 2 
Thus you ſee that the generous, humane, and benevolent 


F em of policy, is the beſt policy, at laſt, for the country, | 
t * * as eh as For others to o whom i it may be * . 


| xended = 


So Cie, 5 
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Citizens, there is another circumſtance of a very curious 
_ nature; and almoſt as diſgraceful as it is curious, which it is 
_ neceſſary for me to dwell upon. But diſgraceful circumſtan- 


ces will never put the preſent adminiſtration to the bluſh; 


and fo I nced not have any tenderneſs for them on the occa- 


ſion. I mean the conduct of the cabinet of this * with = 
5 relpect to neutral veſlels. 4 


There was a time when Britons had an open, manly 4 5 
courageous ſpirit. There was a time when Britons had a 
ſenſe of honor, and a feeling of benevolence; when they 
would have diſdained to ſet the example of violating all the 
admitted laws of neutrality between nation and nation. There 


was a time, when the people of this country knew that neu- 
tral veſſels were ſacred, whatever war might exiſt between 


two contending countries. But this, Citizens, was a tine 
When Britons diſdained all weapons but thoſe of open and 2 
manly exertion. This was a time when the deteſtable policy _ 
was not underſtood, nor could ever have been ſuggeſted, * ol 
attempting to ſtarve twenty-four millions of brave and virtu= n 


dus men, becauſe they were ſtruggling for their . — : 8 - 


3 from unheard of deſpotiſm. 


Ves, Citizens, there was a time when this country, upon — 
the very eve of a war with France, freely permitted to go tos 


that country large quantities and ſupplies of corn, becauſe t 
was known that the rival country was in want of ſuch afiſt- 


| ance, I believe it is well authenticated that George the 7 a 5 


for George the ſecond was a gentleman !—l ſay it is well au- 


=: . thenticated, there was a time when George the ſecond, actu- 


ally engaged in a war with France, yet ſuffered a ſupply of : 


V wheat to be ſent into that count, to 3 the * from . 5 


periſbing with famine. 


This was glorious and mne Com a. — thy 2 3 


Briton! and if I had any nationality about me, it would ; 


| ws me to regret that the man who did this act was * x : J 


rn in the country which gave me birth. 


There was alſo a time when the laws of nations were re- 


= ſpected; there was alſo a time when the brave and hardy 2 3 | 
Briton met his enemy face to face in the field I mean not to 
35 ſtand up here as a panegyriſt of ſlaughter, I hate maſſacre 3 


and murder however diſguiſed: yet, comparing the two 


LE riods, and the two lines of conduct, I cannot but admire the = 


man who prefers to ſtand openly forward i in the field of com- 


bat, to the man who wiſhes by artificial famine to rid the 
„„ world of e enemies be e not ; meet; becauſe he knows his 


——_ So 
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degeneracy of mind has ſunk him below the gigantic powers 
of thoſe who are ſtruggling for freedom and juſtice. There 
is a Chance that the man who meets his enemy openly in the 
field ſuppoſes he is right, deteſtable as the acts of murder 


muſt always be by which ſuch enmity muſt be ſupported. 
But the wretch who attempts to ſtarve, to poiſon, or afſaſi- 


nate, who hires perjured ſpies and tumultuous aſſaſſins to 
breed confuſion in a neighbouring country, that he may 
_ Charge that confuſion upon thoſe whom he has baſely and in- 


| folently injured; ſuch a man, by his deteſtable arts, and | 


oy ſneaking tricks, proves that he knows himſelf to be a jug- 
gler, and that his cauſe is as rotten as his heart is hollo . 


: Well, Citizens, while the generous ſpirit of freedom ftill _ 
remained, Britain reſpected the laws of nations: and neu. 


_ tral veſlels went free. What has been the conduct during the 
15 7 war ? I ſhall not recapitulate the circumſtances which 


ſtated the other evening, relative to dragooning one nation 


and another into this mad war with the French Republic: 


I ſhall confine myſelf to the capture of the veſſels of thoſe HE 


nations which in defiance of the juggling and bullying cabinet 


1 this country, have continued their neutrality. And here 
e. ven the Treaſury runners will not have the face to contradict 
me. They know the facts. They are a little more in their 


way. There can be no doubt, when a man begs pardon, 
Whether he has committed the offence, And Pitt it is noto- 


tieious has done ſo more than once. 


. He ſeized every neutral veſſel; and brought them into the 


ports of this country What has been the conſequence? 


Whether by miſmanagement or what not, even the corn 
ſeized in the firſt inſtance proved good for little upon the 
5 hands of the ſeizers. But the neutral countries began to 
ſiee this juggling; and they began to juggle in return. They _ 
put all their rotten corn on board proper veſſels, and threw _ 
_ them in the way of the ſhips of England, that they might be 


ſeized: knowing very well what fort of ſhallow-pated bul- . 


liess they had to deal with, and that, ſooner or later, theß 


_ __ - ſhould have full indemnity for them. 
Well, the ſhips were captured in due time; and e 
cdzhey do with them? Why they ſent this bleſſed harveſt, which 
they had thus reaped by their ſyſtem of piracy, into the gra- 


me; and what did 


naries and ſtorehouſes in this place, and that place, and the 
dotner place; and you may know ſome of it by the ſmell, if 
you go along bank ſide in the Borough at this time. But do 
not miſtake it for dunghills, or night carts, I pray you. It 
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is the corn your governors intended you ſhould eat. For they 
ſent all the good corn out of the country, as faſt as they _ 
to ſupply their good allies; and behold when they came to 


open their magazines, (having been obliged already to pay 


down a good price for the commodity, and make ſneaking 
apologies, as bullies uſually do, to the neutral nations ay 

had inſulted) they found precious ſtocks of ſtuff, the greateſt 
part of which was obliged to be fold to the real ſwiniſh mul- 


tttitude: not to the two /egged ſwine, but the real ſwiniſh mul= 
ttitude, who run on all fours: many of whom even had the 


ſeditious and treaſonable preſumption to toſs up their ſmouts 


and refuſe the miniſterial banquet that was offered to them. 


= Citizens, the evil conſequences of this war, and the ſyſ- 
tem upon which it has been conducted, have not ſtopped 
| Here. We muſt take into conſideration the Ry has 


been done to our own agriculture, at home; the loſs of thoſe . 


hands by which the agriculture ought to have been promoted, * 


by diſtreſs and miſery, by emigration to America, by man- 
ning our armies, and by the laudable and excellent ſcience of 


kidnapping. The individual whoſe plough ſhould have fur- 
rowed the earth, and produced the ſmile of plenty, has been 


ſent with his ſword to gore the breaſts of the friends of tte 


human race, and ſpread devaſtation and miſery throughout Dy 


Europe. 1 


If this has not produced an abſolute decline of the eultiva-. 
tion of our farms, it has at leaſt operated to prevent the im- 


provement and continued increaſe of production, which the Fong ma 


improved ſtate of ſociety would otherwiſe have inſured. We 


| are to recollect, that when war ſounds his ſoul-chilling trum- hes 


pet, when the ſhrill blaſt of revenge and carnage is ſounding 1 


from one end of a country to another, all other concerns 


ſtagnate; commerce droops, the arts expire, ſcience lan- 


guilbes, and agricultural improvement is no more: and they _ 


+ muſt be miſerably ignorant indeed of the condition and ſtate = 
. of this country, who do not know that there is room enough 155 5 
for improvement with reſpect to agriculture among us. 


| ſhall give you upon this head the beſt ſort of authority to 


| argue from upon ſuch an occaſion: ariſtocratic authority. == 
I find by the Report of the Committee appointed by the 


Board of Agriculture, to take into conſideration the ſtate 
& of waſte lands and common fields in this kingdom,“ that 


the whole ſoil of Britain is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of about . 


49,436, 160 acres. Now let us conſider what is the quantity 
of this that is cultivated. and what the quantity that is waſte, 
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We are informed that the waſte lands in this kingdom amount 

to 6,259,472 acres; we are informed that the waſte lands in 

Wales amount to 1,629,307 acres ; and we find that the waſte 
lands in Scotland amount to 14,218,222 acres; the whole to- 


_ gether amounting to 22,107,001 acres, uncultivated ; while 1 8 


the whole cultivated land is only 27, 329, 159 acres. So that 
there is almoſt half of this happy, this glorious, this wiſely 
governed and flouriſhing country lies waſte and unculti- 


| vated, under the influence and auſpices of fo bleſſed a conſti- 
tution and fo bleſſed an adminiſtration as we have the happineſs * 


to boaſt. Almoſt one half of one of the fineſt countries in 


dme world lying poſitively uncultivated, and producing no one 4} 
advantage hardly to man or beaſt! Theſe are facts I ſtate not 


from the viſionary conceptions of my own brain; not from 


mene ravings of democrats; not from the inſidious inventions 
of Jacobins, but from the agents of government themſelves, _ 


| Let us conſider then, in the language of their own report., 


from committees appointed by their own Board of Agricul- 


& what a difference would it make in the ſtate OY os 


© of this iſland, were only one half of theſe exten 


4 to wave with luxuriant crops of grain—be covered with 


L innumerable herds and flocks, or cloathed with ſtately — | 


ive waſtes | 


| Ir has been objefted that a large part of this waſte land = 


— could not be cultivated. This objection alſo the Committe: 


of the Board of Agriculture has been kind enough to remove. 


For it ſtates that the lands incapable of all improvement are 


bo hnly one million of acres; that the lands fit to be planted are 5 
fttzhree millions of acres; that the lands fit for arable and paſture 


ek᷑zre fourteen millions; lands fit for tillage three millions; and |} 
lands capable of being converted into meadow, or water mea=  Þf 
do, one million. So that we have eighteen millions of acres 


in this country, now uncultivated, which are capable of being 


applied to the moſt important uſes: thoſe uſes directly con- 


nected wth the ſubſiſtence and comfort of the inhabitants 


8 We have three millions fit for timber, and which therefore 


would be uſeful, in a ſecondary degree, to the maintenance of 


due life and comfort of man; and only one million abſolutely  Þ} 
ſterile; and even this one million might, perhaps, be covered 


ns with flocks of goats, which, though they yield no fleece, to 


Increaſe the commerce of the country, yet afford a hole: | 


ſeome food, by their milk, and their fleſh, while young, which 


would be better than for ſo many inhabitants of the OR = 3 
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to be in want of all wholeſome and neceſſary comfort, as they 


aære at this time. Now, Citizens, we are told from this ſame 

author, that thoſe lands might annually produce as much , _ 
proviſions as would be worth 19,500,000 pounds per year; 

and that they would produce wood for building, firing, &c. 


and other uſes, as much as wu be worth ſeveral Ons: 


55 more. 


Conſider ths "hoe 4 minute, what bleſlings . a wiſe . 


peaceful adminiſtration of this country might "have ſecured ED g 
by applying our reſources to improvement and cultivation; 


and reflect what curſes they have procured by the mad havock 2» 


and confuſion i into which they have plunged us, and the 0 Y 
= of Europe. - i 
Let us conſider, Citizens, bow many deſerts might "RIOT 


= been made to ſinile in fertility, by a proper application of our 


reſources; for though it has been ſaid, and I am much inclined 
do agree with it, that the incloſures which have taken place 


in this country, have been a great calamity; yet I am ſure of 


this, that incloſure, upon a fair and honeſt prinetple, might 
de productive of the greateſt advantages. For you are to 


remember that, in conſequence of incloſure, you may have a 


greater height of cultivation, you may have a greater quan- 
tity of cattle, and other neceſſaries of life, produced; that 


your wool is leſs injured and of a ſuperior quality, and there: 
fore more advantageous to the producer, and better for the 
conſumer. But incloſures ought not to be conducted upon 


1 principle that has been uſual among us. The rich man 


| ought not to have an att of parliament to rob the poor _ 5 
huolder of his eſtate. I ſay the poor freeholder: for I chal. 


lenge the greateſt caſuiſt of the law to produce me a better 


-. "—_ by which the firſt nobleman in the land holds his eſtate, 


times: the 


than I will produce in favour of the eſtate which the poor = 5 
man has in that right of commonage, which may have been 


benqueathed, or made over to him, by the nobles and * „„ 

b landed proprietors of former generations. . 
Citizens, our nobles had once ſome nobility. 18 mot 
to recall to your admiration the ages of feudal barbariſm; 8 

_ T wiſh not to have the chains of feudal barbariſm without . 


of the advantages of feudal munificence, I remember, from | 2 
the pages I have turned over, accounts of the manner in 


which our great nobility enjoyed their reyenues in former 


undreds and thouſands of individuals ſupported 5 


| by their bounty; their open halls of hoſpitality; the recrea= 5 


5 5 cons: >To ang rs with which oy: enlivened _ 
* N — wo 
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People, at a periode; * bounty which they Ml 
played towards them. But in theſe times they had not learned 


do conſider it as their beſt grandeur to loll themſelves into 
apople ctick diſeaſes, in a ſtupid gilded coach; the thought, 
on the contrary, that the ſplendour and greatneſs of their no- 


bility and fortune was beſt diſplayed by having their tenants 


around them, enjoying the comforts and relaxations of life, 
about them, at their expence. However, in other circum- 


ſtances, they might be inclined to oppreſs thoſe individuals, 


7 they had ſome degree of 8 at lea, in their conduct | 
towards them, in theſe reſpects. A 


Among the moſt conſpicuous of ls. in point 1 this 


£ WO was John of, Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter : for 


Dukes, even royal Dukes, were not always made of ſuch 
ſtuff as they are made of in the preſent day! Among the 
| foremoſt of thoſe Dukes, whoſe liberality kept ſome pace 
with their poſſeſſions, . was John of Gaunt, Duke of Lanca- 
er, whg bequeathed a great quantity of land to the poor in- 


habitantꝰ in particular ſituations, to be held oy them, and all 5 — 


1 inhabitants of ſuch diſtricts, for ever. 
Now! ſhould like to know of thoſe gentlemen a cr 


LES out about Republicans and levellers of property, and all this 


ſtuff and nonſenſe, which originated in their own diſtempered - 


brains: I would aſk which of them holds their eſtates upon a 


better tenure? But the greateſt plunderer and oppreſſor always 


cries ſtop thief firſt; becauſe he is deſirous of creating that 


„ which will prevent his © own n r from 5 
bei eee. 8 E 3 
What then is the ſyſtem upon . incloſures are now —_ 
RE carried on? and what ought it to be? 1 
With reſpect to agriculture, two objects . 1 to. 


e . "he kept in view: namely to produce the largeſt quantity of - o 
the neceſſaries of life that the country can produce; and to 
promote the moſt equal diſtribution of thoſe articles of com 


fort which can peaceably and juſtly be effected. This is my 
| ſyſtem of equality and juſtice. This is my idea of the firſt 
and genuine principles of juſt government, with reſpe& to 


„ agriculture to produce the largeſt ney of the neceſſaries 
bol life, and to promote the moſt equal diſtribution of thoſe = 


articles. A little obſervation will ſhew us that the laſt f 


theſe, the moſt important, has never been attended to at all; = 


” and that the firſt has been attended to in a very imperfect man- 


on ner: ; witnels the wake lands I have * ſtated to you. 3 


| Ciiiens, | 


RL 
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Citizens, the fact is, that hs is a third obj ect, which, 


though it ought to be no object at all, is the only object _ 


governments in general; namely, "REVENUE! becauſe 


without revenue, that is to ſay without taxation, the ex- 


pences and extravagances of miniſters and their favourites — 
cannot be ſupported; pimps and paraſites cannot ſwell to 
power and grandeur; numerous trains of ſpies, informers, 
and aſlaſſins, cannot be ſupported; and, in ſhort, the whole 


ſyſtem of that grandeur, luxury, extravagance and folly, oy 


| : which conſtitute what miniſters call the grandeur and proſpe- 


rity of the nation, muſt tumble into ruin if this revenue were 


not to be kept in the moſt flouriſhing and proſperous condi= 
tion. In order to ſupport this revenue, it has been — 

to oppreſs, in a great degree, the agriculture of the country: 
for as Soame Fenyns, (who though an ariſtocrat, could ſi me- 


times find out the truth) obſerved, the commerce of this 


country may be conſidered as a bog Vou ſee he thought 
the rich merchants the ſwiniſh multitude The commerce 


of this country may be conſidered as a hog: if you touch but ; 


one briſtle upon its back, it immediately begins to make ſuch BE 


2 grunting, that it throws the whole ſty into confuſion; and 5 


the country is diſtracted with its clamour; while agriculture, 5 


5 like a poor ſheep, is led up ſilently every year, to yield its 5 
: fleeces to the ſhearer, without uttering an individual mur- 
| mur. 


Now, ideen ſuch being the well diſpoſition of 20ri- 5 


: culture; or the individuals who are employed in agriculture; 
and ſuch being the turbulent diſpoſition of our rich ariffa- - 


cC.ratie merchants, it is eaſy to ſee that miniſters will have „ 
large a portion as they can, out of the labour and ſweat of N 


15 the induſtrious poor. SE 
But let us now conſider hw n are at preſent „ 85 


5 ; . ried on. A bill is brought into Parliament, that Virtnous 
and immaculate aſſembly, concerning which I always want 
words to ſpeak with becoming reverence !— A bill is brought 


into parliament, by a rich proprietor, who has got a large ar 


eſtate, by the fide of a common; and thinks that common LL 


would be a very good addition to this eſtate, and is, there: 
fore, deſirous that this common ſhould be incloſed for his be- 
niefit and advantage. Well what is the mode of proceeding ? E 

A time is appointed, and ſometimes no time at all, for vou 


18 will remember, that, ſome years ago, a Mr. William Tooke, 


bad an eſtate in the nighbourhood of a brother of the Lord 1 


: "wu — De Grey, which Chief Jullice was a ded uſe= _ 
„ 8 „ 1 8 
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ified co Lond North... And this. relation-of the: Chief - 


Juſtice had a mind to incloſe Mr. Wm. T ooke's eſtate, for 


his benefit and advantage. A bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment. It was introduced, read, and re-read on the ſame 
day, and committed to be read the third day, and paſſed the 
day following. How was this prevented? Why John Horne, 
who has ſince taken the name of Tooke, and fa has done 
many glorioully a audacious things in the cauſe of liberty; and 
who, notwi ding the aſſaſſin-like attack that has been 


made upon his aged hfe, by the Reevites and Pittites of =: t 
day, during the Jaſt ſummer, by keeping him ſhut up in a 
_ cloſe unwholeſome room, I hope he will live todo many more | 


loriouſly audacious things in the fame cauſe—This John 
we 3 Tooke wrote a libel upon the Speaker of the Houſe 


of Commons: and I have heard him ſay, that it was certainly 
the moſt audacious libel that ever was penned. He got it 


immediately inſerted in the newſpaper. This libel kicked up, WY 


as he expected, a monſtrous riot in St. Stephen's chapel:— — _ 


_ for that is ſometimes—or at leaſt it uſed to be:—not the pre- 


ſent Houſe of. Commons to be ſure:—l ſpeak only of former 2 
88 Houſes of. Commons, about which it is no treaſon to ſpeak 


* one's mind freely. Theſe, however, have been formerly the _ = 2 
moſt riotous and ſometimes the moſt blackguard aſſemblics i in 5 ö 


dtzte nation. I he preſent parliament is undoubtedly very 
much reformed: but I hope the next will be ed fill - 
more. The Speaker, in a very great fury, took the chair; 
ad nd immediately declared, he would not it there and have 


7 the dignity ol the Houſe attacked through his ſides, in this - 


| way. A warm debate was produced, and the attention of the ; 
_ public was called towards the ſubject. e | 


They attempted, but were not wiſe enough to TAE ho — 


to do it, to puaiſh the author of the libel: but they never 
dued to bring in the bill a third time; and the relation of 
the great, and upright, and immaculate Lord Chief Juſtice; 
who was the great and powerful friend of the great and —_— MM - 
erful Lord North, never had his bill brought in again; and 
wuas glad to make his peace, in a fair and honourable manner, 


= with the ſaid Mr. Wm. Tooke, whoſe eſtate he bad 3 N 


co incloſe as his own. | . 
In the uſual heels CEC a bill is brought in, 55 


5 * petitions may be preſented, and which, when they are 
i ſupported, ſome little compenſation, to be "th is generally 


made to the lower orders of ſociety. But ſuppoſe it happens, 
3 8; it does N — and muſt 2 happen: -——_ 
1 ONT Oe mat — 
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that thoſe poor. individuals have no friend even to put it into 
their minds that they have the power of doing ſuch a thing: 
and the great are not very anxious that the poor about them, 
| ſhould be very well informed as to their political rights! No: 
they are to be fleeced as bare as can be, and their very bones 
are to be picked, after they are fleeced, by the rich man, who 
having committed a highway robbery upon their lutle proper- 


ties, talks of the ſecurity of property, and enters into aſſo- 


ciations, with Reeves and his cabaliſtical informers, to pre- 


vent Republicans and Levellers from enquiring into the right 
dy which thele robberies have been committed. _ 4 


oy . s 1 


But, Citizens, it is very evident that a tenth part of that 


expence, which has been devoted in this mad and ridiculous' 


war, and in ſupporting the places, penſions, and emo!uments 


of the corrupt ſet wio have produced the war—a tenth part 


of this revenue would have cultivated, or made conſiderable. 


advances towards cultivating, all the waſte lands throug bout. - 


the country, for the benefit and advantage of the common pea= _ 


| ple;—aot, a bare common, with here a blade of  grals 


and there a blade of graſs, and here a dangling briar and 


SY there a copſe to deſtroy their little locks. No, they may = 


turn them into a plentiful, luxuriant, ſmiling country, from 


which they might reap a part of their ſubſiſtence; and not bs 
compelled to toil from their bed to their table, and from 


their table to their beds, and thus from day to day, in one 
_ conſtant ſucceſſion of labour, as if the great maſs of man- 


kind were only born to breed ſlaves for the higher orders of © 


ſociety; and to toil and ſweat, and die, without comfort and 
_ ..__ accommodation. JJ oa wo on mo TIN 


| Go even into the neighbourhood of this metropolis; whers 
manure is abundant; where the means of cultivation are 


 eaſy;—go which way you will; turn to the caſt, the weſt, 


the north or ſouth ;—ſee what tracks of land lay bare and de- 
ſolate, which, with a little of the care of government, if 


they had time to beſtowit upon ſuch inſignificant ſubjects, might Yo 


procure a comfortable ſubſiſtence for innumerable families, 


whoſe little cottages, riſing here and there, with a little affiſt= 


ance, might turn this waſte into a blooming Eden, and = 


make this country, as one of our poets has called it, * the 


exhauſtleſs granary of the world!” But all our reſources are 


ſpwallowed up by this mad and ruinous war. Nothing can be 
thought of but the annihilation of freedom. Nothing can be 


os thought of but ſpreading the name of a Pitt, over the con- 5 


| tinent; and the empty boaſt, of a ſhuffling individual ana 
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his coadjutor, Dundas, having given a conſtitution to a coun- 
try, who would neither accept of that conſtitution, nor ſuffer | 


either the one or the other of them to be door keeper to the 


Convention for which they would form the laws. 85 

For this, agriculture is to be neglected, the arts are to be 
deſtroyed, Wiſdom is to be forbidden to open her lips, infant 
Genius is no more to plume its unfledged wings in popular 


aſſemblies, leaſt it ſhould ſoar to the realm of light and truth | 
Every thing is to be neglected; every thing is to be over- 


crown; the poor are to be ſtarved in myriads, and only have 


the melancholy alternative to turn their throats like ſheep to 
the butchering hand—1I was going to ſay of their enemy 


No, not of their enemy, but of the enemy of Pitt and his 
Pitiites and Dundas and the aſſes which follow him for 
mis, I fay, every right, every happineſs, every ſocial duty, 
. __ are to be ſwallowed up! carnage is to reign, year after year, 
campaign after campaign! mad project after mad project! — 
: Diſappointment, inſtead of producing wiſdom, is only to 
produce geſperation!—and the wretched inhabitants of La 


| Viendte are again to be ſeduced, we are told, from their alle- 5 


giance; that war may once more rage through that devoted 
country, and the miniſter of this devoted country may have 

occaſion to plunge it ſtill deeper, into miſery and deſolation. 
From calamities ſo aggravated I was going to call for guar- 


| dian angels—I was going to call for preſerving Deities to 


| reſcue us. But no: I call upon the good ſenſeI call upon 
tte virtue—I call upon the ſpirit, and integrity of the peo- 


ple, to ſnatch the people from the precipice upon which hy 


| Rand, and preſerve us from the deſolation Which ele mut 


_— NETS. 
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THE EPITHALAMIUM. , 


(FROM THE PE ERIPATETIC.) 


SPORTIVE Lyre, whoſe artleſs ſtrings, 
Bruſh'd by young Affection's wings. 
(Nymphs and ruſties liſt'ning round) 
 Whiſper'd ſweet the varied ſound | 
EY Sounds which only aim'd to borrow - 
Pathos from the youthful heart, — 
Thrills of Hope, and Sighs of Sorrow 
PFleeting joy, and tranſient ſmart!— 
he Sportive Lyre! ah, once again= - 
Once again, and then no more 
5 Let me wake the youthful ſtrain, 
And thy playful ſtrings explore. 
8 Once again—and then, adicu ſJ@= 
Bolder heights my ſoul ſhall try ; I DL FS. 
Bolder objects riſe in view? V 
g Taurk and godlike Lizzaryl e nd: 
To theſe my eye enamour'd turns: „ 
For theſe my ardent boſom n 
Let theſe alone my thoughts orie 8 
ny Tur and godlike Lizenry! | 
WEN Rous'd by theſe, my glowing foul 
Pants a nobler wreath to gain — 
2 5 Pants for GLoxx's patriot goal 5 
Where the daring Virtues reign! 
. Pants to hear the graver Muſe 
Wake the loud enthuſiaſt ſhell | 
5 Whole. notes heroic pride infuſe 
And bid the ſoul with ardour 3 — — 
| Noble Ardour !==virtuous Zeal! ns 
Parent of each generous deed; 
1 Guardian: of the euBLIC WEAL, 
= 5 For which the valiant joy to bleed. 
UVV Thoughts like theſe, from hence, _ 
= Shall this glowing boſom own,— 
= 2 Thoughts that lift the ſoul on ** 
| RR. To make its own Eternity, 
5 g © And with Meonian rapture ſwell 
5 The notes of F ame's immortal ſhell. 


2 Meanwhile, Is 1 ! thy 3 I; join,— 
1 9 mY > F * awhile to thy ardours * 5 
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Thoſe ardours which TY when anxiety reigns, 


When the nerves wildly throb, or when languid the veins, - 
By Stella awakened, pour balm thro! my ſoul, 
Lull to ſleep every pang, and each ſorrow controul, 

And, chacing each u. 

Reſtore me to harmony, ſoftneſs, and joy ;— 


n that peace would deſtroy, 


Thoſe erdours by Nature indulgently given 


To realize all that is look'd for in heaven,— 


To unite us in bonds of affection and peace, „ 

And bid the rude ſtruggles of ſelfiſhneſs N 5 
Till, heart link'd to heart, all the univerſe ſmile, 

And Social Affection each ſorrow beguile, VE REED 
While Sy mpathy's touch ſhall the union ſuſtain, | 


3 And vibrate alike thro? each link of the chain. 


Yes ſuch, if by Nature conducted, and Join'd 


I Wat by Intere and Pride, but the tie of the mind, 


Sex blended with ſex from affection alone, 


And Simplicity made every boſom its throne— _ 


. Such, ſuch are the bleſſings from Hymen would flow, ; 0 


= 8 And this wilderneſs turn tò an Eden below ;ﬀm _ 
a "An Eden of. Mind where cach virtue ſhould blow. ED nos 


WE . 161 mou Eye that reign'ſt oe er the few ey , 
as 3 Who boldly the dictates of Nature purſue! : | 


Bleſt en who alone to the virtuous art 3 1 


8 Who 


boſoms the charm of Simplicity own, 


While a ſordid impoſtor, uſurping thy name, —— 
Of throngs of proud votaries the homage can 8 mY 


£8 The creatures of Faſhion, of Avarice the flaves, 
Whom Vanity leads, and each folly depraves. - 
But ſee, what kind omens bright e . 25 


— patriot boſom of Virtue to cheer! 
Simplicity comes; by fair Liberty led, 


And Hymen—pure Hymen ſhall lift up his head, 


Each Social Affection once more ſhall return, EX” 


And the altar of Truth with pure incenſe ſhall "2 „ 
While Love, like the Pharnix, ſhall riſe from the flame, — => 
His laws hall xeſtore, and his ſaboth roclaim; | 
And, wide thro” the Heavens his "6x45 pat nies 
Noe Shall ſhake his —— * ae ſhed 3 0˙ er the 3 


- world, 


pinions un furld, b 


| called upon, 
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| Cs f depriving the Mia of ds P05 LE Ry 


N in the REPRESENTATION. The 


Tulip LEecruRE © on the Cauſes of the preſent 


DEARNESS & SCARCITY of PROVISIONS, 
delivered 3 — 6th, 795. > 


| Curran, | 


8 1 is the thitd time I hive met you upon oohe e ſubjef of 2 | 
— _ this night's Lecture: if I were to meet you again and again 
FF till I have gone through the whole of my ſubject, I know 
not when this courſe of lectures could poſſibly cloſe. - 
further our reſearches extend, the more we find to inveſti. :- 
gaate. This, fo true in ſciences, is perhaps more conſpicuouſñ 
due with reſpect to the ſources of thoſe n 2 cala- „„ 


mities under which we are ſinkinng. 


= 


4 1 anticipated to you on the firſt night the very OT feld — 
of enquiry into which this topic would lead me. I was not 
_ aware, however, of its full extent. In ſhort, it would be 
| totally impoſſible to do juſtice to the ſubject in a courſe of 


lectures that roms to be miſcellaneous; and I feel myſelf Wy: 


it to a concluſion this evening. 


In my mode of inveſtigating it 1 have divided it into two 8 = a 
1 general 33 that is to ſay, the immediate cauſes of aggra k 
vated ſcarcity and dearneſs; and the general regulations which 


. to have begun with the latter. Circumſtances, however, led 
me o a different arrangement: particularly my having an- | 

nounced as a part of the ſubject a topic which Kaka 
+ connected itſelf with that branch of the enquiry, at a time 
| when I was not aware that I ſhould deliver any more than ane 
| leflure upon the ſubject before me. 


rom the preſſure of temporary _— to o bring VVV 


bdbavxe unfortunately been adopted, in this country, by which 1 
4 the gradual increaſe has been occaſioned. For the ſake of me- 
mwmadical arrangement, it would have been proper, perhaps, 


arily Os We 


The greateſt part then of what I had to ſay upon the : 


: a es the temp y ſcarcity 1 have brov ke to a con clu- CES | 


barefaced corruption in this country, _ 
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ſion in the former lecture. I am now going to the immediate 
Inveſtigation of what may be conſidered as the permanent, 
though growing, cauſes of the dearneſs of proviſions in this 
country. And, among thofe, I ſhall conſider paper credit; 
the corn laws; the monopoly of farms; the encouragement 
of the breed of horſes; tythes; the neglect of our fiſheries; 
and contracts and monopolies between fiſhermen and fiſh- 
mongers; from whence I ſhall digreſs once more to the affairs 


= of Poland, and then lead you back to that which in fact is 


e fountain of all the other cauſes, the monſtrous growth of 


Witch reſpeft to paper credit, it may not, at firſt view, 
appear to be immediately connected with the ſubject. But 


| this opinion will vaniſh, if you remember that it is an admitted 
principle, making exceptions for accidents which may produce ÞF 
temporary ſcarcity, and alſo for the contracts and monopolies | 


cowmmodities muſt nece 6 
cCdbirculating medium ;—or in other words, that gold and 


between the holders of particular articles, that the price of | 
ſſarily be regulated by the — of 
ver 


and all other arbitrary ſigns of property, decreaſe and flutu- Ry 


Hons dãte in their value, in proportion as they become more abund« n Dñ 8 
ant, but that the real articles of neceſſity always remain pre: 


cdiſely the ſame. The calculations and cuſtomary language 
Hof the world lead us indeed to a contrary concluſion. But 


Pou are to conſider that 


te fact is, that it is gold that is purchaſed with commodity, = TY 
and not commodity with gold: the gold being in reality nos 


thing but the counters or the figures, if I may ſo expreſs | 


Whenever, therefore, the numeral or nominal wealth is more 3 
aubundant than the production, you muſt put down a greater 
Quantity of theſe counters, or the ſigns of theſe counters, to 


tteell how many ſheep, how many oxem or how much corn you = 3 
J 


N increaſe the ſpecie, but on the contrary may be proved to oc- 
ceaſion its diminution, yet increaſes the circulating medium: | 
that is to ſay, that paper is taken to market, particularly the 


ER - Wholeſale market, inſtead of ſpecie, and, paſſing in common 
_ ____ With the circulating ſpecie, increaſes the quantity of nominal | 
wealth in circulation, and of courſe occaſions any given quan= | 


——__Gw@@wew. 


| tity of money to be worth ſo much the leſs. Thus then you 1 


will find that the circulation of paper begets an increaſe in the 


price of all the articles of conſumption which the great maſs | * 


 - of the people have occaſion for, It is ſo important that this | 
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part of the ſubje& ſhould be underſtood, that I would rather 
de guilty of tautology than be obſcure. I will ſtate it therefore 
in another way: As the price of the article which can be 
brought into the market, muſt be proportionate to the quan- 
tity of circulating medium which can be carried into the mar- 
| ket, it follows of courſe that if I, having $0ool. in ſpecie, 
can circulate my paper to the amount of 5000l. more, and 


ttlus carry in effect 10,000]. into the market, inſtead of 5oool. = 
I produce an inevitable increaſe in the price of the articles to 
be conſumed. This, with reſpect to the dealers in this paper 


coin, is matter of no inconvenience. It is a ſtruggle of 
credit. It enables them to carry on their commerce with 


greater facility; and he whoſe word paſſes moſt current has "pp 


the beſt of it. But the common people, the working man 


and the litdle ſhopkeeper, have no part of the credit reſulting —& 
from this circulating paper. They muſt take it indeed, ſome- 


| times in payment; and they muſt abide by the loſs of the e-. 
Change, and the delay. But their notes will not be accepted; 
| their accommodations between individual and individual will 


iet paſs current; they are not permitted to ſwindle the public 
though the rich are; but they muſt bear their part of the i. 
_ Treaſed price of the neceſſaries of life, in conſequence of this 


8 ſwinaling in whick they have no ſhare. 


= And yet, Citizens, no ſort of property is protected Woo 
ſio much jcalouſy as this fabricated, circulating medium. 


The laws of this country, ſevere and ſanguinary enough in = 
many reſpects that relate to the treatment of the lower or- 


ders of ſociety, have thought it neceſſary to be ſtill more 


| rigid than uſual with reſpeR to this paper credit: and conſe. 
gqauently we find that forgery is among thoſe crimes ang 
offences which never eſcape the laſt ſentence and puniſhment | 


TY of the law. 


RTC fone akon fore... ly 


. ve cannot admit that forgery is a crime peculiarly marxed 


| with the blackeſt Rains of turpitude.—I ftand not up as an 
advocate for crimes that violate property; but I with that Aa N 
ſcale ſhould be obſerved between the puniſhment and the tur= 


paid of actions. Surely, then, I ſay we cannot ſuppoſe | 


8 that there is more moral turpitude in the act of forgery than 3 


in many actions that are paſſed by with a much ſlighter d. 
gree of puniſhment. The common feelings of mankind re. 
volt at ſuch a ſuppoſition : and nothing but that commercial 
influence which, of late years, has contaminated our coun_ 
cils and our laws, could have countenanced the'unremittin, 
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ſeverity with which this crime has been purſued, we find 

accordingly that where individuals have not been miſled 
either by commercial connections, or by particular attach. 
ments, to the modes and prattices of the times, that a great 
diſpoſition ariſes among mankind to condemn or blame this 
extreme ſeverity; nor could all the arguments of commer- 


cial expediency and the inviolable barrier of mercantile cre» _ 
di,, ſtifle the voice of public ſympathy-in the recent caſes of 
Tas he and Dodd, - . 


A very ludicrous anecdote, applicable to this ſubjekt, was 
once related to me by an officer whoſe duty it is to attend one 


of the circuits, A man had been indicted for forgery at the 


aſſizes; and a jury of farmers and graziers was impannelled 
to try the offence. The facts were proved beyond the poſſi- 


bility of contradiction; but the honeſt farmers did not un- 
_ derſtand how it ſhould happen, that a man who committed a 


1 15 robbery without any ſort of violence, or injury to the peace 
of ſociety, ſhould be puniſhed in a manner ſo much more 


ſevere than many whoſe crimes were marked with deeper 
turpitude. They therefore conſulted among themſelves, nd 
preſently agreed. that tho' the thing to be ſure were proven 


5 yet as for matter of that, it was impoſſible to hang a man 5 


= for a bit of paper. If he had ſtole a ſheep, it would have 28 


ERP been another thing; but to hang a man for a bit of paper, na 


|, they could never agree with that maiter: as they had juſt 
been trying a man, who had killed another by an unlucky 
blow, and which the Judg e inſtructed them to find only man- 


. laughter, they agreed to bring this 1 in manflonghter: allo; and OE 


1 manſlauy zhter it was, 


But however ee at a bobs, reaſoning ike. 888 i 


_ . qporalifls, we might be to account why a ſuperior degree of T2 


| Teverity thould be adopted, for the preſervation of this parti= — 
cular ſpecies of property, practice will ſoon give us a 


1 clue. Nothing is io l to individual accumulation and 5 | 


1 monopoly. 


This the legilators of the anc! ent a very well Has; | 


5 5 They knew that in proportion as you can compreſs property 


8 into a {mall com _ a few will have an opportunity of in- 


SD: groſſing to them 


the country, and of keeping the other portions of ſociety in 
miiſery and depreſſion. Lycurgus therefore invented a ſpe= 
Ties of coin, which has been rendered famous through ſuc. 
ceeding ages, by the name of iron money. So that if a man 
— 8 Was Worth * or Fu pounls, he was obliged 
e 2 


elves a larger proportion of the riches g. 
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to hire a waggon, to remove it from place to place: an expe- | 
dient which could not fail of producing the deſired effect, 
of preſerving a conſiderable 8 of equality among the 

- citizens. © 
A A contrary objekt ba book kept i in view by modern legifla- | 
: 0% and of courſe, a contrary practice has been appealed 


It was found beneficial to the revenue, it was found 


, beneficial to corruption, to luxury, and to uſurpation, that 


property ſhould come into the hands of as few individuals as 


be: poſſible; and therefore methods have been deviſed to favour 8 


this OT. CS 
Ihe hiſtory of the. 3 af 9 or | 11 the Z 
medium of wealth, would be a very curious one if I had 


time to enter into it at large. In the firſt inſtance undoubt- 


: _ edly all wealth muſt have conſiſted in what is now called 


End. Perſons who have collected or who have paid tythe in 
| kind will underſtand what I mean. But this unwieldy ſort 


of wealth would be very inconvenient upon the preſent ſyſ= 


tem. It would undoubtedly clog very much the wheels of 


| what miniſters call Government—that is to ſay, corruption. 


3 This. however, you would not perhaps conſider as a very 


ievous maar de and. 2 88 even. hag tempted | to _ 


: deim with Pope 


. 0 that fuck bulky 3 28 0 might 60 
4 Still, as of old, encumber'd villainy! _ . 
"0 Selman s flumbers how this ſpecch would ſpoil 5 
RR... pots has ſent a thouſand jars . | 
#6 Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockade the door: 
. 06 A Hundred oxen at your levee roar,” | 


: on Us of Ricke. = LES 


| Specie, tin. was foon FAN WO Wi but. was Lam not - 


3 — convenient; for James I. having ordered a 


| large ſum to be given to one of his favorites; but happening 


| dy ftrange accident, to have a miniſter who had alittle honeſty, 


ORE he took him into the room where the money was all ſpread 5 


out. James was aſtoniſhed at the formidable appearance of i | 


fo many -uineas;, and declared it was too much for any indi- 


| vidual. He ordered therefore that | his favourite ſhould be 1 


1 content with half. | . 
Nor is this the only kind of inconvenience which" ol: . 


cians have experienced from tranſactions in ſpecie. It has 


E been fopnd that 3 like 5 oxen can n tell les. * ths 5 
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5 . 
| this I will fatisfy myſelf with one example. A great politi- 


cian, in the time of William III. had been deſirous of 


up the back ſtairs: for whether you have a big 


a private audience with Mijeſty, and had 5 crept 
ng ora 
Tory King, there muſt always be a back ſtair-· caſe to the royal 


cloſet. What the important intelligence was which he had 
to communicate was never known, for the affair was con= 
dufted with becoming privacy, Nor would it ever have been 
| known what was the occaſion of the ſubſequent alteration in 
his ſentiments and conduct, but for an unlucky accident, 
„ juſt as he was ſtealing down again, the bag, in which 
ble bribe was contained, which was to pay him for his future 


8 votes in 5 og ang to — — and the whole ws 5 „ 
„„ revealed. EEG 


7 . 1 confeſt, 3 the patriot' $ "=" 

From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea » "WM 5 

And, gingling down the back ſtairs, told the c crew 
-.- 08 Cato i is as great ; 3 * 3 


" Dor Chinens, paper credit has at once given wings : and 


. . ſecrecy to corruption. There 1 is NOW NO neceſſity for cum- 


AF SG berous waggons to take away your heavy iron wealth; no = 2 


oecaſion for canvas bags to hold your millions; or cloaks to 


N bidde them from the public eye. A little bit of paper that 


may be © paſſed ke the hollow circle of a ring,” may an- 3 
ſwer every demand of Government or corruption —may 


urchaſe a whole Houſe of Commons, or en a band of 


Patriots 40 Botany Bay, | 


e 1 Bleſt paper 3 laſt ES beſt be, E 


That lends Corruption lighter wings to fl 
Gold, wing'd by thee, can compaſs hardeſt things, | 
<<. Im purchaſe ſtates, or fetch, or carry _ Ws 
A ſingle leaf can waft whole navies oer, : 
Or ſhip off armies to a diſtant ſhore; © 

A leaf, like Sybil's, waft us to and fro, De 2's, 
; MN Our r fates, our fortunes as the winds do blow!” | 


The next 8 to 8 1 ſhall * your attention * = 0 


15 5 will immediately perceive to be moſt intimately Conn * = 


with the ſubjett. I mean the corn Jaws. < 

It is not neceſſary for me to enter into an 8 of 5 

EB all thoſe commercial regulations which have ſo ſtrong a 
5 _— to fayour the — yy ny — the Tak 
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of ſociety in a ſtate of depreſſion and poverty. I ſhall only 
notice ſuch of thoſe regulations as relate immediately to the 
ſubject in queſtion: though undoubtedly every one of them 
in ſome degree eventually affetts the price of all commodities 
JJ VE goon SEL 

Commerce, in fact, ought to be no part of the ſubject 
no before us: for the object of agriculture ought noi to be 


commerce, but the comfort and accommodation of the peo- 
ple. But our regulations have not always had this benefi= 
_ cial object in view. We find but too many of them which 


A | have a particular tendency towards favoring the opulent land- 


holder, and bolſtering up, thro' his means, the Syſtem - of Ns 


| Rotten Boroughs and Corruption. We find many precau- 


tions taken to increaſe the weight and influence of thoſe gen- N 


ilemen: and for a very good reaſon: they are not only pro- 


prietors of land; that might be of no more eſtimation inn 


. the eyes of a miniſter than any other ſpecies of commodity, =" 


daut they are proprietors alſo of thofe rotten boroughs, which 


Lord Mornington and Mr. Pitt are pleaſed to ſuppoſe conſti= 


tute ſo ſublime a part of the excellence of our conſtitution = 
that, if we were to tear them away, there would be but Intle 
left in the glorious fabric ts demand our veneration, or pro- 


mote our felicity, 


| "Citizens, it is very clear that the higher corn and cattle ſell. 


; = the higher the landlord can raiſe his rent. For he will always 5 


take care (eſpecially now long leaſes are out of faſhion) not 1 


| to loſe his ſhare of the advantage, whatever it may be, which 1 


| the induſtry or the ingenuity of che farmer may produce. _ 


rent, and the greater bis opportunities of indulging in thoſe 


gratifications to which, undoubtedly, the higher orders are 


entitled, though it would be ſomething like b 


aſphemy to at- 5 


| tewpt to extend them to the lower claſſes of the cem. 


_ munity, 


_ Hence we find that, among other wiſe regulations, there TE 4 
is a bounty upon the exportation of corn, whenever it ſhall 


be below a given price: and as the perſons who have an in- 


very perſons who, by the preſent Conſtitution of Borough 
Juobbing and Ariſtocratic Influence, have the power of alter- 
Ing it whenever they pleaſe, we have—or rather, THEY 
ER © by means of this politic regulation an infallible means 
| of keeping up the price to the improvement of their own 
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| multitude. And yet, while our wealthy land. ders. are thus : 
aſſociated and repreſented for the advancement of their rent- 
rolls, and our unrepreſented labourers and mechanics are 
puniſhed like felons for aſſociating for an increaſe of f Br 5 
Ariſtocrats have the audacity to talk of the liberties of Bri- 
_ tons—of equal laws, and equal juſtice. 
But the injuſtice does not terminate here. I have repeat- a 
edly proved, on i variety of occaſions, that, as all taxes muſt 


s de paid out of the profits of productive labour, the whole 
burthen of taxation muſt, in truth, eventually fall upon 6e 


8 ſhoulders of the laborious orders of the community. Who 


js it then that pays the bounty The laborious poor — Who 


is it that receives the benefit of that bounty — The land- 
bhuolder — the indolent rich! Is there any doubt of the accu- 


1 racy of this ſtatement 2— Reflect awhile.— Are not the taxes 


id dy the people? Is not the bounty paid out of the taxes? . 
oes it not follow therefore, of courſe, that the more Go- 


2 pays in bounties the more taxes muſt be levied 


hs upon the people ?—And all for what? Why truly for the no- 2 


I © S privilege of paying a gromer ys for every: bit of bread £13 


2 in their moutis. . 
ow monſtrous to plunder the poor peer and * in 


"x WM this manner, of the very means of purchaſing the neceſſaries 
dpf life, and then to tell them that they muſt pay ſo much me : 


2 = . more for having been ſo plundered! II : | . 
Nor is this all. Having taken precaulions to prevent the „ 


hg price of the neceſſaries of life falling below the minimum _ 3 


which our land-holders and borough-mongers will condeſcend - 


oO accept, they have alſo taken other precautions to mount it 
up to the maximum which their con/ciences would ſuffer them © | 


N to exact. For this barriers are to be erected to prevent the . 


= free progreſs of mercantile intercourſe;=the firſt great mam 
in the communion of nations (“ Let the er, eee ——  *-- 
be exchanged, that the ſcarcities of each may be removed!“ 
is to be violated ;—and commerce, the boaſied glory of our 


= iſle Commerce, who from her oye eſſence ſhould be free * 


. 2 air, is to groan in manacles! 1 
Unleſs the average price in our nchen ſhould be 8 5 [| 


„ of 50s. per — no corn can be imported from * ” 


r N 
Now, Citizens, hs pleaſed to 3 that though 508. 


Is. or was a very high price, yet good wheat may be confider- | 
| ably more than 50s. May, and muſt be ſo before the ports 


"= by * 2 al the vans od. 22 goo 35 
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good; and as it is the average, and not the maximum, that 
opens or cloſes the ports; the average price may be 508. while 
all the good wheat may be ſold at a price very conſiderably 
higher. I will inftance this by a calculation. The average 
is fred by the inſpection of officers who attend the markets for 
the purpoſe of taking an account of the quantities ſold in dif- 
ferent diſtricts. Suppoſe that 50 quarters are fold at 53s. 
that will give og x 321. 10s.; ſuppoſe. 200 quarters at 528. 
the amount will be 7501. ; then ſuppoſe 400 more at 408. 
which is 980l. for the whole, Ihe reſult is, that 650 quar= 
ters of wheat ſelling for 1632]. 10s. the average price be= _ 
comes 50s. z but the good corn has been fold at 52 and 53%. 
Thus then you ſee, that till good corn has amounted to 532. 
or upwards, the ports muſt be ſhut, and no foreign corn muſt 
be admitted to come in competition with the corn produced 
in this country; becauſe ſuch a competition would do what? 
Injure the great maſs of the people No; do them good 
make bread ſo much the cheaper. And who can diſpute that 
it would be good for the great N the. people, that all the 
1 ee , life ſhould 58 0 as cheap as poſſible? Non; 
| the injury would be to the rich'landholder, who would not b | 
able to charge ſo great a price for his land: a thing ſo mon- 
ſtrous, that the happineſs of millions ought not, in the eyes of 
wiſe and beneficent legiſlators, to be held in competition with _ 
1 it for a moment. But even this average, extravagant as it 
would once have been thought, is not fixed. It is fix d, in- 
dieed, with reſpect to you and me: it is fixed that it ſhall 
never be altered for our advantage; but it is not fixed that it 
| ſhall never be altered for the advantage of our borough. ) 
mongers and legiſlators. The fact is, it is altered whenever *' 
it ſuits their conſcience that it ſhould be. At no great diſ. 
__ tance of time, the average was 48s. inſtead of 508.—But 
mark the conſequence of your having no voice, no intereſt in 
tte choice of your repreſentatives; of having your legiſſtature  _ 
with thoſe individuals who are to make your laws and regu= . 
1 lations—the rich landed proprietors—the owners of rotten _ 
 boroughs—the ſapient individuals who happen to poſſeſs, uon 
|} their eſtates, the fragments and relicks of Druids temples ate 
Old Sarum); or to fee from the wave-invaded ſhore the runs 
4 ofa church, ſtill ſtruggling with the ſurrounding ſea, whoſe _ 
| | ſhattered ſpire continues to be repreſented, though the ſpot 
that encircled it is no longer the habitation of man. 
| Ir is natural enough that thoſe perſons, being the only ind: 
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power of controul over the repreſentatives, their intereſt 


ſhould be particularly attended to; and that, therefore, in 
proportion as the price of corn increaſes, the average price 
fixed in the act of parliament ſhould alſo be altered: nor 


' ſhould I be at all ſurprized, if, in a few years, we were to 


run from 50 to 60, to 70, to 100. Why not? The indivi- 


_ duals who make the laws having an intereſt in making this 
average as high as it poſſibly can be borne, what ſhould re: 
ſtrain them but a dread of the enlightened ſpirit of the people? '} 
And who ſhall dare attempt to inſpire that dread? To put 

the borough-mongers in fear, you are told, is to overawe 
Parliament; and to overawe Parliament, you are told, is 

High Treaſon: and as no one, it may be ſuppoſed, is very 
| __  defirous of being hanged, drawn and quartered=—— 


«© Muſt not things mend in their common courſe, 
From bad to worſe, from worſe to that is worſt?” ? 
„ JJ SPENCER» 


Feet, notwithſtanding all this, a ſapient magiſtrate in the 
northern extremity of the country—, a place for the magi- 
 __ ſtrates of which I dare ſay we all have a becoming eſteem) 
Il mean to fay the Lord Fuftice Clerk; on the trial of Morton 
aadl2nd others for ſedition, choſe to obſerve that “ the poor of ß 
e this country, particularly thoſe infatuated people ſtiling 
“s themſelves The Friends of the People, pay no taxes at all, 
It is the landed-property men alone that pay all the taxes 
e for look you, my Lords, we pay the poor for their labour; 
& and fo, as we gi the poor the filler to pay the taxes wi, 
E it is we, in truth, that pay aw the taxes. And if they be | 
„ not content with our goed laws and wiſe government, they | 
& may een tack their alls upon their backs, and pack off wi 
„ themſelves. And let them gang, we'll be better quat oo 
„& them. But we can't take our * upon our backs: Naz _ 
& i we mun ftay.” —So that, notwithſtanding the - increaſed 
price of rent—notwithſtanding the encreaſed price of the {| 
 _ commodities of life, upon which, by the way, all taxes ulti- 
mately fall—notwithſtanding every burthen and impoſition 
which the laborious poor are fabjet — 
map no part of the taxes: and, as a notable proof of this, oe 
ire told that they have nothing left, but that which they can | 
put upon their backs, and go off whenever they chooſe: and | 
_ aS an equal proof that the rich people, the landed property men | 
_ _____ pay all the taxes, they tell you they have the misfortune to be 
encumbered with ſuch valuable eſtates, that it is — wo 
EE eee ee Car wo. IND» 


to, we are told that they 'F 
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for chem to go, let things be as 1 as they will. They can- 
not put their land upon their backs, and conſequently they 
mun ſlay. 
2 Citizens, 1 might here animadvert upon the unchangeable Z 
nature of court politics. Juſlice Clerk tells the common 
people they may get themſelves gone, as ſoon as they will. 
They may put their alls upon their backs, and away they 
may trudge; for that it will be a good thing to be rid of them. 
Ea. 7 does the cabinet of this country ſay at this time? 


, it iſſues a mandate (legally, I grant you, but mark how 


; Bo iſtently) ſaying, that though you are upon the brink of 


ſtarvation though your children are crying to you for bread 
— though Atrels and miſery of every deſcription encircle you 


round, you fhall not attempt to depart from this country, if 
| you have not the permiſſion af Mr. Secretary Dundas. It 


l be eſteemed as a crime of a very high rae Ac You 


| ſhall be dragged from the ſhips, and the ſhips ſhall be de- 
| tained, and not permitted to proceed upon their voyage. 


„„ ſhall have but one alternative—either to ſtarye in your 


= | £ottages, or be both ſtarved and butchered too, in the ranks _ 5 


of thoſe'armies who are fighting for a cauſe from which un- 55 A 
doubtedly you will receive very great advantages ; 1 


3 9 5 very much doubt whether any of you are wiſe enough to diſ- e 
cover in what that advantage will conſiſt. But why animad. 
vert upon inconſiſtencies? If men can fit upon the bench, 


and talk ſuch rank nonſenſe as this, what matters whether 3 
1 they contradict 2 what they ſaid yeſterday, or to-morrow 
| what they ſay to-day ?—The labouring part of the community 
may take their alls upon their back, and quit the country!!! _ 


EE Suppoſe they did, what would Lord Fuſtice Cler#s landed „ 
eſtate be worth, after they were gone? what would it pro- 


duce? I will fell him what it would produce—Such innu- 4 
merable ſwarms of vermin as would threaten him with imme- FEE pi 


diate deſtruction, and to deliver him from which he would 


* pray for the reſtoring arms of thoſe Sans Culottes whom op- _ 
preſſive cruelty had baniſhed from the country. What can 
Tord Fuſtice Clerk, and all the Lords and the Juſtices—and 


=o the Lord knows = to help them, produce from their eſtates ? 
| Let them ſow them with the muſty records of the courts of 


1 law; let them plant them with acts of parliament, and. manure 85 


chem with the ſanguinary ſentences of the Court of Juſticiaryz 


let them, if they chooſe, dig holes, and bury that gold which 
| they ſo idolized. What will it produce? Briars, thorns, 


4 BY DW * „ I fort of — it will 4 „ 
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produce. But bread, the food of man, the bacley that ſhould = 
make him wholeſome liquor, will it yield them "theſe? Will 
it feed their ſheep or oxen, or make them broad cloath? No. 
No ſort of commodity whatever, for ſuſtenance or comfort, 


will cheir land, their law, or their acts of Parliament produce 
ttzhem. Nor will all the mandates of the Privy Council, nor 
the grave deciſions of the Bench make a potatoe grow with- 
_  .._.— —\ out cultivation, or turn acorns into melons and peaches. No: 
— _—_ they muſt receive from- the labours of that common 
| rabble, without whom the Lord Zuftice Clerk has the wiſdom 


to ſay, they could do a great deal better than with them. 
O what a ſort of ſyſtem is it we live under, when Judges 


- = x fit upon the Bench and preach doctrines ſo abſurd and ſo per. * 


nicious: dodtrines which nothing can equal but the intoxicated 


ST cruelty of the late ariſtocrats of France, who, while in their : 


| gilded carrizges, they rolled careleſsly over ſome poor 
Seed beggar, whom they diſdained to turn out of the way 


to avoid, have been known to exclaim It is no matter. It  _ 
D js only one of the comnion elles and we had always too - 
8 . many of theſe wretches !”? 1 5 -- 
- oP have ſeen, Citizens what has "SMT the conſequence . ö 
fſuch doctrines in France, I hope we ſhall ſee no ſuch conſe= — | 
quences here. But if- we do, whoſe is the fault? Does it 


reſt with thoſe who call out to the oppreſſor © forbear you. 


1 inhumanity— Reform your ill policy?“ or does it reſult 


from thoſe who 1 ar the ſacred veſtments of authority . 


5 5 5 by doctrines ſo diabolical as that which J have read? 


Another cauſe of the growing ſcarcity to which I ſhall a 


refer vou, is the monopoly of farms. The time has been, as 


ES Gold ſmith beautifully expreſſes it, the happy time, © when Bs 
eeeuyery roodof land maintained its man.” What is the caſenow! 33 
Where will you go for thoſe little farms which ſupported inn 

Comfort, and ſupplied with all the ſimple neceſſaries R 


3 cCegncies of life, a family healthy from its induſtry, virtuous | 


— "_— ſurrounding neceſſities, and whoſe intereſts were inſepa- = 
ralably united by the humble ſituation it was placed in with _ 
mthat of the great maſs of the people? "Thoſe little fari1s are 
. longer 1 to be found. Large proprietors have graſped whole 
provinces, almoſt, in one concern; and that uſeful order o 


men is annihilated, to make room for the ſpacious granaries, 


5 n 2 


and unwieldy opulence of monopoliſts and ſpeculators, who, 2 | 


by reaſon of their wealth and fewneſs, find combination and 
compact caſy, and ale the market at Geir own ml and . 


A e. | 
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A ccrrefocadent, . in Shropſhire, gives me the par- 
ticulars of ſome circumſtances which have taken place in his 
own neighbourhood. He tells me that, in two villages, in 


tte neighbourhood of his own reſidence, he remembers, at 


no conſiderable diſtance of time, nine farms to have been 


contained in the one, and ſeven farms in the other: each of 
which ſupported, of courſe, the families of the occupiers in 


_ decency and comfort. What is the condition now? The nine 


farms are reduced to three; and the ſeven are reduced to two. 


Thus then you have two families living in luxury, where you 


Aſed to have ſeven maintained in decent competency; and you 


85 * the accommodation and 


have three exulting in their large poſſeſſions, where you uſed 
to have nine carrying their 286 to a fair and early market. — 

nefit of ſociety. 
Whoſe is the advantage of this? There can be no doubt: 


No the landed proprietor's. He colletts his rent with leſs trou- * 


ble. He finds it more eaſy to obtain it immediately at the 
time when it is due; or the proprietor, forſooth, is a man of 


= 5 : capital and credit; and if he cannot get ſpecie e —_ 
can get circulating paper. He finds, alſo, that he is enabled 
to demand a higher rent; becauſe when only one family is to 


be ſupported, where three were to be ſupported before, the 


farmer can be content with a more moderate ratio of profits » 


. and yet his family live i in 3 Wanne chan tie three 


families could afford. SN 
his is nat all. The miſchief * not ſtop hong.” This : 


hg monopoly of farms deſtroys competition, and encourages ſpe- 
caulation; and conſequently creates an artificial, and increaſes 


the real, ſcarcity. The little farmer was obliged to take his 


commodity into the market, when he wanted to make _ - ns 


rent, or other payments; the great farmer can keep it in his 


| | barns till he meets with a chapman at ſuch a price as __ 8 
cChooſes to put upon it. The little farmer could not ſpeculate 


upon the chances of ſcarcity, and thus create one where 


|  ptherwiſe it would never have exiſted; the great farmer can: 


he finds no inconvenience in ſuch ſpeculation; becauſe, being wn 
a a man of conſiderable property, a man of reſpectabilit), (as wwe 
denominate thoſe who have the power and the inclination to 


a | ſtarve their fellow beings by waoleſale) he knows that, if he | 
is preſſed for an immediate ſupply, he can have it, by means 


| of the fictious oirculating medium. The fact i is, that the 


= cnaracter of a farmer” is almolt anniulatod, a. yary 


"= + > 7 
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| like a level with the 888 ee he employs. Inflead 


of this the land is divided between vaſt proprietors, who con- 


ſider their farms as objects of commercial ſpeculation, and 
who look down upon the poor dependent drudges who toil 
for them, as beings who have no nt of oe to 8 

tion and fellow feeling. 5 


Citizens, we muſt immediately perceive, if we uſe a mo- 5 
; ment's reflection, that in the preſent ſtate of human intelleſtt 
and human paſſions, abſolute equality of property is totally + | 


Impoſſible. It is a viſionary ſpeculation which none but the 


calumniators of the friends of freedom ever entertained. TD 1 8 
Neeves and his aſſociators might deem it convenient to ſuppoſe Ez 
perſons to entertain ſuch notions; but they exiſted only in the _ | 


diſtempered brains of Alarmiſts. But though this is not 


C2 _ attainable, there is another ſtate of ſociety perfectly praftica- 
dle, and which is the beſt ſubſtitute for this poetical viſion— 
this golden age of abſolute equality: I mean the impercepti- 


| 5 gradations of rank, where ſtep riſes above ſtep by flo “- : 
: degrees, and link mingles with link in intimate and cordial _ 


union, till the whole ſociety connected together by inſepara- 


dle intereſls indulges that fellow feeling between man and 
man, from which, and from which alone, the real fruits of 5 
e humanity and juſtice can be expected. 


Alas! « What can we argue but 8 what we knaw?” 


- : This argument, ſo often applied as the teſt of ſcience, we 
may apply to feeling alſo. We muſt know what calamity 


zs, before we can feel for it. The calamities of the order of 


- ſociety but juſt below us —an order into which we ſee the 
|  poflibllity that we may ourſelves deſcend, preſs home to our 
OY 1 We enter into the particulars that conſtitute their 


nancy —we underſtand their nature, and we feel them 


ir full force. We are diſpoſed both to reſpect and re- 5 


3 * them. But he who has been nurſed in pomp and A 
Iloaks down upon the poor drudge, by whom he is ſupportd. 

a2ãẽãas a beaſt of burden, created for his caſe and advantage; and | 

| feels no more for his calamities, in three inſtances out of 


5 8 four, than for the pangs of the expiring brute who bleeds be- : 
gages Neath the ſtroke of the butcher to ſupply _ 
But theſe imperceptible gradations are deſtroyed by the N 


8 preſent monopoliz ing ſyſtem. There are but three claſſes of „ 


men left among us— the monied ſpeculators, among whom _ 
may be claſſed the great farmers I have been deſcribing; me: 
proud high towering drones, who hum, and buz, and make 


SY a1 moe | in the hive; but who n never brought : a | morſe of honey 5 


e — 
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into the cells; and the poor hard-working drudges, who toil 
from day to night, and almoſt from night to day, and receive 
for their uſeful and important ſervices the bitter inheritance 
of unpitied poverty. In great towns it is true gradations 
ſomething more various may be traced; even in theſe we 
are haſtening to the ſame diſmal ſtate of ſeparation. Hence 
it is, from theſ2 wide gaps, theſe chaſms in ſociety, that there 


is no common intereſt, no general affection, no univerſal 


ſympathy, binding man to man, and conſtituting one great, 


united, harmonious mals, having but one object, and adhering _ 
ſteadily together for the —— of each on. and the 5 


i attainment of that object. 1 = 
Peꝛrhays it is not proper for me, who cocalndy is am not very = 


8 far advanced in agricultural ſpeculations, to lay down any 


particular regulations; but I doubt very much whether it Le 


would not be to the happineſs of this country, if no farm 


was held by any individuals of more than two hundred acres, 
But we have now thouſands of acres held in one farm.— 


What wonder, then, that there are monopolies? What pro- = 


diuces monopolies? When great competition exiſts monopoly 1 


cannot flouriſh. But when the power of competition is in 


the hands of a few individuals, they have nothing to do but — 


to agree to do that which their mutual intereſt will prompt 
them to fulfill, and they have the whole public at their mercy z 
and the power of ſtarving. them i into a compliance with their SY 


5 extravagant demands. i 
Citizens, I do not intend to dies myfelf frequently i in 


1 ſpeculative projects. But one has been ſubmitted to me which 
I think worthy of attention. I have formerly ſhewn you, 
that almoſt half the land in this iſland remains in an unculti- 


vated ſtate, « Now we will ſuppoſe,” ſays my correſpondent, ER 
4 chat four millions of acres of this was parcelled into ſmal! 
farms of 80 or 100 acres; this would become a receptacle | 


© for 50,000 families put into poſſeſſion of a comfortable ſub _} 
4 ſiſtence; and would give us in a few years, by the increaſed |} 

& accommodation and comfort of theſe families, an addition 
& to the riſing generation of many thouſand individuals. Take | 


. into conſideration alſo the advantage that would reſult to 5 


. agricultural production: and if we ſuppoſe only 30 acres of : 


⁊ « tillage in one farm, this, on low calculation, would produce 5 


us 12,500,000 meaſures of nett grain.“ I do not pledge 

| myſelf to the accuracy of the calculations made in this pro- 
poſal: But it is eaſy to ſee what advantages might reſult by 
bY e our revenues in ſuch „ inſtead ol 5 5 
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laviſhing them in projects of: ſanguinary ambition. Thefs 

are the means by which our grandeur and power might be in- 

_ deed increaſed, inſtead of depopulating the continent, and 
ruſhing into frantic cruſades to extinguiſh the principles of 
RY acobiniſm, and reſtore Royalty and popiſh Idolatry.—Reftore 
Royalty in France We reſtore Royalty in France !—What 


7, abſurdity What injuſtice !—Whether the principles of 


Royalty be right or wrong—whether Republicaniſn be right 


or wrong—whether Jacobiniſm ought to triumph, or Jacob- 
__ inifm ought to fall, what was. it to us in the preſent inſtance ? 


It was the affair of France, and France ought to be left to E 2 


ſettle it; nor had we any more right to go to war to compel 


+ that nation to adopt a government according to our taſte tan 


I have to break into your houfes, and ſay you have no right 


OS t have ary fort of food upon your table but ſuch as I chooſe 
ou like roaſt beef, perhaps; but you ſhall have 


1 noi but boiled. You, perhaps, are a Jew and will not 6 


ett pork. I tell you you ſhall have nothing but pork; and if 
pon do not forego your damned Judaical infidelity, and eat | 
bpeork when 1 command you, I will pull every Þair out of your 3 
chin, and turn you out as bare as ever your King Nebuchad- 


nexxar was turned out, to graze upon the common, and eat — 2 


_ | cold ſallads with the beafts of the field. = 27 
Another circumſtance connected very cloſely with the ſtate 8 


: of agriculture is. the encouragement given to the breed of E 3 
| horſes. No perſon can be at a loſs to conceive how very large 


| a proportion of thoſe commodities which might adminiſter to 
the comfortable fupport of man, is devoured by the numerous 
train of horſes kept for a variety of purpoſes in this country, 


Ag If we turn our eyes to the ſtuds of Noblemen and Princes; : 


3 if we conſider that many, for mere pomp and vanity, have 


DD kept hundreds of horſes in ſtables vying for ſplendour with 


75 the palaces of our nobility, erected at an expence that would 


= | build cottages for all the poor in the neighbourhood. of Lon- : . 
don if we conſider the monſtrous quantity of ſteeds traind¶ 
for the purpoſes of gaming, to increaſe the deteſtable art of _ 


og " lavithing property on vice and profligacy, inſtead of beftow- _ 


_ 8 ing it upon benevolence and charity;—if we take all thoſe 
FCircumſtances into the calculation which will ariſe in your FF 
minds at the bare mention of the ſubject, we cannot but 


immediately reflect, what a large decreaſe muſt be thus ocea- 


ſioned of the produce which would otherwiſe contribute to 


ny the ſupport of man. Conſider how many cattle might graze, 
1 and * much wheat — grow _ Go rafts of lapd al- 
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jotted for theſe Reeds; tell me if in this article of luxury and 


faſhion you do not find one of the permanent, though grow= 
ing cauſes of that ſcarcity of proviſions of which we at 


this time complain. 2 5 . pO.” 
This, alſo, is extended ſtill further. The farmer muſt 
have ſteeds which occaſionally he can convert into horſes of 

pleaſure, His very plough would be diſgraced by having an 


ox in it; every part of labour, ſome of which might even be 


better performed by oxen, is performed by horſes. © 
Io this, alſo, we ought to add the waſte, the profligacy, 


SED the diſſipation, and deſtructive vices which reſult from the 55 
ſcandalous practice of keeping an enormous train of loung= _ 
ing fellows in liveries, the whole of whoſe labour is devoted, 


not to increaſing the neceſſaries of life, not to add to the uſe- 


ful produttions of ſociety, but to increaſing the vice, the 
licentiouſneſs, the luxury, the pride of their employers, 
.. ſwelling them up with the monſtrous idea that one ſet of men 
was formed to cringe at the footſtools of another; and that 


5 there are, in reality, diſtinctions in ſociety beſides thoſe of "a 


wiſdom and virtue. It would be digreſſing too far to deferibe 


all the miſchiefs that reſult to the morals both of the Lord 


thus waited on, and the Slave that waits. My preſent con- 


cern is only with the effects upon the produttion and confump- 3 
tion of the neceſſaries of life; and theſe' are obvious to the | 


moſt caſual obſervation. I cannot, however, paſs by an op- 8 


portunity of obſerving, that the very practice of being waited 


on by a train of inſolent ſlaves in Merry. andrew's coats, —— 


ſides its other pernicious conſequences to ſociety, has a nece. i 


 fary tendency to encourage the idea that one ſet of men is 


formed of baſer materials than another; that they were born 
to cringe and bow to a few terreſtrial deities; or to be hewers 


of wood, and drawers of water, mere beaſts of burden, for 1 
the convenience and pleaſure of the ere and lordly few, who 


” call themſelves the higher ranks of life: When the fat is, — | 


E: that theſe characteriſtics, which we ſo properly deſpiſe, reſult 7 


not from the original nature of man, but from the vicious in= _ 


ſtitutions of ſociety, which make many adminiſter to the 


„ f 2 luxuries of one ; inſt end of cultivating that ſpirit © f equality | 5 
| to which I hope, one day or other, to ſee the human races 


8 


It would be unpardonable, when talking of the incn⁰re-. 


nienccs under which our agriculture lies, if I were to paſs 


FE 


a over the ſubject of tithes: an oppreſſive burden, which preſſes 


with particular hardſhip upon thoſe articles to which a con 
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3 an Aras e of * ought to be 1 in adjuſting 
the burthens 2 the State. 


ſüumption ought, ſurely, by the wiſdom and care of every 


V thistobe 


2 CONE, to be put under ſuch protection and regula- 
tions that the 2 ſhould be fold at the eaſieſt poſſible rate. How 
ne 


mon with the other S of the country, thro* every 


gradation of his profeſſion, and in every form which the in- 


_ genuity of financiers can deviſe, and then in addition to aal! 
| this, laying upon his ſhoulders the aggravated burden of ß 


* prieſtly impo tion to the amount of a tenth of the groſs pro- 


duce of the ſoil! A burthen, which, when we conſider what 
nas been expended | in rent to the landlord, in cultivation of 
tte land, in gathering in the harveſt, _ a thouſand inci- 

ö dental expences, will be found to amount at leaſt to one third 


part of the profit. This might, perhaps, have been endured 
With patience at a time when ſuperſtition reigned oyer every 


mind hen prieſts were conſidered as Gods, and had ſome- 

= 2 ne audacity openly to call themſelves ſuch. But now | 

SED e they begin to 

pd ig fave his foul in his w n 

HY E ä that the pulpit is but too generally proſtituted to 
purpoſes of . uſurpation, the motive for chearful com- 


— 2 es of mankind are 
t every one has a ri 


he neceſſary articles of con- A 


? By taxing the farmer, firſt of all, in com- 


pliance with ſo heavy a contribution is no more, and the bur- 8 
then falling without alleviation upon our ſhoulders, we can 


RT not but reflect on the immediate effect which this muſt have . * 


3 on the price of the neceſſary articles of conſumption” 
But let us conſider alſo, not only the immediate, but "_ 


8 a | y operation of this facred tax. Has it not a tendency 


5 to 3 the ſpirit of agricultural improvement? What en- 1 


couragement have I to labour from the increaſe of the produce + 
of my land? What temptations do you hold out to me to 


= improve the ſoil upon which I live, and to invent new me- | = 
|  thodsof tillage and agriculture, by which ſociety would be 


| benefited? Why this is the advantage: You tell me that a 


man to hear whom, perhaps, I way piouſly go three times | 1 
1 Sunday; or to whom, perhaps, I may think it greater 


| piety not io go at all; either becauſe his doctrines are averſe 


3 do the prejudices in which I have been educated; or becauſe _ 
muy mind has, ſome how or other, towered above, or ſunk 
| below (for it is not for me to decide) the objefts to which he 


would direct my attention: — This man is — reap ihe profit 


of my toil. This man is to reap the harveſt I have ſown. I 


— —— in ate * the increaſed rent which I muſt Pay WI |: 
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dme landlord, in conſequence of the benefit J have conferred 
upon his land, I am to have an increaſed burden upon my 
| ſhoulders to the pious gentleman in the black gown, from 
whoſe aſſiſtance, I am told, I am not to reap any 2 
in this world; but am to receive a copious harveſt in the 
| world to come. I have heard ſay there are but _ 
bad pay-maſters : thoſe who pay before hand, and thoſe who never 


day at all. But unfortunately every one of us is obliged to 
de a bad paymaſter in this particular. We are obliged to 
give prompt payment here: but we muſt truſt to the other 


world for remuneration: where, if we ſhould be deceived, 


we ſhall have no opportunity of bringing the individual to 
te bar of the King's Bench, to receive compenſation from 


tte verdi& of an honeſt jury. 


5 It muſt, however, be admitted that theſe men have their 
wſes in ſociety. When the country is plunged in war, no 


matter how, there are generally, you know, and praye! | 
appointed, in order to influence the people to exert — 5 

cour ſly to procure a ſucceſsful iſſue to that war. Now 
it muſt be admitted, that theſe pious gentlemen have conſidera - 


ble influence in perſuading the people to yield their throats to 


the knife, for the grandeur and emolument of miniſters, and, 


of courſe, oy u know, for our glorious conſtitution. But to 
b | 


ſpeak a little ſeriouſly, whatever might be the objects in view 
in eſtabliſhing ſuch an inſtitution as this, is the impoſition 


1 am ſpeaking of a means to make that inſtitution ſucceſs 
ful! Is it conſiſtent with policy, even, that the teachers and | 


|  hearers ſhould be in a perpetual ſtate of warfare? Yet what 
1 but a perpetual ſtate of warfare reſults, or can reſult, Comm 3 | 


mmhis ſyſtem of tithes? Every perſon at all acquainted with the 4 | 
niſtory of any country village knows the diſgraceful litiga- | 


9 tions, ſcandalous to morality, ſcandalous to the character of 2 
man, with which the pariſhioners are harraſſed by their mini- 


ſters, who preach forbearance, and practice intolerance; wha | 

tell them they are not to throw their debtor in jail for the fake | 

_ ___ of a little property, and yet put their debtor into worſe than | 
any jail whatever, the Spiritual Court, for what common 


ſenſe and juſtice cannot diſcover to be any debt at all. 


5 Il believe the beſt thing for the happineſs and morals f 5 


mankind is, that every individual ſhould chooſe his own 2 
gion, according to the conviction of his own heart. If he 


5 5 Chooſes with Tom PAIN E to fay THE WORLD IS MY 3 | 
_ COUNTRY; and DOING GOOD MY RELIGION, | 


1 
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85 If he chookes to bow down to the Trinity; |; believing 8 


is three, and three is one, it is ſcandalous to interrupt the 


freedom and tranquility of his worſhip. It is equally ſcanda- 
 _Jous to interupt that freedom and tranquility if, on the one 
hand he chooſes to worſhip God in ſingle Unity, or to bow 
"down, on the other, to all the wooden Saints or moulton calves 
d which God-ſmiths. can invent, or Prieſts deviſe.” Let 


him hear all. Let him liſten to all. Let him judge of all - 


with candour, and let him remember that his grandmother, 


and bis nurſe (generally the firſt formers of our religion) are 


no better ju udges, nor more infallible Doctors in theſe matters, ; 
tan the Pope of Rome, or any other old woman that might 
happen to mode! the infant faith of his neighbours. Let him 


determine according to the dictates of his conſcience. ( _ 
can have no other guide than conſcience or fear. Let thoſe 

take the  ſcoundrel  paſſion—the principle of fear, whoſe 

minds have not nerve enough for bold enquiry. I am for 


the Britiſh manlineſs of internal conviction!) . Let him _ 


E Whom he chooſes; and let the inſtructor and the pupil ſettle 
their own terms. It is no buſineſs of your's or mine where 
| our neighbour goes, or what he believes, or what he pays. 


5 All our buſineſs is whether he is a good member of ſocieiy, 


whether he exerts his faculties, mental or a to 2 * 


= Vance the intereſts of ſociety. 


If ſo general and benevolent a . is "led. the = 


diabolical & rancour of theological hatred” muſt be extermi. 
nated ai the mind of man; and difference of opinion 


3; that both theſe may fail to a conf 


would no more beget that rancour and animoſity that have ſo 


I long deformed the univerſe; and, under the maſk of propa- — 
=. Fe ting the religion of peace, ſpread fire and ſword 2nd deſo- 


lation through tae world: while not content with external 5 


. " Tavages, the baneful rapacity with which it has been accompa-„ | 
nied has ſeized upon the vitals of national induſtry; has 


Aamaged the improvement of the moſt uſeful arts; checked | 
the progreſs of agriculture, and aggravated the dearneſs - 2. 
and ſcarcity of thoſe argcies OF: for the ſubſiſte nee of „ 
$i human like. - © e 
Such, Citizens, appear to me to be among the leading 


= cauſes that affect the agricultural productions of the country. : 


© I bere is another branch, how eyer, of this ſubject which muſt _ = = 7 


not be paſſed over in ſilence; Corn and cattle are among the - : 
moſt important articles of conſumption; but they are not the 
only reſources of life. This nas ſo happily ſituated _ 


able — and yet 


barring ER OG 


_-_ over in filence. 5 
Some proviſions, under pretence of checking the oh . 
of this evil, have been made: but they are very inefficient; 

— perhaps, were even intended to be ſo. In Aberiſtwith, 

CE in Wales, in particular, it is common for the fiſhermen, du- Ws; 
king the ſeaſon, to go out in the morning, and catch as many 
fine cod, and fiſh of that deſcription, as they think they ſhall 
de able to ſell in their own market. Theſe they throw upon 
tte beech; and the people, of all deſcriptions, come down 
and purchaſe what they want=-=the fineſt large fiſh at a pe _y 


coaſt) and ſee what negle& prevails. Conſider how long the, 


people of Holland, more induſtrious and more politic than 


_ ourſelves, have caught our own fiſh upon our own ſhores; 


ſualted them, and preſerved them; and afterwards ſold them to 
us, at a price increaſed, in diminiſhed quanti- 
ties. I have dwelt, in a former lecture, upon this ſubject; 
and upon the impolitic duties and regulations, with reſpect 1 
ſalt. In my lecture upon the genuine means of averting 
national calamities, I entered conſiderably into the ſubject; 
and, as I have printed that lecture, in the firſt number of my 
Tribune, I mal not go into it again. There are ſome facts, 
4 * * ought not to be palled 


0 however, not notice 


a piece. An attempt was made, ſome years ago, to rai 
them to two-pence; and the common people were ſo indig- 


nant, that they threatened inſurrection; 3 and the fiſhermen 
verre obliged to keep them at the old price. My correſpond. 
ent, from whom J have the anecdote a perſon who has —_— 
| ſome literary productions into the world, enquired why they _ 
did not catch a large quantity, as they ſeemed to procure 
them with ſo much caſe; but he was anſwered—To what uſe 
| ſhall we catch more than we can fell? We can get nocheap 
falt to keep them with. Upon enquiring what was meant by 
| cheap falt, he found that a regulation had been made, ſome 
\ years ago, which required a given quantity of ſalt to be fold, _ 
1 - without any duty, at the ſalterns or manufactories in that part 
[of the country; in order that the ſalting of fiſh might be en- 
|, <couraged, for the benefit of the poor of that neighbourhood 5 
in particular, and of the interior of the iſland in general. 
[But what was the conſequence? Did the poor fiſhermen, the 
dommon n Claſs of the dakar Pp the benefit of Us! ” Thy 5 
ate 1 
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| barring impolitic regulations, no banda reach us. We are 

ſurrounded by ſeas and watered by innumerable rivers: yet 
what is the ſituation of the fiſheries of this country? Look 

to our northern coaſts, in particular, (you might look at every 


. " — > re —— 
— 
* — — 
— re re 


to be deprived of the means of laying up, in the plentiful 
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They bu had more © willy; nd more powerful eigens; 2 
| whole turn {for they are repreſented in Parliament) was firſt 


to be ſerved} ; and the ſwiniſh disfranchiſed herd, who have no 


voice by which their complaints can be made known, were 


ſeaſon, that which might ſupport them in the time of ſcar- 
city. A few wealthy individuals, in order to prevent the 


+. trade from getting into the hands of theſe little retail haglers, » 


which they thought would be injurious to their monopoſizng 
plans, contract, regularly, for the whole of the ſalt that is 
cus permitted to be fold without duty; and the poor are not | 
permitted to have a ſingle grain of it for their own tables. 
Thus, inſtead of the common people ſalting the fiſh, and pre- 
8 ſerving i it for themſelves, or ga it to market, the —_ 


alt is abſolutely bought up, 3 
dpf atall; teſt tbe produd of the fiſheries, which monopoliz- ; 


as it is ſaid, not made 


ing individuals have a particular intereſt in keeping at as high Jj 

= price as poſſible, ſhould get into the hands of we Sen „ 
poopie, and be ſold at reduced prices. = 

: t there are many practices of this Bd it is | jmpotiible 1 


por us to avoid concludin , when we conſider the preſent price bk” 


bs  _ of fiſh; and what it uſec 0 in former times When we 
15 confider that the inhabitants on the banks of the Severn, | 
where the fineſt falmon is canght, —— rarely get a fingle 


dumat, at firſt blu 


— 5 ü k than — OT OR OOuYe 1 


. ih; and that in almoſt every , where theſe luxuries |} = 


IT uſed to abound, the ſame comp — is to be heard. The {| 
reaſon is, that the fiſhermen are under contraft with certain 
great factors, to ſell to them the whole of the fiſh that they | 


 __ catch; and are bound by engagements, to deſtroy what is 1 : 
nmnaiot wanted for their limited markets. This ſtatement, at firſt Jj 
view, would appear like fiction; but I have the facts from 


perfons who reſide in the neighbourhood of the Severn, and "I - 


who have had opportunities of aſcertaining them. I krow Þ}Þ 
8 te 5 it would appear that this is impolitic inn 
dee contracting parties; for that the more they ſell, the larger | 
|  _____ wouldbe the profit. But this is not the caſe. If the indivi | 
Aual can 2 any thing like the ſum for a tenth part of the | 
* commodity, which he would obtain for the whole—If he ob 
mins even the half, he receives a very advanced emolument: | 


| becauſe the agents to be employed i in the ſale, the care to be 3 


| taken to prevent the whole from being ſpoiled, the expence 


of carriage, &c. &c. are much leſs when he ſells a CIOS * 1 


— | 
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Bathow ** «individual hai hs. ight of FEE 


tuch regulations? Why ſhould the ſtreams which flow from 
the liberal urn of 55K which are fed by the waters of 
heaven, and break their unbidden way through the veins of 
the earth—thoſe ſtreams which are cultiv by no man 
which are ſtocked by no man - which receive no benefit from 
this man's capital, or that man's capital hy ſho * be 
; bounties 


the property of individuals? Are they not the 


ture! and has not every one of nature's children a right to 

ſhare her bounties? Unleſs, forſoqth, you chooſe to tell us 

the great are the only legitimate children of nature, and that 

dhe reſt are baſtardized by thoſe ſtatutes of aggrandizement 
which have lifted a few to rank, emoluments — 


; which the maſs can never hope to aan! 


——_ 


to the affairs of Poland. 


FF It cannot be unknown to you that Poland, in a ve conſi- 8 
1 _ derable degree, was conſidered as the granary of 75 
What mult have been the ee of OS 
FF laſt Summer? Conſider that this g of the world, = | 
| ſtead of being cultivated by the — plough-ſhare, has 
deen rent by the iron ſcythe of military tyranny that the 
induſtrious peaſants, who uſed to cultivate the ſoil, have been 
prevented from that cultivation by the trumpet, which has 
called them to arms; by the gnawing thought, that what they 
produced another might reap ; that the ſons of Liberty might 
Dag * ſho — but that the ns of — — 8 


8 


diſtinctions. 5 5 


Slauꝛuch then are a part, and but a part, of the cauſes of that 8 

iasreaſing dearneſs of proviſions, and conſequent miſery of 
1 the maſs of the people, of which we complain. That the ef- 
— __ of theſe gradually operating cauſes have lately been very — 
0 ravated by others of a temporary nature, has been 
. wn; nor ſhall I attempt to recapitulate them at 
. 8 — hour of the evening. Suffice it to ſay, that, like the 

FF preſent war, with which wy are ſo intimately connected, ED. 

FF they may all be traced to the ſame original ſpring of aftion— — 
= 0 ive ſyſtematic averſion in our cabinet to the principles of „ | 
CE hare i is one of theſe 88 8 8 (which I ſughtly . 
couched at the concluſion of the lecture of Wedneſday laſt, 
- that ſeems to demand more ample notice than I then hal time 
cw give it; not only as it is moſt intimately connected with 

= - me immediate ſubje& of theſe lectures, but as it tends to il= 
3 luſtrate, in a moſt eminent degree, the real character ang 
views of our Miniſters, It wil be obvious dab allude ** 


urope. : 
the devaſtations of 
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I with their ſeythes and en the rich harveſt, and carry 
cat which ought to have ſupported a race of men proud ot 
dad earned independence, into the granaries of northern | 
ſavages, whoſe only refinement is Daughter, and whoſe only 
TY appetite, blood and cruelty. 1 
Conſider alſo the devaſtations bf war which have 1 get 1 


5 through that fine country. Conſider the extent to which 


_ calamity has been diffuſed during that ſtruggle, whoſe os 0 
energy, and whoſe proſpełts of ſucceſs, ſo Fre quently cheered | 
my heart, while confined within the be hc, of the Tower, 1 


ta time hben proſpects of the happineſs of other countries Yo 


| _ were the only conſolations of the generous Briton ;—for every 
| thing at home laid tamely proſtrate at the feet of a deſpotic 
fladction.— Poor devoted Poland ! you might have calculated 
| Largely upon the hardſhips and calamities you had to ſtruggle 


ES would be employed by a Britiſh miniſter, to blaſt and palſy 


=: | Your glorious efforts; and to Tring! with increaſed energy the * 


1 tyrannic arm of the Pruſſian deſpot! _ 2 
C.tizens, this conduct of the n. of this country—this CL 


EE underhanded exertion to cruſh the liberties of Poland, diſco-· 
ver to you a diſmal ſecret. If you reflect, it will unfold 5 

| you the real objects which that miniſter has i in view. Com- 1 
Pare this e with the conduct of thoſe miniſters in te 


5 time of Charles II. who, it is now univerſally admitted, 


aimed at the eftabliſhment of deſpotiſm. What conduct did 1 


wich; but you had one enemy which, perhaps, never entered | = 
into your ſpeculations. You did not expett that corruption 


they purſue? Wherever the dawn of liberty was to be dil. 
covered, there the Britiſh cabinet found a foe. The republic 


+. Holland felt the eternal hoſtility of the Britiſh court. 


Why? Becauſe the flame of liberty, ſuch as it was in Hol- * 3 


pe. land, was thought to be inimical to the projet of Charles's 2 * 
_ © "miniſters for extinguiſhing the remaining ſpark of liberty in 
Britain. Therefore it was that attempts were made to fe> 


ſitroy republican Holland. Therefore it was that a Stadt- 
buolder was forced upon that people. Therefore it was that 


Cuharles's miniſters intrigued with the deſpot of France, fr | 
mdtuee deſtruction and overthrow of Holland. That deſtruction 
a did not effect; for, juſt at the time when the brave Bata- 


= vians, deſpairing of being able to defend their country, were 
about to embark, and tranſport themſelves to the Eaſt- Indies, 


tte genius of Britiſh liberty burſt forth, and compelled the 8 
N we * to alter i its s deteſtable meaſures. A 
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Compare theſe facts with the conduct of our miniſters in the 
preſent ſtruggle on the continent. Why ſhould the miniſter | 
of this country, who deals forth his hypocritical admiration of 
the conſtitution of this country, be hoſtile to the liberties of 
the Poles? They were not Jacobins. They did not pro- 
claim liberty and equality. They did not erect guillotines. 
They did not pretend that ſans Culoitiſm was to be the baſis of 
their conftitution. They did not venture (they were not en | 
lightened enough—they were not wiſe enough—if they had. — 
they would have triumphed !) — they did not venture to pro» 
claim the equal rights of man. They did not attempt to ſet 
up a goverument, in which every individual ſhould have an 
equal ſhare in the appointment of the legiſlature. They were 
not Robeſpierrifts :—they were not even republicans! Why . 
_ then was there ſuch animoſity on the part of the Britiſh ca- 
dinet againſt the Poliſh revolution ?—Citizens—Citizens! 1 
fear we ſhall be compelled to conelude, that the real hatred 
of our minifters is not againſt republicaniſm, but againſt lie 
berty; not againſt Jacobmuſm, but againſt the leaſt ſhadow and 
appearance of independency, and the rights of humanbeingss | _ 
4 ſettled abhorrence for every thing like tree, juſt, and humans 
O hypocriſy! how tranſparent is thy. veil !—Pitt pretends 
| to approve of limited monarchy :- yet Poland attempted to 
eftabliſh a limited monarchy, and Pitt ſubſidized a German 
deſpot to counteract the attempt; and this very Pitt has fince: 
told you in the Houſe of Commons (for the audacity of fome 
maumen is equal to their profligacy!) that if he had been aware 
FF of the zuſe to which the ſubſidies e granted would be a- 
= 2 he would nevertheleſs have ſubſidized the King f 
Pruſſia. We have therefore his own authority for pronoune- 


ing that he was at leaſt friendly to the ſubjugation of the brave 
and virtuous Poles, But for this ſubſidy, it is clear Pruſſia 
could not have reſiſted the brave efforts of the gallant Koſeiuſeo, 
F He did not reſiſt them effectually at laſt, He felt (and tren: 
| bled while he felt) the zeal, the ardour of that brave peaſant. 
FF  — Yes, peaſant I will call him; for Kqſciuſto, like Stanhope, 
muas an ariſtocrat only by birth: he could perceive that the pe- 
ſiantry are the life, the ſoul, the exiſtence of ſociety; and _ 
| therefore he gloried in the character, and aſſumed the appear= 
ance: like a peaſant he fought—like a peaſant he conquered— 
anq, at laſt, like peaſant fell—to chains indeed! to anguiſh? _ 
baut not to znfamy. No: he fell from proſperity ; but he roſe. 
e A. His name will be reſounded; his memory will be 


. 
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| beloved, Poſterity will bow adoration to his buſt, when Pitt 
and all his dependants, are ſwept down the tide of oblivion; 
or if their names are * „ will my be 88 to in- 
famy. 
>. = Poland! Poland Ves there was a time when the 5 
friends of liberty might flatter themſelves with a hope, that 


EIS not the General of the Poles, but the de ſpot of Pruſſia (for 
it is now no longer treaſon to ſpeak of him as he deſerves !) 


2 2 would ha ve felt the galling of chain. | But, alas | the gold 1 — _ 


Britain enabled him to bold out till the Ruſſian barbarians were 


reach to take the field. 3 
The Ruſſian ex my blood curdles at the . 0 7 


Poland! O exhauſted country! O depopulated Warſaw ! 


| whole brave exertions againſt one deſpot had robbed thee of IT 


= | the energy that ſhould have defended thee againſt another !{!— — 
what heart bleeds not for thy fate! Behold the fiend _ 2 
row, hot from ſcenes of maſſacre and cruelty, where Iſmael's 


ſons groaned and bled, by thouſands, at his command; ner 
even Circaſſia's daughters, the beauties of the eaſt, no, neee 
LS the ſmiling infants at the breaſt eſcaped his butchering knife.  Þþ 
© | Zuwarrow comes, and Warſaw's ſtreets groan beneath his 
dDlcod-ſtained ſteps. And thou, Imperial Dzmon ! thou curſed r 
H Hvena of the north, thou pour edſt by lavage fury in his SR - 


| 8 ſoul, and gaveſt the Gage ger edge, 
= t 


TLaus Poland fell. __ 
and ſcenes of bloodſhed and horror marked its fall. Liberty n 


* . expired; humanity groaned; the hero and his bride; the 1. 3 — = 


flant and his parent fell together, in one promiſcuous carna 


K Such are the triumphs—ſuch the humanity of that regular go- 9 


— beneath the fanguinary graſp; . 


vernment, by: whoſe aſſiſtance Order and Juſtice are to de TE = 


q reſtored in France. 


What then was the conſequence of this ſubſidy to Poland 7 —_— 7 


75 | Deſolation and maſſacre. What was the conſe quence _ 


Britain? The produce of that eountry, which, if our Cabi- 3 I 


N . net had yielded to the wiſhes of the people, for the people's 4 f D 


hearts were with the Poles here the heart of the Miniſter 1 


Was—if, indeed, he has ſuch a thing, which may be called in 


queſtion) — produce of that country, which might have 3 


z been ſent into our ports—tha: abundance which might have 1 


_ relieved our diſtreſſes, is gone. It is not only robbed from 3 


e deſtroyed, annihilated, It is worſe than loft tous; 


VvVorſe than fallen into the hands of our enemies. It has fallen 
— de | wide womb of dea ne): ; it has Priel, and We 
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| Tan nev er recover it. Is this then—this Machiavelian poli cy | 
ol our rulers, not connected with the cauſes of our calamities ? 


| Wee were told, at a former period, when our bleſſed Sove-= 
reign had the misfortune to labour under certain derange- 


ments of his tranſcendent intellects we were told by the 
Tight reverend fathers in God, the Biſhops in conclave aſſem- 
 bled—and what right reverend Biſhops tell us who thall ven- 


ture to call in queſtion ?—we were told, that the crimes = 2 
the people had cauſed the calamities of the Sovereign. 


Whether this be true or no, I ſhall not diſpute. I do not 
pretend to be as well verſed in the occult ſciences, as the reve- 


end bench of Biſhops. But this I know, that whether the 
| crimes of the people produced the calamities of the Sovereign 


or not, the crimes of his Majeſty's Miniſters frequently 


produce the calamities both of prince and people. 
Thus in the time of Charles I. when the apoſiate Went- 


worth, once a bawling advocate for liberty, became miniſter of 
the crown, and Earl of Strafford, we find that his bad policy 


 # brought the nation into a civil war, and the Sovereign to the 
F Þlock. We find, alſo, that when Louis XVI. yielded the 


into anarchy: an anarchy which Pitt and his coadjutors would » 


reins of government to that profligate wretch, CGalonne, 

 _ _ _ that Calonne, by his arts and intrigues, plunged the country 

into bankruptcy and miſery; and afterwards, his intrigues . 
Xl. into perjury, and eventually the country 


I perſuade you was occaſioned by the friends of liberty; but 
which, in reality, was occaſioned by the intrigues of the 
friends of deſpotiſm : by the cabals of that wretch Calonne, 


| the crimes him, of Conde, and Artois, and the profligacy - 


dte court of France. eV Cn TS an» ons 
_______ Citizens, I am no advocate for the doctrine of conſtructive 
ttreaſon. But if it could be admitted, muſt we not determine 


Ant thoſe miniſters are guilty of high treaſon, who ſeeing te 


effects of this miſconduct purſue precifely the ſame line of 
conduct, which Calonne and the apoſtate 7 
GT Ee Ce 


I be fact is, Citizens, that the worſt calamities of every + 
nation reſult from the profligacy of miniſters. Ever carelets 


; z of the welfare of the people, and ever graſping to increaſe 


_ revenue and the Wages of corruption, they continue the ra- EEE 


3 vages of oppreſſion, till the energies and reſources of the 2 


country are exhauſted, and deſolation appears in every corner. 


And mark how that corruption has ſwelled of late among us. 


Ses the torrent which it has ſpread over the country, Once it 8 
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vas a little rippling ſtream, it played and murmured round the 
purlieus of the court; in time it became a ſpreading river; 
now a mighty torrent, it has burſt its banks, and ſwel ling like 
another Nile, has drowned the nation in one general inunda- 


tion: and behold the half- formed monſters of vice, of miſery, 
and luxurious deformity, which riſe from its polluted lime! 


Ves, Citizens, there was a time when corruption had its 


| bounds; when one place was ſufficient for one man. But 
now, ſo intrepid becomes the honeſty of our courtiers, ſo zea- 
lous and enthuſiaſtic are they in preſerving the rights of the 


people, ſo much additional energy have they acquired, that 
dio ſap their independence requires not one place only, but a 


| dozen, before they will conſent to ſupport the meaſures of the _ 


Court, and become hoſtile to the welfare of the people. I ſhall 


| wreck and ruin of the whole government, 


not attempt to illuſtrate this by enumerating all the places 5 


poſſeſſed by Pitt and his family in England, by Dundas and his 
family in Scotland, or by Beresford and his family in Ireland. 


In ſhort, ſuch is the power aud patronage graſped by theſe + 5 N 3 
"three worthleſs beings, that England, Scotland and Ireland 


ſeem to contain but three men; each of whom, if you touch — % 


| but the hair of his head, or threaten to remove him hem his | 


places, even though you leave him his ſalaries and emolu- = 


From this monopoly of places ariſes ano 


pears the | 


2 pl: ther mkfortune, =} 
For you know miniſters muft be ſupported; and if they mono- | 


 polize all the old places to themſelves, they muſt create fo 


many more new places for their dependants. Thus we find, 


that inſtead of two Secretaries of State, we have three: all 5 


| principal Secretaries of State, though one of them , forſooth, * 


is hardly permitted to ſign his name to a warrant of any de- „ 


85 E ſcription, unleſs it be to arreſt a ſacobinical fellow for A h 5 


treaſon, without permiſſion from his high and mighty master 


and coadjutor, Dundas. T2 3 


3 —. 7+ 
maerate theſe-—Boards of Controul, Offices of Police, and |} 
Boards of Agriculture, with ſalaries for apoſtate ſecretaries 

And I know not what. I will refer you, however, for an in- 


|  Rance to the Tower, where if you ſhould have the good == 


__ _ cxconomical arrangements of that great reformer, the Duke 
df Richmond, wherever there are three labourers doin 


1 experience the ſame opportunities of information 3 
| that I have had, you may learn, that in conſequence of the 


| fort of work, there are always fx clerks to fee that they do — 


Ron ee 1 
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| ==] beg pardon, Citizens, I have been guilty of a flight inac- | 


curacy in this ſtatement: the language of the Tower is, that 


| wherever there are three labourers doing nothing, there muſt 


always be fix clerks to ſee that it is done, Then we muſt 


take into conſideration, alſo, the increaſe of penſions and ſe- 
cret ſervice money; and the compromiſes which the miniſtry 


coming in always makes with the miniſtry going out. Once Et 
3 : it was thought | ſufficient, when one ſet of rogues—1 beg 


your pardon—l[ meant to ſay miniſters went out, for the, 
other ſet who came in to promiſe them indemnity; and that 
they would not impeach them, and bring them to the block. 


But now, indemnity ! they will fay with a ſnzer—indemnity! _ 


OS holding their hands behind them as they retire—T muſt have 
ſomething beſides indemnity, or I will become ſo flaming a 
Patriot, 7 


: the whole ſyſtem—let the people into the ſecrets of office, and 


make your places not worth your holding. Your contracts, 2 


your monopolies, your diſcounts upon ſubſidies, your pen- 


| ons from foreign Courts, all ſhall be expoſed. —Indemnity, 


will not only oppoſe your meaſures, but blow up 


indeed! I ſay indemnity! Give mea good penſion, and I will 


| fake care of me, I ſhall grow deſperate, and 


let in the light to Pluto's drear abode s, RN 


J * Abhorr'd by men, and hateful e en to Gods,” · 


=". you want authority for all this, 1 refer you to Fitzwil- = 


liam 


letters; and if he does not ſay the ſame thing in other FR | 


words, I have no wit in decyphering the courtly character. 5 
hat chis inordinate growth of corruption is the ſpring 
and fountain head of all our calamities cannot be doubted: 


for it is clear and evident that this corruption, as it leads to 


| decreaſe of productive labour, and an increaſe of thoſe _ 
inordinate burthens and taxes that conſume the profits of pro- 


aud reſolute remonſtrance with our rulers, 


ductive labour, muſt tend to increaſe the price of the neceſſa- £ 
J..; m ne er Dol car IS 
For evils like theſe, where ſhall we ſeek for redreſs? From 


| tumult and violence? From deſtroying market houſes, and —& 


5 breaking open the ſhops of butchers and bakers? fie, fie, fie! 
Can imagination be ſo dull as to ſuppoſe that outrage and tu- 
mult can. redreſs calamities ſo enormous. A little partial 


„ may, perhaps, ſometimes get redreſs from theſe criminal . 
exertions; but calamities ſo great require the peaceful but 
determined energies of the national mind !—A loud, a fervid, 


And a union and 
aſſoeciation 
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 alfociation. among ourſelves that. may 3 the reſpect 
of thoſe, who have the boldneſs to deſpiſe our individual ef- 
forts We muſt Jay the axe deep to the root of the evil, 


adnd not ſuffer our attention to be diverted by tearing the leſſer 


| branches. The plain and ſimple fact is, that the happineſs of 
the lower and middling orders of ſociety, (for let us not be 


ſo deluded as to ſuppoſe, that the lower orders can be oppreſſed _ © 
and the middle orders not feel the oppreſſion !) the great body 


of the people are neglected, becauſe the great body of the 


people are not repreſented in the legiſlatute; and thoſe Who | 


make the Jaws are not at all 3 upon their nt or 


TEES 833 8 75 1 
If you will have redreſs, ſeek it quietly, but ſeek it . 5 


8 Redref the evils of 3 by * the Tource of 5 
| corruption. 85 
There is no 8 for a country ſituated as we are, but . 


MM reſtoring to the people their right of univerſal ſuffrage and + E | 
annual parliaments: rights which nature dictates, and hich — 
no law can take away: rights which the conſtitution of this 


Dk country has ſtamped with approbation ; and which, if we wiſh 


| SR for happineſs and proſperity, we muſt ſeek to reftore: for 8 SS I 1 


plain and ſimple fact cannot be more coneiſely expreſſed, tan 
in thoſe words 1 in which I have ſo often repeated + 
A there is no redreſs for a country ſituated as we are, but 
E from a fair, full, and equal repreſentation of * ö in e 
Bo "I as Commons Houſe ** Parkament.” 2 


I it Tp = . 


5 = No. XIX. . * Lede « On N an 4 „ 
* ortifications, with ſketches on the character and treat- 


ment of the Britiſh ä will be ** : 5 
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TH E HAMLET. 
| {FROM THE PERIPATETIC.j 


0! ! how 15650 at che hour when, deep- bluſhing. appears 
The ſun's ſwelling orb at the brink of the ſky, 5 
And Eve, penſive Eve, bathes the vale with her tears, 
And Zephyr, ſad Zephyr, expires in a figh= _ 
O! how fweet at this hour, when half-wearied with toil, 
And each kind emotion awak'd in the breaſt — 
That Heav'n's varied bounties and Nature's gay ſmile _ 
Ere ſtamp'd on the mind that by Fancy is bleſt— - 
O!]! how fweet, at this hour, on the brow of ſome hill, 
By ſide the clear brook, cr embower'd in the dale, = 
Directed, perhaps, by the clack of the mill, 5 
Or Milkmaid's blithe carol, who fings o'er her pail, 


8 5 T0 approach the lone hamlet, our labours to ones; 88 
And ſhare the tir'd peaſant's contented repoſe! 


5 Ol! how ſweet, when each warbler that trill'd from the rey 5 


Or to Heav” n's azure concave with rapture alpir'd 


ak {The tir'd pinion relax'd, huſh'd in filence the lay) 


To the grove's covert ſhade with his mate has retir'd: 
How ſweet, as around every cottage they play, 
(As you wind thro' the lane or the yall to > hear | 
The rude ruddy infants attune the wild lay!— — 
What chorus ſa ſweet to Humanity's ear? 


2 — on, thoughtleſs babes! ah, yet ſport x * gay, wor 
Enjoy the ſhort rapture, and hail the bright glow! 5 e 

e 5 Nor refle& (*twere in vain) on the heels of the dag 
moe Tread Night and her ſhadows—tread Manhood and Woe! I. 
"x IE Ah! tob near is the time that your ſorrow aſſure 
When toil and Affliction alone ſhall be yours! 


a But ſee from the furrow, the glebe, and the p lough, 


The peafants return with the toil-{ullied brow : 


Jo their reſt they return, to their ſcanty repaſt; 


For the hour of refreſhment relieves them at laſt. 
As hither with toil-wearied ſtegs they AA 
Hlark whatlifps and what ſhouts their loud welcome declare, . 
While, their {ports broken off. how the innocents fly, 


"ps Or han 


= And ha each hard hand with a tranſport of joy; 
y the coat, as around them they throng, 


= Aud lend their ſmall efforts to drag them along. 


Each grief theſe endearments from memory blot, 


And the cares of the day, and its toils are forgot; 
ITiill again to their dames, o'er their ſcantling of ale, ds 
A s they eat thei; brown bread, they ſupply the ſhort tale: Fi 
Then to hed they retire, their adventures to cloſe, _ 
Jo taſte (be they ſweet!) the ſhort boons of N 1 
While the wealthy and proud in mad riot and Joy 


5 "$907 fruits of their ür and . Te od 
1 No.] 
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Now Ges fuccecds to the buſtle of day, 
And the Moon's filver orb to the Sun's O ruddy beam; ; 
Awhile thro? the dews let me penſively ſtray, 
And indulge ſoothing Fancy awhile in her dream. 
While the Nightingale trills, your ſweet minſtrel divine! 
Let me pierce, O ye Fays! your ſequeſter'd retreat; 
. With your Shakeſpeare, your Colins, your Fletcher recline; | 
IE revels enjoy, and your fables repeat. f 
22 are ye fled. gentle Fays! from the Muſe, 5 
n ſongs ye adorn'd, and whoſe leſſons improv'd? 
Are — ſcar'd that ſtern critics their ſanction refuſe ? —- 
Dull ſpeftres of Night by malignity mov'd! 
Ah, {corn their dark malice, renew the wild ſtrain 3 3 
And give us our Fletchers and Shakeſpeares * DE 


Such—ſuch are my joys, in lone hamlet retir'd, 8 
When the toil of the day, and its pleaſures are o'er, 
s Or, erhaps, with the throng by rude Nature inſpir'd. 
Gee fine” 5 the blithe cup, and their es explore. 
3 Ah! little ye know, Who, envelop'd by pride, = be | 
Alone the dull paſtimes of Grandeur behold, 7 
What life, and what fancy, and humour dende . 
In theſe circles of Mirth by no Faſliion d. 5 
5 How oft have I ſmil'd (twas 1 ſmile of the heart, | One 
Not the ſimper of Form, by Hypocriſy taught; OS 
"I The maſk, of dull Cuſtom, the effort of Art 
OT > eſcape, but in vain, from the torture of Thought.) | 
3 How oft have I ſmil'd, their ſhrewd maxims to rr 
And fee the ſtrong traits of wild Nature appear! 


en proud and the weak, then, the dull and the great, 
Who loll in their coaches in indolent ſtate, - ES - 5 
Who idle at home, but for idleneſs ſtray, EEE ce 
And abroad only prize what's at home every _ — A 3 
Let to theſe the proud inn yield its ſplendour fe down, 
And the Country repeat the dull pleaſures of Town. 
Let me, whom each pleaſure eccentric can move, 
Who would travel to know and would live to improve, * 4 
When at eve my.tir'd limbs relaxation require LF —— 
To ſome ſnug little thatch, in ſome hamlet, retire; 7 8 
Where, the cravings of Nature content to ſupply, EP 
I may hear, or may join in the hind's ruſtic —_— 

May Man in his varied conditions compare. 
And learn the hard lot which too many muſt bages Ig 
That thus as with all I alternately blend, 7 

The mind may expand, and the heart may amend; 

Till embracing Mankind in one girdle of Love, - 

In Nature's kind leſſon I daily improve, 

And (no haughty diſtinctions to fetter my ſoul) 

J As the brother * all, learn 0 feel for the whole, 


= —— cement —— — — | — - 


Tur LzcturEt * On BARRACKS and F ORTI- 


modern 


_ defence. 


„ FICATIONS; with ſketches of the charafter 


« and treatment of the BRITISH SOLDIERY.” FR. 


| delivered e 22 10th, 1795. 


1 
Curse 


5 Tux ſubjeR that das our attention this evening is the — | 


with ſketches of the chender and treatment of the Britiſh 5 


iniſterial rage for Batracks and Fortifications; 5 


Soldiery; and an enquiry 8 the genui ink m odes of national | 9 4 


At the very outſet of the confuliration of this ſubjeck, 4 — 
E nattally. ſuggeſts itſelf to us to enquire, What are the real „„ 
charucteriſtics of the Britiſh nation ? and what have been the 


means and ſources of het former ſtrength and greatneſs? If * 


ve look to hiſtory we ſhall find, that the ſtrength and gran- N 


1 5 deur of this country has always depended, not upon its mili- 7 


rary force, but upon its navy; and, if we enquire a little fur 


ther, we ſhall be diſpoſed to conſider, that this circumſtance -.. - 


| does hot depend upon any thing peculiar in the character 


bl the Britiſh people, not upon any difference in the otigi« | 


nul conformation of Engliſhmen, from the conformation of 5 
| malen of other nations:—tor the plain and ſimple fact is, how= 


ee.uer hiſtorians may attempt to ſeduce us into a contrary — £2 
lu ef, that Britons are but men, and that the inhabitants of | 


7 orher countries are to be conſidered as _ 3 


powers of mind and body: that they - in fat; of one and e 


dae ſame family; and bound therefore by the ſame univerſal | 


laws of nature and affeftion. We muſt look then not to the >. 


” ' conformation of the Britiſh mind, nor to the conformation of PE | 


tte bodily conſtitution of Britons, for any thing either glo- 
_ _  rious of cenſurable, in the former hiſtory of Britain; but we 


muſt look to the circumſtances i in which — has been 


8 
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„55 Goverment, or caſual introduction of information and 


ſcience for any differences of character or conduct among the 
people of this nation. „ | 63 


The plain and ſimple fact then is, that our ſituation in the 


. univerſe has pointed out to us the peculiar character we ought 


cto be moſt anxious to cultivate, both as to our peaceable 
. purſuits, and the vindication of our rights againſt external 


0 Other countries, which form a part of the Continent, are, 


from the very nature of their ſituation, compelled to cultivate 1 


the military ſcience: becauſe they are, at all times, open to 
attacks from neighbouring enemies; and if they had not that 


martial characteriſtic among them, which enables them to = 


defend their frontiers, the imaginary lines that may be drawn 5 


8 upon a map, or thoſe more important barriers erected by the 
{ the 


py profeſſors of taftics would but ill defend them agai IT. = 
ambition of conqueſt and dominion, ſo long as the preſent 


- miſchievous ſyſtem, begot in Courts, and nurtured yy miniſte- 


rial intrigue, the ſyſtem of war, ſhall continue to curſe and tor= 
Oe em=EG Eo 
_ _Happily for this country (had Miniſters underſtood its ha- 


pineſs) we are ſituated in a different manner. The ocean 


= has formed a rampart, more powerful than alps and fortreſſes, 
; do defend us from thoſe hoſtile attacks to which other nations 


een nnd thus has ſeparated. us, if we were. wile 


. enough to make uſe of the advantage, from the broils ang Mm 
| What a ſource of happineſs does this offer to us! and how 


madly have we daſhed the cup of felicity from our lips, and - 


drained the bitter draught of voluntary miſery even to the | 


ID 8 * can! 


— rate moans i 


Britain; no country ſo little concerned in the phantaſtic 
balance of power; no nation that has had ſo few real occaſions 
to ſee her children orphans in the ſtreets, and her widows 


_ | lamenting their huſbands ſlain in the field of battle.  Unfor- = 
tunately, however, the country beſt calculated to remain in 


| eternal peace, has-not only been the moſt ſignal for frequent 


- wars; but, from a deſtructive ambition reigning in her Court, 


aud a melancholy defect in her inſtitutions, which enables her 
Miniſters to profit moſt when havoc and uproar rage with the 3 
greateſt fury, has too frequently been the cauſe of provoking 


= | war throughout the univerſe; and keeping Europe, mn, S 
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and the Weſt, in one continued ſtrife of carnage and deſo- þ 


lation. 


This conduRt, wich reſpect to the people, who have been 
| made ſubſervient to it, may, perhaps, in ſome degree be ac- 
cCounted for from one of the worſt diſpoſitions that degrades 
the human character—a dipoſition to be indifferent to thole 
calamities from which, "oF" 8 ſituation, we are our- 
ſelves ſecured. I 
Theſe ramparts, raiſed by the billows of the ocean, * TOS 
8 rendered us ſtrangers, as it were, to the real calamities of 
war. We feel the burdens of taxation, it is true; and we 
feel them at this time cold and heavy, almoſt, as the iron 
hand of death, ready to cruſh us into non-exiſtence. HE 
| we do not behold thoſe ravages which other countries fre- 
_ quently experience. Our „burning villages do not light us 
in many a midnight march; nor does 00 trenching war chan? 
„ nel our fields, nor bruiſe our flowerets with the armed 
A < hoofs of hoſtile paces.” The fields cultivated for our CU. 
ſupport, are not laid waſte by thoſe aggreſſions that have re: 
duced many parts of the Continent to worſe than deſerts. — ' 1 
VDnfortunately for mankind, —nay permit me to ſay, and even 


for ourſelves, we are too litile acquainted with the real miſ- — 


f : chiefs produced by this ſyſtem of war we are ſo fond of; and, OO 
remaining ſecure at home—that is to ſay—our ſtateſmen, 5 


ariſtocrats, and rich traders, remaining ſecure at home, and —_— 


partaking of no part of the danger, ſend their fellow citizens, 
| __ without remorſe, to be butchered in foreign climes, and to 
ſpofread over other nations that devaſtation from which mis 
e conn has, hitherto, been happily ſecured. 3 
ut let us not deceive ourſelves: We no hinges can-re- 
main ſecure, if we perſiſt in this ſcheme of frantic ambition, 
wich muſt ally bring upon us the juſt hatred and de- 
 ___  teftation of the world. Proud of our ſituation; unfeeling, _ 
alike from this pride, and from this happineſs, we have arro= _ 
a  Bated to ourſelves a ridiculous dominion over the ocean: for= 
getting thai firſt great principle of juſtice, that the bounty 
which reſults from no man's labour, that bounty which never 
can be exhauſted, but offers a peaceful and eternal ſource.of 
_____ wealth to all mankind, never, as Gregoire has obſerved in 
ais excellent report on the rights of nations, never can. 7 
che property of any man or any nation. It is a —_— ol 
good owing its exiſtence and its advantages to no one. It ies 
5 therelore,. the < common inheritance of a ll hs children ,, 


"WS - N ture; 


— — , «—Ü⅛ 7 70ß—? .]7]7«« et — 
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ture; and we muſt prove that the inhabitants of other parts 
of the univerſe are not men, or we can have no right to arro- 
gate to ourſelves. the excluſive poſſeſſion of this grand and 
magnificent inheritance. OY eo op Fog 


But thus arrogating to ourſelves the doamigion "of the vo 
| © ocean, we have not been ſatisfied with the fruits which that 
dominion gives, It is the natural tendency of all evil paſ- 


* ſions, when once gratified, to ſtimulate freſh deſires ſtill mots 


vicious and inordinate. Thoſe who have obtained a mono- 


poly of any kind, and perſuaded themſelves that it is their 
kigght, graſp immediately at a ſtill wider monopoly, and ſoon 


2 perſuade themſelves that the univerſe itſelf was made for 
LEY VRRC_TTTST. ooo 


| Not ſaisfed withthe empire of the ocean, the Indies mull. 
be ſubjugated to our mercantile ambition; the weſtern world 


| muſt yield its neck to the yoke of Britiſh uſurpation; and 


Africa muſt be depopulated, and her ſooty ſons, loaded with 


cChains and fetters, muſt cultivate for us thoſe luxwies which 


have, in reality, undermined our independence, and ſapped 


that energy of ſoul which cau enly be cheriſhed by ſimplicly == 
DON EEE y ey 


"I x eyes of Caurts and Miniſters. They have, it is true, in- 


cdreaſed the miſery of the lower orders of ſociety! they have 
a added ta the burdens of the great maſs of the people! (an. 
Opinion ta illuſtrate which I need only appeal to the hiſtori= 


cal fad, quoted in my Leftures on the Dearneſs and Scarcity 5 


85 of Provifions, that a larger p of the enjoyments of 


rhe l life were formerly procured by A maller pr 0 ortion of la- 8 
| bour)—they have driven the multitude to a lower ſtate of 


maiiſery! but they have increaſed the dominion, patronage, 
and grandeyr of office; they have increaſed the proſpertly x - 
and monopoly of a few great families who have riſen io 5 


| Power and opulence by the pillage of the nation! _ 


pPuatronage, might be enabled, with bold indepen EVI 
üül.lft up their heads and, to the front of grandeur and oppreſſion 


8 Ves, by theſe great and glorious exploits, tho the people 1 


are ſhrinking in bonds and wreichedneſs, they have increaſed _ 


 ___  #brs grandeyr and proſperity ; and have enabled the individu. 
 ___ als, thus advanced, to lay additional weights and reſtrictions 

wp a 

nce, io 


upon thoſe people; who, but for this ridiculous E 
c 


5 | proclaim, We are your equals, as individual men; as an agg — 


zue body, we are your ſuperiars; and you who call yourſelves 


„ 


our maſters, are ſervants, whoſe duty it is to adminiſter to 


our happineſs. It is for this you are paid; for this you are 985 


ſupported in ſtate and luxury; for this that every labourer 


among us, even to the loweſt drudge, whom you have the 


inſolence to deſpiſe. contenis to beſtow upon you a part of 

tht projerty which bis il has created, 
Thee fatal ſucceſles alſo have begot a luſt of dominion in 
the country, which 1s, unfortunately, too generally felt even 


by the great mais of the people, to whom its fruit is nothing 
but increaſe of flavery. Hence the poor wretch {ſhivering in 


nakedneſs, hence the poor ſoldier, who toils and bleeds for a 
ſcanty maintenance, talks of the glory and grandeur of his 
country—talks of foreign conqueſts and great exploits, with- 
out remembering that the only advantages to him are wounds 
 anddiſeale; a family left to beggary, and himlelf an, outcaſt 
from that ſociety of which he ought to be a member; and 


| which, while he thinks he is protecting it, be is aſſiſting tq | 


_  enflave and rum, 


\ Þ Citizens, It is in vain that we attempt to diſguiſe the truth, 3M 


Wee may dreſs our opinions in as many pompous ornaments 4 | 
Ve pleaſe; but theſe attempts at external grandeur, fo much 
beyond the inherent ſtrength and powers of the nation, muſt 


I . beget, and have begot—internal weakneſs. Hence we no | 
longer feel that bold and manly conſequence, which occa- 


® ſioned Britons once to ſuppoſe, that their fleets were their ” 


. only bubvarks, and their breaſts, burning with dhe euro. 
ſiaſm of liberty and independence, the only fortifications 


* neceſſary to ſecure this country, and proteR its liberty and its : 


Conkeſs it, our Miniſters have at once amuſed, and abuſi 


: 1 proſperity. Feeling this internal e e 5 
by 


with a heap of ridiculous plans and projects, to ſupply, 


| Aadventitious aid, that which can only depend upon the inter 5 e 
I nal virtues of the foul, Hence the Duke of Richmond's ridi - 
culous projet of building fortifications all round the coaſt; 


aud thus walling out the ocean, I ſuppoſe: for the ocean is : 
the only enemy that walls of earth and lone can keep away, 


I To think of protecting the country by theſe caltles built with 
cards — for card caſties would be of as much importance as 
dhe caſtles his Grace of Richmond has planned, To expet, - 
by theſe ridiculons, weak, expiring expedients, to protect g 


| country which once looked to its own heart for its protection, 


and wiſhed for no vigour and no energy but that which the 


| honeſt feelings of independence could impart to its wg ES 


| am To think, I fay, of prolonging the exiſlence of luck 


2 ͤ coun- 


EE ococacc nc s 
FTFooriifications have accordingly ftarted up all over the _ 
Country: particularly at Portſmouth; where any man who  Þþ 
haas the diſpoſition, and an hour or two's leiſure, may have Þ}F__ 
2ẽẽs ſine an opportunity of laughing at the expenſive abſurdi?h2 W 
ties with which his Grace has choſen to ſaddle che nation, as 
any man who wiſhes to amufe himſelf at his own coſt could 
| Hefire. There you may behold immenſe fortifications, which 
muſt have coſt millions of money, ſo magnificent and fo | 
ceapacious, that all the troops in Britiſh pay would not be nu | 
merous enough to man them. There you may behold port.. 
| Holes ſtopped up with cannon placed behind them, and port= 
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a country, by ſuch means, ſhews that the diſeaſe is not merely 


corporeal; that the nobler parts have yielded to the aſſault: 


- and that the intellects are as much enſeebled as the fibre. 
Fou remember, Citizens, that this plan of general forti- 


fication was rejected by the caſting vote of the Speaker. — 


Wich one puff of air he blew down all the fine projets 


which his Grace had fo long been forming ; the paſteboard 


machinery ſunk thro” the trap doors of St. Stephen's Thea- 
mee, and lo and behold, the ſcene in the pantomime being 
changed, you were preſented with the comic ſpectacle of my 
Uncle Toby, with his crutch upon his ſhoulder, exerciſing _ 
his imaginary troops, and ſtorming ideal caftles upon his 


. Bowling A 


Baut the noble projector was not thus to be diſappointed. 
Though the Parliament had rejected his plan for a general 
fortification—and it is a woeful picture of the energy and 
virtue of that Parliament, to refle& that it was only rejected | 
a caſting voice! Though thus rejected, he knew that 
- was another aſſembly, which was not always known, it 
zs true, to have the power of adopting, in parties, what the 
Parliament had in toto rejected, but in which no majority FF 
would oppoſe him, where it was propoſed that he ſhould try FF 
( Coupon nn 
Unanimity—unanimity, you know, is the favorite mam 
of Cabinets; and they would be unfit to ſhare the power and 
we patronage of a great nation, who would quarrel among 
themſelves about ſuch a trifling circumſtance as the expendi - 
tre of a few millions of the public money. They ſaw that 
the poor man had fixed his heart upon it, and ſo, left he ſhould 
make on and fret himſelf about it, they even ſaddled his 


1 
1 


| holes that are open without any cannon at all. 


y © . : 5 a a # 


—— *. 
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But, Citizens, how comes it that theſe great projects are 
thus neglected? Is it that his Grace of Richmond and his 


fortifications are now the common jeſt of all the country, 
and that the people, in their riſibility, forget the millions 
upon millions which they have paid for the 


upport of them, 
and for which they pay a dearer price for the bread that goes 


into their mouths for the meat that ſhould ſupply the rength 
and vigour for their frame ?—Surely we cannot ſuſpect any 
part of the Britiſh Cabinet of ſuch weakneſs as attending 
either to the ridicule, or the complaints of the ſwiniſh multi- 
tude? How comes it then that theſe pou projets have been 
neglected? Cextainly this does not ari 2 
been! was going to ſay drummed out of the miniſterial re- 
giment—but it matters not in what fort of manner I deſcribe 
__ 1t1—from his Grace being no longer in that place of power 
which he formerly filled with ſo much luſtre—a luſtre which | 
-  _NotHing but the wiſdom and virtue of his firſt female proge= 
' _ nitor could outvie. This I ſay is not the cauſe, for this neg= g-. 
| left began to be conſpicuous before his Grace had thought ß 
"344 he fat 


e from his Grace havi 


1 5 threatened the internal ſafety of THEIR conſtitution. Places TY 
m—_—_ penſions were declared in a ſtate of ſiege. Sinecures, 


henours,- and emoluments were likely to be invaded; the for. 
ttifications of patronage and corruption were like to have 
been thrown down. The coronet ſeemed to totter upon the 
empty head, and the ſtar to tremble at the hollow heart. To | 
Auert theſe horrors—to reſiſt this danger, his Grace of Rich. 
mond and his coadjutors haſtened with patriotic zeal, and 
Peortſmouth and its fortifications were left to figith and defend 


5 & is, that internal danger called off the attention of 
bis Grace from the external means of defence; and he was 
bobliged to neglett the fortifications at Portſmouth, to diceftt 
the whole energiesof his powerful mind towards ſecuring and 
fortifying the Tower of London, in which, by a ſort of di- 
vine forecaſt, he perceived that Traitors of a moſt dangerous 
F deſcription were by and by to be concealed. And as he knew 
very well that nothing but ſtrong fortification could reſiſt, the 
furious aſſaults of Conventional Reformers, he made _ 
| | Baſtille of London ſo ftrofig that it would now almoſt reſiſt 
| an army of eight and forty bride well boys for eight and forty 
FF Yes, Citizens, from ſapient projects of external ſecurity, 
miniſterial attention was called to the dangerous perils that 
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New dangers require new means of ſecurity. | And bar- | 


= ricks were now to be every were erected,” in which the fol- 


» tut up out of the hearing of the profane jargon of 

h inical reformers, may repoſe in eaſe and quiet; and be 

rn for want of that aſſiſtance from the great maſs of the 
People which they might otherwiſe derive. 


But, Citizens, I will venture to prophecy, that of all * 9 


IM — — of the preſent adminiftration, and ſurely no admini- 


was ever more fruitful of projects of 2 berciculir =. 3 F 


_ feription, there never was one ſo fraught with danger to the 


| Peace, liberty, and happineſs of the country—there never | 


was one fo replete with unconſtitutional violations of every 


< | N that has long been dear to this country, as this of 


7 Fo 3 uence ; with the aggravated horror © 


ying the Britiſh Soldiery alive in Barracks: the alarming 


Utempt to ſeparate the ſoldiery from that maſs of fellow citi= — | 


| _— of whom they are a part; to whom they are allied; 


| and hor it is their duty to protect in the full enjoyment of 


meir liberty and hap iel and not to be made the inſtru- 
ments of E hot on and ruin. But the honeſt ſoldiery | 


of Britain will 4 be ſo deluded. Duty, generous affection BF 


— _ intereſt alike forbid it: for if the people are rained and : 4 AM 
<4 2 what are the ſoldiery but a 5 of the propls ? . 


err ruin, their oppreſſion, their miſer 


f reflecting that, by 5 


ill they 


RS. hg the mifery of their fellow citizens, the W. have — 5 
the way to their own chains and deſtruction. — 2 
ſent to forge baſe fetters for their free born — — 4 3 
men, for their reward, like the military machines of = 3 
”. *- Deſpots, be fold like beaſts in the public market, and 
VBVitedd out like altas to deeds of ä for the : benvfit of Z = 
3 A Court. 


= with the Fe of the country Jl 1 the precau- — 3 
ions taken by our anceſtors, to prevent the poffibilit of a 
ſeparation of intereſts and feelings between the foldiery ane 

ne 1 great mafs of the people. One of the precautions ts. ÞþF 


ent this, ahd to preſerve a perpetual remembrarice that j N 


every ſoldier is in reality a citizen, and that it is the coùntr 


=: 14 kei is to defend, and not two or three people of high rank a 


Frecluſton of à ſtanding army : for 1 mean boldly to affect 


| uſes; why ts fiequeatly ſerid this e e dee, 


to promote their ambition—one of theſe; jealous precautions = 


was the total precluſion of a ſanding army. I fay the toll * 


TA for Is am * to * that; a * is not * 7 
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part of the conſtitution, but it is a direct violation of that 
conſtitution. And mark, by a ſtanding army of this coun- 
try, I mean an army of individuals, who, having once re- 
ceived the pay of Government, are therefore conſidered as 
having become ſla ves for life; without the power of ever 


laying down their arms again, if they wiſh to withdraw from 


the profeſſion; and without a power in the people to diſband 


them, whenever the termination of war renders it no longer 


neceflary that their occupation ſhould be continued; and to 
_ reſtore them, with proper reward, with affection, thanks, and 


3 eſteem, into the boſoms of their friends and families. : 
To preclude the neceſſity of this ſtanding army, it wil 8 5 


remembered, that an expedient of the utmoſt wiſdom and 


3 propriety was invented; that of arming a certain proportion, Ke: 
or, upon occaſion, the whole inhabitants of the country, un- Eo 
der the denomination of à militia: an army which was always 


within the controul of the people; whoſe officers were origi- 


1 nally appointed by the diſtricts in which they were raiſed, and oy 


who thereby became the ſoldiers of the people, and not the 
| _—_— of the Court. When men are ah ſoldiers of the 
people, they will defend the eople; when they are the ſoldiers 
bf he Court, the Court will attempt to pet ſuade them that 
they have an intereſt ſeparate fron the people; and therefore 
liberty cannot be ſecured in ſo firm a manner, in any other Way, 


„ by arming the people themſelves, alternately, man after 1 


an every one taking bis ſhare of the riſt and burthen, to 5 


defend the great intereſts of the people. Thus, by diſmifſing 
chem in their turns, to mix with that body of the people, whom © 
they have at one time ſtepped forward to defend, and taking | 


| others to be trained to the uſe of arms, you in a conſiderabfe 
degree, at the ſame time that you take care that every ſoldier — 


ſhall be a citizen, make every citizen a ſoldier. That is, 
you teach every man the uſe of arms: and every man being 


1 equally able to defend himſelf, it will be ' impoſſible for any © 


faction, either of clubs which deſigning alarmiſts pretend to _ 
| | dread, or borough-mongers which the nation at large has ſo 


1 much reaſon to dread, to over-awe the honeſt majority of 


= the nation. By this means, alſo, you prevent thoſe ſcenes e 


1 3 deſolation; with which the ſtruggles of the people, 
5 do et rid of tyranny, is at all times ſure to be attended. 


-1tizens, it is impoſſible to be blind to the great N . 


5 quences that reſult from this ſyſtem. It is impoſſible to a vou 
tdeteeing, that every ſoldier, being only a ſoldier for a time, 
mamuſt have a common 1 . PR the 9 by 1s — . 


No. AIX. RE © RIES oa er ON 
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| ta av%id feeings that, by this means, every citizen will alter- 
nately ſtand a chance of procuring a knowledge of the uſe 


of arms. And, on the other hand, that it will be impoſſible 
for any ſeparate faction to trample upon the rights and happi- 


neſs of the great body of the people. But there is another 
ming of great conſequence and importance, relative to this 
| part af the argument, which may, perhaps, command, and 
Which certainly-ought to command, the attention of Mini- 
__ ters. It is impoffible to avoid ſeeing, that, by adopting 
' theſe means, you are in reality more ſecure from foreign in- 
voaſion, than you can be from any ſtanding army: beeauſe, 
then, the whole body of the people become ſaldiers, and every | 
individual is ready and able to ſtep. forward to the frontier, / 
 _ and expoſe his hoſom againſt thoſe who attempt to invade his 
country, to: pillage his lixtle property, and to deſtroy thole 
SIN 2 which his uſeful induſtry has procured for himſelf ana 
4 JJ ðͤ d 
. — 1 of s purſue the thread of hiſtory, we ſhall find hat 
dzce Houſe of Stuart, particularly aſter their diſgraceſul reſto- 
ration, contributed, in a very conſiderable degree, to the in- 


. — 


 __ vakoncof this, great ſecurity of conſtitutional liberty. That 
is ta ay, when this. country was-unfortunately firuck- with JF _ 
+ . - ſuch blindneſs and infatuation, as to reſtore Charles II. to 
mat abſolute dominion, for uſurping which they had 


„ . . GETS. 
Unfortunately, at the time of the Revolution, the liberties 
of this country (ſuch was the degraded ſituation of Britain) J 
VvVeere thought not any longer capable of being ſecured by the 
arms of the people alone; and therefore the Whigs and the. | 


1 deprived his father Charles I. of his life, that profligaune 
mmrantſeeing chat deſpotiſm was no way to be attained, but 
1 — 4 mall part of the people capable of coereing 
dee great body; ſeeing that it was impoſlible to -perſuade te 
x majority of the country to ſurrender their liberties, ut 
_ * muſt work his way by a minority, he took precautions? 
djs eſtabliſh a ſtanding army: that is to ſay, he took certain 
Citizens from out of the great mals of the people, ſtript tem 
of their liberty, ſtript them of their right of free agency, 
 _ _ #tript them of the power of returning to their families, ang 
| Uiring in peace, tranquillity and eaſe, and thus (from the 
 _ ſcanty pay which he took care to give them— much better 
However, proportionately, than they receive now) keeping 
tem in a ſtate of dependency upon his bounty, made them fit 
- inſtruments of whatever oppreſſion he might think fit to ex- 
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Tories coaleſced together, and brought over a foreign Kings 
protected by a foreign army, and thus, in reality, foiſted a 
| band of mercenaries upon the nation; who, however good, 
however excellent the cauſe. in which they were brought, 
were, notwithſtanding that, till to be conſidered with a jea- 


lous eye, as being mercenaries; and to be conſidered as./hay= 
ing, in ſome degree, the power of treating us like a conquered 
people; tho), from the principles upon which this Revolution 
wWuas ſaid to have been conducted, it ought certainly to have 
ebſtabliſhed our liberties upon ſuch broad and general princi- 


| ples, as to have reſtored the people to the right and honour 


Fl defending themſelves; and to have ripped al mercenaries | 


ol the power of daring to interfere with the concerns of this 


powerful nation. 


* Citizens, it is impoflible to do juſtice, by way of digteſ- 


ſion, to the innumerable miſchiefs that reſult from the inter- 
ference of any foreign power in the concerns of any nation. 


HT Thereis nothing ſo diabolical in the whole ſyſtem of Machias 2 


velian politics, as the attempt of one country to \ interfere = 


0 with the internal concerns of another. If the people are 


diſpoſed to change and alter the mode of their government, or 


do alter the dynaſty of their Kings, they have a right ſo to da , 
And if they are diſpoſed unanimouſly, or by a great majorit | 


ſo to do, they have the power of doing it. But no party r - 


MM Lo ſet of men ought to attempt to enforce any change or + Si 
alteration upon the people, which the people are not, by = 


—_ majority, inclined to adopt. Here, therefore, is one 


deu, that muſt necefſatily reſult from any revolution effecten 


Ez by foreign arms, that you never know, in the firſt place, whes. 


* 


TOE ther it is the revolution of a faction, or the revolution of the ED 


- great body of the people; and, in the next place, it is fare 


Cs accompanied with a degree of undue: and undefined = 


power, produced by mercenary coercion, which is eminendly 
FF injurious to that large and liberal principle of liberty, which T4: © wo 
mee progreſs of reaſon, and che enlightened ſpirit of a nation 
will be able to procure, when no foreign interference is | 


P © + --- - 7 0? Luis Brindley # 
- This was particularly the caſe with reſpect to- the event 1 5 


parted with bis 


1 


On the throne by a foreign force, and having 
Dutch Guards, not without erckaining 2 


a ſon theſe guards ſhould not be ſent back; rook be 
opportunity which the ambiguous circumſtanees of H re vo- 


God if Fhad 


ify his authority by z standing army: 8 


\ * . 
* 
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and thus, one of the fit fruits of this glrious Revolution 
was the eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding army, more numerous 
than the Stewarts themſelves had ever upheld. © 
But we have not got to the end. of the chapter yet. The 
invaſion of the conſtitutional rights of the people, by a 
ſtanding army, was in the firſt inſtance ſmall; and it was 
found neceſſary not only to extend this military eſtabliſhment, 
but alfo to oppreſs the poor ſoldiers, who were to be the in- 
ſtruments of thoſe perſons, before tae grand views and objects 
| of courts could be well effected. Accordingly, in the reign 
of Queen Anne. when a very large _ increaſe took, place in 


the military eſtabliſhment, an alteration alſo took place which - 


os SS ſtripped the "AL — of 2 2 portion of their 


I ſhall ihuſtrate this by facts. Bi to that-increale . 


a the military eſtabliſhment, the principal offices in the amy 
| had been rather puſts cf honour than emolument; IX 
. places of truſt 1 dignity than places that ſecured to io: = 8 
. _ Gvidual an increaſe - of patronage ; and thereby rendered him d 
cat once more inclined to be ſer vile and cringing to the po-wer ! 
aʒbove hin, and more capable of reducing thoſe below him, . 
N to aftate of abject terror and dependence. Ce 7 
Sa But when this increaſe of he eſtabliſhment anal alace, — = 
G7 the Colonels who uſed to advance money cut of their W n 
pockets, that they might occaſion the ſoldiers to be beiter 
dreſſed and provided for, and io make a more comforiabe 
ngAand more reſpectabie appearance in the eyes of their felloß, 
Kitizens— the Colonels thought that this was a practice they 
might very well lay aſide; and inſtead of putting themſ:lves 
to expenct, in order to increaſe the comforts of the common 
__ - - » faldiers, they began very ſeriouſly to reflect by what means 
_ _ " they could turn the pay of the common ſoldiers to their own - }_ 
intereſt and advantage: how they-might bring money. _ 
ttheir pockets, inſtead of ſending it out of them, Accord. 
ingly we find that, from this time, a regular ſtoppage was 
made out of the pay of the ſaldiery, at the rate of ad. per 
24a, which amounted to JI. 0s. 10d. per + for the article „ 
| 8 | . of eldathing.. $3 * 17 2 8 255 i 3 
Now, Cinzens, Lippe bien ohe wed 'by x a perſon. who 3 
— has very conſiderable concerns in thoſe trages which interfere 
* with the cloathing of the ſoldiery, that out of this 3l. o Id. 
per year, which is ſtopped out of the ſoldier's pay, there is, > 
. 22 never more expended than from 408. 10 458. per 
2 4 82 === of 3 — h 


der = 
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ths pretence of cloathing him, gets, in reality, IR may be 
called fleecing money, to the amount of 158. per year; which, 
taking 700 ſoldiers to a regiment, amounts to 525l. a year, 
ſheered from the backs of the poor ſoldier, in addition to that 
enorinous pay which he receives as Colonel; and which 
| ought, undoubtedly, to be conſidered only as a proper re- 
ward for the dignity and advantage which a man of birth and 


condition in life confers upon the army of this country, by e 
exhibiting his fine perſon before it three or four times in * 
| year, in à ſuit of gold laced cloaths of the fineſt ſcarlet. 


But the peculation does not ſtop here. For mark the 4 
growth of corruption! Corruption is a towering weed. It 


N s, in ſhort, that grain of muſlard ſeed, often talked of but never = 
before underſtood, which, once dropped upon any foil becomes 
a towering tree, and the birds of the air and the beaſts of the 


| field, (prieſts, miniſters, and penfioners—all animals of prey) 


take ſhelter under its foliage. Corruption having riſen to this : 


height, ſoon ſpreads to a more conliderable degree. For if 8 


 W you look through the roll of the army, and examine the ſitu- 


ations, and the additions of rank added to the name of every 
Colonel in the army, you will find very few Colonels but 
what have alſo other Appotntatents in the army, of 5 2 5 


| fome other T:RinAion of honour and ee . 


This, in reality, reduces the Colonel of the 8 to a 1 . 


© mere ſinecure officer: a perſon receiving a certain pay, for 


no other ſervice than that of bearing the title to Which that 


8 pay is an: exed; and giving himſelt the trouble. to ſend to de Fe 


| proper place for receiving the money when it becomes due; Þ 
for there is a fort of etiquette in the army, which ordains. 


chat no officer, who holds an appointment of ſuperior rank, 


| ſhall ever perform any duty in the inferior rank; and though a; 


13 man is both General and Colonel, as the pay-office, yet his : 


3 rank as General precludes him from doing any duty as Colo- 


; nel in the field, or on the parade: — Ergo, the Colonel js 2 


auỹceleſs office in the army; becauſe the ſuppoſed duties of that 


= : office are perforined by other perſons, bearing titles of leſs bp 


| Cignity; and receiving their pay according to that inferior. 


| Ration. Thus, in reality, the whole ſervice that the Colonel — 
renders to his country, for his pay, and for this 525). a —_— 
fleeced from the backs of the 10 ) 


diers; is no other t 


ſtalking about with all the pageantry of military authbority, 2 


* i "ects an SEP Fan FO Wee 


Bot 
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But, Citizens, I have not yet got to the end, even m of chat 


ſmmall portion of facts, relative io the unjuſt and cruel pecula- 


tions committed upon our brave ſoldiers, which have come to 
my knowledge. One of the advantages reſulting from a” 


| Commons Houſe ef Parliament, by whomſoever it may be 


bought, or by whomſoever it may be ſold; whomſoever it may 


| diſputes that ariſe in a ſquabble for places and penſions, indiſ- 


repreſent, or whomſoever it may deſpiſe 'becauſs it does not EN Y 
| repreſent them;—one advantage reſulting from ſuch a Houſe: - 
of Commons is, chat, now and then, in the warmth of thoſe 


dbreet individuals, who happen to be charged with more infor: 
mation than they can hold, ſuffer it to boil out in the from 


of debate, and e people get, thereby, poſſeſſion” of a few —=_ Y | 
flacts, of which they would otherwiſe be 125 3 ig- —.— 


— on  norance for ever. 


hged to Lknowledge, during the inveſtigation = 


== =” that ſubje&, Tat there was ſixpence a week ſtopped by the 


— — paymaſter, out ef che 


j remember; Bebe time 80 a very pretty „ 
— ents that was made, of making an additional proviſion for 
3 dur gallant ſoldiers. In the deb⸗te upon this ſubject it was ad-. 
mitted by Sir George Young (who at preſent does not take 
much ſhare in the debates of the Houſe of Commons you | 
33 18 bein © ty employed at the Mint) this Sir Geerge 


y of every ſoldier, for neceſſaries; 


5 == and? he, in the courſe of his ſpeech, obſerved, that SOME 2 3 
Bow OR ANOTHER for theſe were the words he made uſe | 


e- SO HOW OR ANOTHER it happened, vt 
ttis fexpence a week, ſometimes amounted to eighteen-pence —( | 
5 2 two Killings, Ropped for necellaries_ to be | robe for — - 


A x Now i it did ſo-happen, that i in the het of that 8 | 
| * * Houſe, whoſe —_ whoſe independence, and whoſe enthu-" 


Fiuolic attachment to the feople, we never can ſuſheiently admire 
Aud reverchce! !1m[t did fo happen, that in the whole of that! 
I 2 there was not found one Member ſo metaphyſical — © 
4 though - metaphyſical Members we know) there are in chat 


ſe) as to enquire what was the meaning of thoſe words 


forme bote or another! Theſe words ſeemed fo impoſſible to be 


| . - 1 or the inveſtigation-of them ſeemed to be ſo dan= I 
getous, that they paſſed them over in filence: or, as the good | 


dlc venerable D who teach ſchool in our little count 
vuoillages, more technically expreſs it, they Shipped OS. 
don child==Go on”? fays the Dame. I cant go on” fags — ñ ( 
8 — hop, © « Ic ca'nt read this —— Ma' — — it _— e 
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Spe et it. e cent ſpell it,” ſays the boy Why then ſip 
- child: maybap its Latin.“ 80 neither the great boys, 
nor yet the old women in St. Stephen's School, being able. 


either to read or ſpell this /ome how or another, or to tell whe- 


ther it were Latin, Greek, Hebtew, or Eſauimaux, they 


even Eipped it; and went on to the next verſe; which was 2 
vote of 23,000). 5 year, of the er ain to'Cover the 


7 — 2 


eeulationn. a 

Di, Citizens, you tee that, reſuling Com "this ſyſtem of 
ding army, independent af its tendency: to reduce the 
; 15 y of the people to an ignorance of the uſe of arms, 
— of che circumſtance that it renders one part of 
ple liable to he called out to deſtroy and trample upon 
other, independent of the, eircumſtance that, inſteat of the 


| defence of the nation being veſted in the hands of the nation, 
' the defence.of the nation becomes veſted in the hands of the 
Miniſler, and thereby that which was; meant for defence, is 
ftrequently made an 99 of deſtruction; independent 
f all this. there is the patronage, there is the corruption, 


dere is the patticular emoluwent reſulting to thoſs ea bat= = 


ten upon the plunder of pogr beings who toil and ſweat and 
= bleed . their protection. 


Poor, uyprotected ſoldiery of Britain! ni it thus you 
| 25 = ſubjected to the domialen of Aa few beings, far, far let 
Wotthy than: yaurſelves, did ye but know your worth? 


wWubo creat you as objects whom they are ta ſcourge. for their 

gauaptice or gratification; as objects whom they are to ſtarve 

* 20 #5 55 : for. their benefit and advantage ; and, having reduced Ju to 

their dominion of ſlavery and terror, to make you the objects 

Pl terror to others, for the. fecurnty. of their own. 3 
ment and corruptions. 


But, Citizens, notwithſtanding all theſe encroachments, 


2 - was one great advantage which this country, and 4 


—̃ ng military eſtabliſhment. I remember, Sir 


_ Joldiery of tnis country, polleſſed till very leh, with __— 
uham B 


lone, the . — in whoſe Commentaries wete once — 


⁊dlãs the higheſt pitch of ariſtocratic aſſumption, but which are ſo 


nud, and moderate, compared with the monſtrous doctrines = 5 5 -M 
ſupported by the preſentadminiftration, that the friends _—_ 


berty are now glad to fly for protection under the Tary wing 
of that Conte Magiſtrate :—I remember, that this Judge 
Blackſtone exults in his Commentaries, as one of the chief ob- 


jeecds of conſtitutional ſecurity, in this country, that though | 


* had a anne vu yet it was not an nN of men _— 
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rate and diſtin from the people. It was an army of men 
who lived among the people; who mixed with the people, 
who were quartered upon the people; who were, in all re- 
ſpects, upon terms of fellowſhip and communion with the 
people; and that it was totally impoſſible to keep them in ig- 


cauſe they were not, lite the armies of foreign Deſpots, ſnut up 


int batracke, and excluded, in conſequence, from the conver=- 


fation of their fellow citizens. 


Baut if this was one of the grand conſtitutional boaſts f 


Beitiſ liberty at this period ? 


7 this country—if Judge*Blackftone, in his Commentaries upon 


che Law of England, laid this down as the grand palladium 1 
of the ſecurity of Britiſh liberty, and as the only conſolation 5 


for the admiſſion of „ us, What is 

— ook where you will—tur 1 
to what part of the nation you think - fit—Enquire in this 
neighbourhood, or the other, caſt, weſt, north or ſouth, what 


Ado pu hear, but rumours of erecting barracks?—and levies _ 
and cogneributions, a large part of which muſt be appropriate 


which the ſoldiery are to be immured, and in which they are 


do ſoſe their ſmall degree of remaining liberty, by being de- 

pPrived of the opportunity of employing themſelves in their 
peaceful vocations. They are to be robbed even of that . = 

maꝗent of laco motive liberty, which the very brutes in the wil- 
derneſs enjoy without reftraint:—the right of moving from 


place to place; the right of turning here or there, even in 
_ __ the intervals of duty, and ſeeking their ſociety among perſons 


whoſe converſation is agreeable to them, or for whom they 

buape formed an affeQtion or attachment. / Oo - 
One of the ſmalleſt calamities that reſult from this fyſtem  ÞF 
of Barracks, is the increaſed expenice to the nation: for every 


| Individual muſt ſee that it is impoſſible to maintain au amin 


5 5 Barracks, with the ſame expehce as an army may be main- 5 . 
tained when at liberty. A large part of the accommodation | 


of the ſoldier, while mixing with the bulk of the people, he 


Aekerives from thoſe exertions by which he aſſiſts the labours of 
dais fellow citizens and promotes a reciprocation of kind offi- 


N ces. Of this he is entirely robbed; and this muſt be, ſome - 


| how or other, ſupplied: It is not then merely the expence of 


. cerecting thoſe Baſtilles or Dungeons, that are to confine tage i 


| degraded and inſulted ſoldiery; they are, alſo, to be maintain- 


5 | | ed at an expence greater, Within thoſe dungeons, than hat — ol 
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T8 = which r 


= nothing to the evils r 


mixing with their er e. and exchanging good of 
ces with them. 


But that expence, grievous ind burdenſome. as it I 8 


ulting from this ſyſtem. I ſhall not 


Call again to your view the tendeney it has to ſeparate the ſol- 5 — 
dier fro:n the citizen; but, as a counterpart of this operation 


I muſt not notice its tendency to engender. a ferocity of dif- _ . 


poſition: for though ſoldiers are men, and have diſpoſitions no 2 ' 8 
more inclined by nature to rancour than other men, yet, when _ { 


SB | they are ſhut up with men only whoſe. trade (if I may callit _ {4 s D ; 


=> ſuch) is death, when they are thus prevented from mixing 


|  darians with Which Europe has fo long 


* with the innocent and eftimable. part of the ſofter. ſex, and + 

when all the other circumſtances attendant. upon ſuch conſine 

1 ment are taken into conſideration, we cannot but dread te % 
production of a degree of randy which "ey would R 


; By 4 otherwiſe know. 


8 


Thus it is chat the racine; and orderly Governments * "EY P. 


E 2 - this den and civilized age, do all. they can to. change 
FF the; nature of man into the nature, ferocity, and cru 
Aly of the brute; to tread the light of intellect in the duſt;  _ : 
d drive away from the breaſt of the ſoldier, that milk of £3 + 

human kindneſs which is the greateſt ornament of valour, Þ  _* 

ad nd to engender in its place the unſociable and ruffian . 
Han and Ruffian bar 
een ſcourged, Thus 


Which diſtinguiſhes the Auſtrian, the F 


it is we level that 3 diſtinction which, till this time, 


has lifted the Britiſh loldiery ſo much above every other ſol- . | 
 diery of the world, and made — . themſelves in huma-: = "2 


3 ns h as much as valour. 


ut there is another point of view 3 — 


I " tends, alſo, to operate againſt the kindneſs and humanity off 
FF the ſoldier's breaſt. The ſoldier: becomes more oppreſſed z 
and it is the nature of man to grow cruel by oppreflion..0Þ = 
FF Witneſs the exceſſes committed in France, excelles Wien 
could not have A: had not — poop been ſo Jon _ „ 
FF under the hooks of a fwiniſh nobility. I ſay a ſtwiniſi EEO. 
I ache 2e Frames Fa, reality: the true 
ſuine of Europe. They were the men who, wallowin | 


petually in licentiouſneſs, to borrow a metaphor from 


. 


= 


ſpear, « made their troughs in the embowelled boſoms of Ent, 
FF their countrymen; and devoured, or deſtroyed, every thing 

| =z which ſhould have contributed to uy ated the ws 5 | 
1 and 9.25 of * univerſe. 5 = 
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I hy ten, Citizens, by che eruelty and opprefiion of the 


ſyſtem of confining the ſoldiery within Barracks, you do 


that which may tend not only to make them leſs worthy mem 
bers of ſociety, but to rob them of thoſe comforts, and that 
- _ happineſs to which they are entitled, and to reduce them to 


3 a ſituation of greater miſery than they would otherwiſe have f 
RE OST IO: i ITE TS Fg DR ue os 93 "OY 
| By theſe means, perhaps, it is wiſhed to reduce the ſoldiery 


* 


_ 5 to a more abject dependence upon the government—to make 


them believe they have nothing to expect but from the Mi- 


ER be” niſtry; to teach them to ſuppoſe the people are not their 4 = 
friends; to make an artificial diſtinction between them; and, 
in a manner, to ſay to them hat do you partake from the | 


. | - N people? Is not your pay from us Is not your food from us? 
” Je. T 


9 5 e ple pay for our ſupyitlt; not only do the people 
2 «'cloathing, but we tell you alfo chat the peopl 
urs. Our ſcanty meal, our ſcanty. cloathi 


_ —Arenot the little indulgencies, that we think fit occaſion⸗- 


| POE | 1 ally, now and then, to extend to you, all from us ?—ls it not * 


to us that you owe the ticket by which you are to buy your 


mes at d cheaper rate chan the other citizens—Do not alltbeſe 
things come from us ?—lf the poor ſoldier is ſhut up from all in- | 
+ *_ _ tercourſe with ſociety, they think, perhaps, that he may be diſ- 


dee toanſwer © gel,, But i he goes abroad among bis fellow . 
|. _ . citizens, and receives kindneſs from them, and converſes with FF 
tem, he will be able to anſwer -* No7 It is from the peo F 


n all from the people: all! Nay nor only do the _ 
E. our. | 


. &- alms' received from you. No: It is a part, and but a ſmall * 


& part, of that juſt that liberal and benevolent compenſ . 
e tjon which. the people of this country are diſpoſed to ek. 
„ tend towards us; and which, in point of real pay and tax. 

W oy do extend; but which, in paſſing through the 
1 es, Paymaſters, Agents, and Contract 
e ors, becomes moſt miſerably diminiſhed before it comes to F 


us. From them, alſo, you recewe yout gilded coaches, = 


rom them you receive all your power, your emoluments, F 


your diſtinctions, an your luxuries: and were it not for Þ 


Adem, you would belels than the leaſt of thoſe whom you 
& 6 pretend to deſpiſe: leſs than the leaſt of us whom you treat Þ 
& wich this/inhumanity, and threaten with that ſituation to 


| ____&. hich you ſhall never reduce us; becauſe ſoldiers are free- 
” G6 men, ſoldiers are Britons, and the ſeelings of humanity ſhall FF 
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IS . by all the firipes ma A 


; * and the ſeverities of your military tribunals.” 
Bauch then are the conſequences of Barracks. The 
a tendency to ſeparate the foldiery-from the people, - 


the bur 


in N one and the ſame; they have a tendency. to — — Bs : 
ens of the peopl people; they have à tendency to rob the 


ſoldiery of the greater part of thoſe little comforts which, - 


* from the preſent inſtitutions > off ee — nar _— 


have · alſo a tendency to keep up ſuſpicion: and diſtruſt 


. increaſe the mountebank ſyſtem of alarm, and thus enable Ty 


the jugglers of the day to play off. their tricks with more — 


= ceclat, and prevent that 8 which, if ever it ſhould 7 ws 


take place, may bring them to account, and may 


=o wem do nefurtl the 3 wealth extrated jrom the groans - „„ 
„ — what are likely 


minds? Ate * r I . 3 o 


enquire? . 


doteen chrestened, and ſometimes-aftually puniſhed; wich dun: 
' geons, and kept upon bread and water fot reading a patriotic - 
F newſpaper. .. Iknow that ſome ſoldiers of the Scotch battalion — 


of Guards, now.in the Tower, were threatened with confine+ 


ment and: with ſtripes, for ſubſcribing together to take i mw +25", 
1 dhe Canetteer. Ik they had ſu | STR; — 
F *< the True Briton,” —(Oh! that Wer the. name of Brian 
_ ſhould be ſo proſtituted ! that ſuch a farrago of proftitutiong n 
FF falſehood, abſurdity, and contemptible. ſcurrility, ſhould 'ever 
de ſtamped upon the forehead with the name of Briton !;and —-; 
* that a man ſhould be found, throughout the country, to give 


jbed to the Times,” or 


| countenance to ſuch. a libel upon the national character j 


| this had been the paper they had ſubſcribed for, there would , © 
F, have been no threats of: ſtripes and dungeons ; . for ug _ 
no objection to n or any other perſo „ 
; | ö provided they would read nothing but the ee - 55 : ; 44 


publiſhed by e and his aſſociators, or the 


3 to bs: the conſeijuences of all this? | 2 * | 
Has not a ſpirit, of enquiry been long abroad? Have not be 
| ſeeds of truth, think you, already fallen upon the ſoldier's . 3 


0 cn theſe axtificed; are Vain. 1 chow that y ET BTR out 2 


. They are poor deluded - -- _ 


© - + thort-lighted creatures, however, WhO have. ſo narrow. * 3 


. opinion: of the human intellect. -- 7+ "ie 5 
Read, read my fellow citizens. It i is wiki to read falſe. : 


hood on Ge * "TIO * * R 9 


4 6 * 
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ſpies 5 the arches May, cannot but. convince you he 
flalſhood of arguments | that appeal to _—_ abſurdity 
| _ countenance. 
But have the en received no fort of e 
5 Hare all che little pamphlets of the day eſcaped them ? Aﬀter 
All thediligence which Mr. Dundas, about 18 months ago, @ © 
_ _ pompoullydeſcribed of planting the Highways, and Wimble=- © 
don Common, with ſeditious pamplets—what has the ſeed, fo  ÞF 
dun, no part of it found its way to the ſoldier's meſs? 
Mud have che ſoldiers no wrongs to redreſs !—W hat, when 
Sir Henry Clinton, in à pamphlet lately publiſhed, declares _ 
: mat a part of the 1 taken at Charleſiown, has not, even to 
--, _ -thip very day, been divided among the brave ſoldiers who © 
- | fought for the attainment of that conqueſt—ſuch as it wasf— 
RAE "What, after having bled and toiled, many of them expired 9 
Angcd others loſt their limbs, in the ſervice: of their C 88 
2s it was called -aſter all this are they, or their widows and c 
orphans, defrauded of their part of the emolument? Did yumtTtTQ 
Wn mand naval commanders divide their thouſands and L 
ER... © fourteen years ago, and do great Generals flep 
md forward to avow, that the common ſoldiers remain defrauded $$ © 
A = — this day of their ſcant) pittance?—and will not theſe wrongs "Þ _ 
> ,-—"_ convince che N 1 — ſoever excluded from foci. = © . 
Ss - that the abuſed and perſecuted patriots, ho inſiſt that 
REES | reformation is required, | are not the enemies of their country, MF J 
= or their -country's:- foldiery—are not the perſons, whole — | 
OS | oa they ought wen ven if r were found bo- =_ x 
3 Fniſters 7 ＋ agents continue to Pra er ſuch n 
Bern — — 0 long will che cauſe” of truth be making rapid 
. 2 and the ultimate harveſt will be, that Minifters and 
_* _ their Agents, in a ſew years time, will no longer have the e 
3 3 E 8 thoſe whom they vainly ſuppole ww can —_— - 


into utter darkneſs and mental oblivion. ©- 8 
33 Eats mention a great many other inſtances; but it t- . 
3 ters not dwelling upon particular circumſtances. The 3 

3 ſent] ſituation of Europe opens a wider field of enquiry. We 
ua found that men have rights. We have found that mn 
-  _ have capacitics'to-underſtand thoſe Tights, and ſpirit to affert  Þ#F . 
tte. We have foand chat intelligence can only be extended l 
in proportion as men enjoy thoſe rights ; and we have found l 
- © that virtue can only reſult from intelligence, and therefore Wee 1 

dave only to cheoſe between liberty and virtue, on an, — 


F 7 2 _ 
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— . 
other. Having received 88 facts and minute 


particulars, when they can be brought forward, may aſſiſl us 


a little in the proſecution of enquiry; but the great prin- 


ciples are things to which we ſhould be eternally re- 


3 The events that have taken place in Europe might be con- 
ſidered as a warni SE. 

reflect, as Citizen O Connor obſerves in that admirable ſpeech 

which will iluminate unborn ages, and confer immortal 


voice to Miniſters, to induce them to 


glory upon the man who delivered-it.—Speaking of the treat- . 


ment of the ſoldiery, and of the attempts to ſeparate the 
ſioldiers from the great body of the people, he ſays ** Do not _ 
depend on the bayonet for the ſupport of your meaſuress 
Believe me that in proportion as your meaſures require. | _ 
force to ſupport them, in an exact proportion are they ras 
e ically and miſchievouſly bad. Believe me there is more 
„ ſtrength in the affections and confidence of the people than 
e if you were to convert every ſecond houſe in the nation 
T into barracks for the ſoldiery. And when the gentlemen, n, 
e hom have heard this night, tell you that to act in con= , _ 


* 


& tempt of the public opinion is ſpirit and firmneſs, and mat 
4 ̃ to att with a decent reſpect for that opinion is timidity and _— 
& cowardice, they make the character of the Legiſlator to ä 
& merge into the character of the Duelliſt. Is it notenough f, 
̃. that you live in the age, and in the midſt of the horrors 
of revolution to deter you from acting in contempt of e 
b public opinion? Have you not had examples enough to 
„ < convince you that men, in throwing off the ruſſet frock 
| e for the uniform of the ſoldier, do not, at all times, throw N; 
away the ties of kindred and of blood? Have you not hat 
& examples enough to convince you, that even ſoldiers ca- 
not at all times be brought to ſhed the blood of their pa- 
„ rents, their kindred, and their friends?” and we might add 
1 tat ſoldiers, alſo, cannot always be kept in ignorance of tune 
incontrovertible maxim that all mankind are - Brethren; and 
3 that tho' Iriſh ſoldiers ſhould be ſent into England to cut te 
* throats of Englihmen, or the Engliſh be ſent into Ireland to 
cut che throats of Iriſhmen, that in reality the Engliſhman' 8 
acting againft the Iriſhman, is whetting a dagger that will 
reach the breaſt of his parent at home, ind the 1 
ing againſt the Engliſh is alſo murdering his own relative at 
7 home. Yes, they will ſee that it is only ſtriking with the 
bet hand inſtcad of the right; but that the blow'is as certin 


— 


riſuman act. | 
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id this eroſechanged fron as 156 brather pointed the bayonet at 4 


08 breaſt. of brother, and the father were ſabreing his own 


SY ſon. He proceeds.“ And have you not had a great and 


3 & tion.“ I Would fain hope this warning voice ſhould reach _ 
All the Cabinets of Europe; that it ſhould teach Miniſters to 
Confeſs that, not the men whom they proſeribe and would de- 


e memorable example to convince you, that the ſoldiers of 
nan odious gevernment may become the ſoldiers of the na- 


toy on account of their attachment to liberty, are the ene- 


3 mies of the conſtitution, not theſe are the Jacobins, as they _ 2 3 
FChuſe to call them, but that the real Jacobins. are thoſe who 5 
daving ſeen the ſteps and meaſures which produced the revolu- 


tdtmde very ſteps, which rendered the Revolution i in France ne- 

- _—- * celfary and inevitable. One would think they could not be 
_- ___. Wind to this conviction—that as ſimilar cauſes will produce 
timilar effects, if they will adopt French oppreſſions, French 
E 5 5 take place, and that upon their heads muſt fall 
3 the miſehiefs that reſult from their vicious meaſures. 


EY 1 as I have objected to a ſanding army; it may be aſłed 
What are he means I would adviſe, in the preſent fituation of 


"SW | 5 L * be blind to this plain and obvious fact, that 


«ao 34 of the adminiſtration of the country have rouſed a lion, which 
they will not be able to ſoothe again to lumber. They have 


BG © perceive. . They have entered into a ridiculous alliance with 
3 Empreſs of Ruſſia, under the vain hope of thus averting _ 
che cataſtrophe likely to fall upon the country. But what | 


Sion in France, themſelves being in power, and having the 
_ opportunity, dare to adopt the ſame meaſures, and to purſue 


ee N * e 
* & : * . 


But, Citizens, as I have objected to barracks and I : = - 25 


Oy ſociety, for the ſecurity of the country: for no man can pretend 


"= THE.COUNTRY IS IN DANGER! 
It is in ſome danger I believe from without, from more 
quarters than is. ſuſpected: for the mad and frantic 8 


E.  Eonjured up 2 danger the whole extent of which, they cannot 


. baye they done by this? They have paved the way for the 


randizement of their moſt dangerous and ambitious rival. 


EOS They have entered into a confederacy with a faithleſs wo- 
muan, che ſcourge of Europe, and blotted over with the moſt 
dideous crimes. But, if ever this woman ſhall bring her 5 

llleets into the ocean, what i is likely to be the conduct of Ruſ—- 
ſiaz taking her preſent ſyſtem into conſideration ? Let us aſk 


what is her intereſt? and, having aſked that, the ghoſt of a 


ZEST ——_— huſband ſhall. ell you what bore: of cond. ſhe will . 3 I 1 4 


=. | |, LE. 2 


| tates. What is the intereſt then of this” Ruſſian tyrant— 


Why, her intereſt is the deſtruction of the Britiſh navy. She 


has nothing to do, therefore, but to appear to ſwell the bulk 
and importance of your navy; to ſtimulate you into ſame 
attempt beyond the real force. that you may carry with you; 


'Y - and then, deſert you in the hour of battle, and ſtand neuter 


while the enemy deſtroys your fleets. / Then, having been 
well ſubſidized, ſhe puts her ſubſidy in her pocket, and-point- 
ing to the Britiſh nation with ſcorn, ejaculates, « Behold the 
„s falary you have paid me for inſuring your deſtruction and 


e my own aggrandizement.” _ 


\ 


6 "RY It is not then by alliances; it is not then by fortifications} 


+=. =o ſecurity, in the firſt place, by 3 
peaceably forward, and demanding with unanimous voice tze 


it is not then by barracks; it is not then by a ſtanding army; 
that I would have you ſeek for W | i 


1 would have yon 
anding intrepidly, but 


| Eornnonof you rights: Gewng wth goremment fe —@—= | 


country, and to the 


We Ainiſters who are at the helm of that 
government, that you have an enlightened conviction of the 


nature of your rights; that you have a Britiſh determination 


to enjoy thoſe rights; making uſe, alſo, of this plain arg 
ment T bere is but one way to make the people of any 
* country unanimous; and that is by giving them a common. 
_____ univerſal, unanimous intereſt in the protection and proſperity | 
of the country. Every man who has any thing to defend wil! | 


land boldly forward to defend it. And that country where 


dere any man, or any body of men, who can be ſaid to 8 


have nothing to defend, that country may call itſelf a limited 


RE monarchy, 4 25 call itſelf a free country, or what it will, but Ak | 


the plain and ſimple fact is, that it is a,country of flaves ! for 


tte only diſtinction between freeman and ſlave is this that a 55 +52 
freeman has a ſtake in the country of which he is a member, | 


has rights, and the opportunity, at leaſt, of procuring poſ- ' 


> ſeffions, while the flave has no ſtake at all, no intereſt to bind | 


3 im to the government under which he lives, or to ſtimulate 


aim to ſtand boldly forward, and ex poſe himſelf to defend that 
country, of which he is a member. Make every man free 
and every man will be brave: for freedom engenders courage. 
* | If this were not the fact, how does it happen that a neigh- ' if 


bouring country, whoſe population was ſo incompent to ena A 
dle her to ſtand againſt this country while deſpotiſm prevailed, 


| ſhould now lay proſtrate at her feet the thrones and tyrannies 


| of Europe, while thefeeble arms of Britain in vain endeavour —& | 


* 
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l aimoſt fallen herſelf be- 


| 2 you weight of that mer ruin in * thoſe * 5 


5 * are es. 


man an awed in 


+. will once more 1 


y defined and properly en 
ome an Fe * in 


* wed 
* 


"Tax E LECT VRES + will re commence « Wat, 4. 


* 5 | 


8. e country; chat _ can * 2 create that "= 
unanimity by which the 2 can be defended. It is on 
dy doing this that n hope that every citizen, in the 
-- hour of danger, wi „ a ſoldier, from.the.convition 
__ that every ſoldier, in the hour of peace, will become again a 
Citizen. But this. is a conviQtion, this a ſyſtem. upon which 2 
I do not expett the preſent Adminiſtration will act, becauſe =» 
Ino that the inflant ſuch a ſyſtem is eſtabliſhed, the gilded 2? 
_ ©» =» fabric of their ill gotten power mult crumble into atoms; and 
dat part of the conſtitution which relates to the internal-or-- MY 
_ © ganizationof, the cabinet, and to the "ſyſtem of borough- -- 
mwmdongering —that part, Which is in fa& an excreſcence which . = 
Corruption has planted upon the conſtitution, will be _ 7 
©, — — _ . away. The genuine Conſtitution of Britain will then nine 
forth with renovated ſplendour ; and liberty and _— RE 
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Tus Fit FN «On ALLIES and II. N 
- ANCES;+ with . Striflures on the FAITH of _ 
" REGULAR GOVERNMENTS.” : " 4s 
" "Wodnglday, May A 1798. 5 


9 „ 
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Let Th and ihe 8 Th ne TY ts to „ be 555 
* conſidered, as concluding tot Courſe of Lars on the 
Saues and Calamities of War, of Which the firſt out 
5 5 were delivered at the 7 e and for wen 3 
. et La tel A 
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3 4 | th HE haben the 3 is, The 1 Ge Ep RE 
3 of allies and alliances; with ſtrictures on the-faith of 7 5 
SF governments. This ſubject is exceedingly extenſive. Th | 


»ware various points of view in which it may be treated. _..- 
perhaps, if we trace things to the foundation, in ' whatever 
FF point of view we conſider jt, we ſhall be inclined to doubt 
3 8 whether alliances, ſuch as are generally formed between = 10 
tvb0ᷓn and nation, are more abſurd in their principle or more 
dangerous i in their practice. The enquiry, from the manner 5 5 1 1. 
in which I find myſelf diſpoſed to take it up, divides itſelf in- 
FF to two heads: f the political influence of theſe compat̃ts 3 
between Government and Government; | and Second, their DOE | 
operation in a military point of view. _ „ 
On tie preſent evening I ſhall enter into an inveſtigation. ye 
* only of that part of the ſabj ect Which relates to the operation 
of theſe compacts upon Se political liberty, and civil righis 
of man. What relates to - operation of alliances in the 
fnlſeld of battle 1 ſhall defer till another evening When F 
tall, of couiſe, be led more at large into the characters = 
' of the preſent confederated powers of Europe; and into F 
” ſome welten on the EPO "ON? of the 8 1 
war. | 
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even more unjuſt and impolitic than at the time of their firſt | 

adoption, Courts, however, have paid very little regard, in 
tdt.ieir practice, to the grand rules, either of moral conduct or | _ 

-_ - . national policy. On the contrary, all the cabinets of-Eu- FF 


* 


| 


| In thefirft place, Citizens, I ſhall examine the argue A» 


upon which the ſyſtem of alliance is juſtified, and 


conſi- 
der how far theſe arguments may be oppoſed by others of 
more ſerious importance to mankind. And, perhaps, when 
we enter ſeriouſly. into the inveſtigation we ſhall be obliged to 
-.____ © Conifels that alliances are, in general, little other than combi- -:. 
nations of particular governments, to oppreſs and plunder not 
ö ð ͤ ere 
I The real principles of juſtice, I believe, and alſo the rea! 
Principles of policy, would teach us to obſerve a conduct cx- 
Ceedingly different from that which has been followed by the 
Courts of Europe, not only during the preſent time, but fol- 
ocCenturies back. I believe we ſhould find that Juſtice would F 
ditctate to us to do all the good in our power to all the nations 
book the world; that policy would point out to us that the bet F 


— 
o 


things we can do for ourſelves is really to promote the happi- = - 


* . 


- 


'- © neſs and welfare of all the exiſting nations in the univerſes Þ|F 
And that our beſt way to do that is to form no particular alli- N 
nànces, compatts, or treaties, with any nation, or any ſet or 
J fh)! \=2 
* 145 neceſſary, for the happineſs of mankind (and it muſtt 
de admitted as ſoon as examined) that animoſities of ever 
deeſeription ſhould be laid aſide; that human beings ſhould FF. 
Conſider each other as friends and as brothers; and that they 0 
© » ſhould ſeize all opportunities of advancing that fraternal feli: 
_ -___ city, which. nothing but ſuch principles and ſuch gonvictionss 
enn promote. But it is evident, if you form combinations of Þ} 
Alliance at one time, which are to dictate to you at future pe- 
+, +  riods, che events of which you cannot foreſer, that you muſt 
| be frequently led to a direct violation of this principle, Com- 
pPauadts, in their very nature, inevitably proceed upon the fort 
nighted principle of /eff inter. —or more properly of ſordid - 
Jealouſy and excluſion. Theſe combinations,” therefore, ſet 
out; in the fiſt inſtance, upon the narrow and unjuſti fiable 
Project of promoting the intereſt of a few, in oppoſition to 
tue intereſts of the aggregate of the world; and the ſtrong 
probability is, oo almoſt the certainty, that the progreſs of ß 
tly render the execution of theſe compats | 
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rope have been perpetually endeavouting to foment animoſities 
and averſions hetween the people of their reſpective nations 
and to draw the Courts themſelves into a cloſer union f 
compact and mutual underſtanding: 37 
Theſe combinations among the different rulers of different 
parts of the univerſe, have for a long time gone on without 
exciting. any degree of jealouſy or enquiry among the peo- 
ple. A fort of lethargic confidence ſeems to have taken poſ- 


- 


F ſeflion, of the minds of men, and induced them readily to 


= believe the tales of artful jugglers and hypocrites, that thoſe 
1 entruſted with the management of public affairs certainly muſt 


F a /birit which I do not think all theexorciſms of r Brand „ 
Arch inquiſitor Reeves himſelf, will ever be able to lay. The {| 


underſtand better, what is for the public good than the public 


* _. themſelves; and that therefore they were only to repeat by : 
wrote, as parrots, the lefſons put into their mouths by their 


F rulers; without conſidering what were the ideas affixed, or 


- _ whether they 2 any ideas at all. 
But, Citizens, 


believe this is not pteciſely the caſe t 


mis time. A ſpirit of enquiry has gone very widely abroad: 


perſecutions of miniſters, or even the machinations 


fact is that people begin to diſcover. this truth, that ALL 8 | 


Tua PEOPLE or ALL rar NATIONS or ras | 
EARTH HAVE ONE. COMMON INTEREST AND ONE ' | 


| COMMON Cavs, which it is their duty zealouſly to pro- 


3 TY, PEACE, an UNIVERSAL „„ 
q wich can flouriſh only by ſuppreſſing the maleyolent pa. 

| ſions, and cultivating a diſpoſition to univerſal benevolence, - 
tif ever it triumphs, annihilates at onde the ſyſtems of nation- 
_-. je nb gs alliances, and unites the people of all cimes _ | 


5 : 7 


If this ſtatement is ſerioully and coolly confiered; if rwe 


= 5 mote, the machinations againſt which they are called upon | IJ 


to oppoſe; 


* 


atitudes under the peaceful banner of fraternity. 


ry =D 
1 - 


trip ourſelves of the animoſities of faction and the attach- 
ments of party; if we take away from this ſyſtem the mi. 

” colouring and miſrepreſentations with which thoſe who can= 
not controvert its principles, have endeavoured to calurnniate - #Þ 

its ſupporters, I believe it will bring immediate Conviction to | 


- 
* 


= the heart of man. For who can doubt, for an inſtant, that 
peace is better than laughter? who can doubt, for an inſtant, 


{that all national averſion, and hatred to perſons, on account 


of 


NFF ˙ at er tis  Þ 
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8 of Sole feds, theit opinions, nations, climate, language, or 


Colour, are hoſtile to thoſe generous and noble feelings of - 
pPkilanthropy, without which peace cannot be preſerved, 2 e 
_ _ "the gene intercourſe and happineſs of mankind: cannot be. 


| promoted? 9 


Let us enquire then whether alliances (even abftraQtedly . 

| conſidered) have a tendency to promote this diſpoſition ſo de- 
| frable for the happineſs of the univerſe. Let us conſider. 
 alſ6—and perhaps it would be well to confider this in the firſt _ 
8 even if alliances could be admitted in them- 
Fi He to be » Alliances upon the preſent principle of Ma- 
___ chiavelian policy, "Ire of that deſcription which would be de. 
ſirable. Admitting, for the inſtant, that alliances ought tobe 
 _ tolerated, what oug t to be their object and principle, and what 
As che nature of the alliances that are generally formed? Do 
ey ariſe from the people of the contracting or rather tba 
. contracted nations, mixing and confederating together, and ar- +} 
. _____*_ guing with each other upon their reſpective views and inter- | 
_ _ efts, and learning the real diſpoſuions and qualities of each 
 *._ , other's hearts, and thence entering into fuch compafts ang 
* , _ treaties as grow out of their conviction of mutual utility? 7; 
„ Or do they in reality grow out of thoſe cabals and confedera= 3 

| ._ © cies, which a certain ſet of honourable ſpies, called confuls 
alan ambaſſadors, carry on, frequently to the diſgrace of mora- 
1 — and the deſtruction of every virtuous, candid, and libe- 2 
Dn =, OS, which” ought to be cheriſhed in the human — 


1 © ſeed is bad . not expel that the b will be ES 2 

KS If you ſow night-ſhade in your fields, not bread but 

ee poiſon will be your harveſt! If you ſow treachery, venality, 

. ..__ ntrigue, and ſelfiſhneſs in your national intercourſes, do not  * 
- _ © Expet to reap friendſhip, faith, and national advantage, for 
8 3 your harveſt can only | be diſappointment, . and * ID 


I SS. "The plain and ſim; e fad is, I believe, that the peop * e 
„ always kept in the dark, as to the real objects of all alliances 
RE formed between the courts of Europe. They re 
anxſouſiy preyented from knowing, not only what were the 
© motives; but Wer are the objects; and are hardly . 
2 quainted with the real tenor of the compatt. There are, it DT f 
nis true, certain general articles with which you are to be ac 
_ -  quainted, and upon the faith of which you are to pay your — 
+. _ money——4,600,000 pounds, perhaps, at a time! But if a 
3 3 individual bod es ä ae 1 
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tion to know more than Bliniſters think fit to reveal, be s 
nlenced at once by ſome member of the political prie ſtbood. . 
who ſcruples not to avow with the true air of diplomac 


myſtery, that there may be ſecret articles behind the ſcreen, 


but warns the profane enquirer not to approach with whpions 
interrogatories the ſanctum ſanctorum of cabinet -fonfede- 
racy. © So that while you believe you are paying a nation. 
ct fight your wars, and defend your intereſls abroad, _ 
may, perhaps, be ny . mercenaries to cut N 


throats at home. 


But, Citizens, I am, for my own 6 nt, Fg . 0 ES 
believe that alliances, conducted upon whatever: principle, 
will be found injurious to the happineſs and welfare of na= 
tions. I have always ſeen, during that little intercourſs — 
which I have had with the world, that the quantum of ad. = 
' , _ vantage produced by the individual exertions of any given | 
number of perſons, each toiling and labouring | 


ſeparately, 8 


nas been very ſuperior to the quantum of benefit or ad „ 
t tage produced by the ſame number of perſons bound together 
by compact and combination. And accordingly, it has been 


very jullly obſerved, that when Pope, Swift, Arbuthnxt, and  _- | 

ag, united together to compoſe a particular work, they all 

=— four clubbing their wits, wrote a great deal worſe than any — 

3 one of chem ever did when he truſted to his own individual 
genius and imagination. It is fo in every thing to which the 


Phyſical or mental powers of the individual are +. SR. 
competent. Whatever can be done by an individual is al. 
ways better done ſingle- handed, than when the ſame thing is ED. 
1 attempted by ſeveral perſons combined together. | 

I. not mean to ſay that there is no benefit and Sg in 58 
88 mutual exertions and labour. There are certain ings = 
which are beyond the ſtrength, which are beyond cc 
vity of man, which it would nevertheleſs be very uſefi * = 3335 
ſociety to have accompliſhed. And there are certain unden- | 


—* takings which, in a great meaſure, depend, and very —_ 
* perly depend upon numbers and combination chiefly for ther | 
ſucceſs; and, therefore, it is neceſſary for perſons to enter 

into combinations when any ſuch work 1s 10 be undertaken, * 

But I mean to contend, that when the buſineſs is not of Z 

ga nature that it requires a larger portion of phyſical firength, 
E 2 larger portion of longevity,. than can be commanded by an | 
3 individual, nor is of that kind to which united ſuffrage is r= 


quiſite to give it the ſtamp of juſtice and the capability of | 
Lee e Honey: of. — 


is the Sas the "Ie : | 


does 2 
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. Ges E cruſt 4 e peter the energies of his ow 1 
iügmtellett and capacities, than io ſtrengthen and fortify himſelf, 
2s he ſuppoſes, but in reality to debilitate hiraſelf, by TO _ 

88 ing upon the united efforts of other perſons... =P E 
I. be queſtion then is—whether the intereſts and concerns 
of nations are of that deſcription that they require a combi 5 

mation of feveral nations together, or whether they are of © = = 

RS deſcrip tion that the individual nation can execute them = 

8 . bo upon itfelf- alone? For it muſt be obſerved, 
| tat, in many relpects, nations reſemble individuals, and the . 4 
925 will apply to the individual will frequently 
a to the nation, conſidered as an aggregate individual 
3 I do not mean to ſay that this is univerſally he caſe. 
BW Whoever argues by bende is in danger of falling 225 ſophiſ ö 
try. And therefore let me warn yqu, whenever ſimilitules 

Ad are offered to you. from this or any other place, to examine 
What are the particular features and accompaniments of e 

* things compared. For there are points always at which the 

and others at which they do not touch. But, with re- 
| 8 ſpect to the ral pe - I have laid down, I believe 

W that t op ividual- body and the ſocial boddx/ 
333 2 exattly agree. That is to ſay, that whatever can be done 
| dy the ag nation, will be better done by that indivi-. 

Wo dual nation than by any combination and alliance of various WF 

nations; and that combinations, and alliances of various na ũ U 

tions, ought only to be encouraged when the underiaking i CR = 
olf that deſcription that, in the nature of things, an indivi- © 

2-8 Adaual nation could not accompliſh it. As would be the fub- = 

lime projets of Dr. Darwin (if indeed they can be regarded 

TS ona "Qirable at all) for ameliorating the condition, and corr- 

3 rolling the climates of the globe which we inhabit. But 

3 8 is another point at which 1 ſuſpect the compariſon does — 

t touch. For tho' there are certain undertakings for Which 
. 7 e for individuals to combine, there are ſtrong 

N 3 reaſons for chat there is none, certainly there e 
| e Wy tg very few obie! has. it is for the welfare of a nation to purſue, 2— 2 = 1 
ee but what it can Fade and IS ve its own individual —— 

IS. -In * * out 85 our tons the. 3 _ 7 
* vie; of polo. and conſidering the characters and AF 

purſuits of nations, ſuch as they wah Le have been, Il am © 
ja =. inclined to ſuſpect, as you never can produce the fame FF 
intimate connection between nation and nation as between 
pO as... ING, 5 as 2 8 nevet can N the r= | 


ny 


the views and objetts of each, ſo we ſheIl ſind, that al! thoſe 


5 and infamy generally have attended, or I believe ever can 


1 dukt. | . 
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7 ene eee of wind, and thorough comprehenſion of 
undertakings which cannot. be accompliſhed by an individual 
nation are of that deſcription” that it is à great deal better 
never to undertake at all, For nothing but diſgrace, ruin 


attend, undertakings of fo extenſive and complicated anature 
28 to make national confederacies bor ec to their con- 


But chere in one vivcucaliance i in which this paialle!, 1 
tween individuals and communities, certainly very cloſely Ry 


EE agrees; namely, the energy, the vigour, and reſources of i in- YN | 


CY tellect, which, ſtanding independent of all other fi 


das a tendency to generate in the character. The man who Wy: 


. xruſts to friends, to promiſes, and to profeſſions, to extricate-—_ 
| himſelf from embarraſſment, or to attain the advantages he 
Jooked for, generally meets with nothing but diſappointment; 
ang, at laſt, after trammelling himſelf with inclhcient obliga- 


18 tions, is left to the purſuit of his original object in a worſe 9 


= condition than he fer out, with a mind ſtripped of half its 


Ee Figour, an imaginaticn clouded, a judgment embarralled, and yo 
pirit deprived of that keenneſs and ardour with which, if 
he had always been in the habit of depending upon his o. - m 


80 1hidividual exertions, he would have been able to have prefied = of 8 ' 


5 1 forward to the attainment of his wiſhes. 


e it or is it not fo with nations? Conſult 3 fafls of WE 

A © Conſult, if) you will, the analogies of . reaſoni . 

7 believe abſtract reaſoning would convince you, that the argu -- 

ments are ſtill more potent wih reſpect to the nation than 

the individual. But, if you love an eaſier taſk, turn = 
the pages of hiſtory, ah ſee whether facts do not bear me k 


p __ _.__outin the aſſertion 1 have made. Tell me, ye hiſtorians— 3 
1 (1 will endure interruption if any man can tell me fuch n 


2 _ Inſtance) what great, what noble, what glorious atchievement_ : 


And combination. But, 


Ferrer was accompliſhed 17 a number of nations in alliance 2 5D 
you want to know theglorionn 


þ 3 1 atchievements of individual nations, even petty litiſe ſtates, 


I _ city in France [it you want the glorious atchievements they 


; of Greece; conſult the tiſtories of Athens and Lacedemon, 


1 Lens like Lars in the of 885 204 ern firmament, 


ſo ſmall that their numbers would hardiy people a fecond-rate 3 | 
ave accompliſhed, turn to the tuſtories of the littie ſlates © | NE 


. _ thoſe names for ever glorious—for ever dear to the heart that 2 7 
pan's for liberty! thoſe Cna!! but magnificent Republics, | 


. | R 
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BO 2 ſhine for. ever Ss to n and light us in 
the path of excellence, Think of the great exploits of Leo- | 
nmidas, of Themiſtocles, of Epaminondas—think of the 
glorious ſtruggles of Thermopoly, 4p" Salamis, of Marathon 
think of the aſtoniſhing atehievements which throng in — 
'”” _ Hiſtoric page of Greece and of Rome! Conſider, ito. ab = 
__mnEonquerable energy diſplayed by the Arabian tribes, . "IF 
Mabomet, and the early leaders of that religion, which, _. 
the word of unaffociated valour, was eſtabliſhed over ſa | 
Age a portion of the earth; not by the numbers, not by the „„ F 
—- _ Potency, wealth, or reſources of the [tribes who made thoſe 
= eſts; but by that unity, that individuality, if I may ſo 


3 expreſs myſelf, which knit and combined the little bands of 
_ .. - Heroes: and the enthuſiaſts together; and occaſioned them 
=. fur have but one head, one . one oe and * 
2 3 N hive Joan alas: we "ans al. "OI 
_- ways found that the nations thus allied have become enfee- | 5 
died. We have hiſtoties and records of alliances innume- 
| nmble... If I weretogo largely into them, I ſhould foreſtall x, 
> 8s of that which is to be the ſubjett of my ſecond lecture. 
8 therefore, neither dwell upon the cruſades of ancient 1 1 
—— of modern times, at preſent; but ſhall refer them to their | A 3 
ES. 15 oper ſtation in the oo branch-of my + weld I think * WM 
I haveſaid enough, and every individual wil be able to e- 
NT enough, to prove my poſition, that nations, as well as 
= 3 are enfeebled deebled by extraneous dependencies—by | 
097 „ treaties, . and combinations. - 
SN "There is another part of the miſchiefs, however, of thoſe -P 
FRE alinces which muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. It is ; 1 13 
__— their inevitable tendency to ſpread the mi ſchiefs and the . 
ges of hoſtility through a much wider circle than could other- a: a 1 
wie be affect d by t e rival .. the Les ha paſ 1 1 
TDions of mankind. N 
XAlliances have "RR fruitful Laces, of mit: | This — 
ES part of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of regular Governments, alone, | 
© has done more to ruin and depopulate nations, than all the 
 ._.._ __  Sloomy pathons that ever inhabited the breafts of men; nay, 
man the ambition of Princes and Miniſters themſelves w 
ee.rer have been able to accompliſh without this powerful --: 
gie. The hoſtility which grows between nation and nation, 
3 Fur for this might be ſettled by the conteſt between the two FF ; 
parties. But the ſyſtem of alliance diffuſes the miſchief Rs 1 
. Pole to * wy if two — nations bool to e 1 
| ten 


: 5) A: — 


» £338 
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tend about che navigation of 3 2 river; the olfelion of an in- 


acceſſible rock, or a barren mountain, the conſequence is, 
| that the flames of war are to be kindled from nation to na- 
tion, tde whole univerſe is to be diſturbed, the peafant of 


| } | every clime is to be torn from his uſeful occupation to the 
field of death, and the mittrons of the moſt diſtant nations 0 
| behold © their infants quartered by the hand of war.. 


It has been pretended, however, that ſmall countries, or: | 


countries of but little politicaÞforce, would not be able to 

protect themſelves, and would conſequently be trampled por 
by their more powerful neighbours, if it was not for this 
| | ſtyſiem of alliance. Let us enquire what fort of foundation 


there is for this obſervation : or rather, let us enquite what 


. ſort of effect has been produeed, in this reſpect, by this 
1 boaſted ſyſtem of juſtice and generous protection. If ſecu- 


> juſtice and found p policy would produce this effect fil} 


heut any fuch eds, 7 Julie world GORE roam 


x * that if T am a ſtrong man and my neighbour is weak, I am 


A 1 not to ſuffer another ſtrong man, merely becauſe he is firong, . 5 


A | to break into my nei r's houſe and deſtroy him. 


I do not mean to yy that 


A = however 8 quarrel begin, moe may be Tight, — I 


FF rity to the weak has fefulted from theſe confederacies, - = 5 
F which Courts and Minifters are ſo ford, there is them mee 
cColcur of vindeation; althe' I contend, that the princi es 5 


_ you are nor to lend aſſiſtance to „ 
7 thole who are abſoluteſy wronged. Tonly lay, you ar&nor ww 
make alliances and combinations, by you agree mat, 


the expreſs wording of every treaty of alliante)} don; oh Is .- i = 


= 77% alliance, not. . the : principle of Juſtice: of net 


dme weak 
Court of 


=. party in the quarrels and projects of your = ET 
a, by whamfoever inſulted or he may inſule. 


Ad though there was no treaty of Alianee detween the 6 


. James's and the Court of Warſaw, yet et if eme po 


1 — of that Wealch ſquandered in this country the 


ry Fo France, had been ſpent to protect the Poles freemnm Ss 


ruknen which a 3 of 


: | | virtuous people from the Jaws of tyrannous deſtruction: 1 


; ſhould have rejoiced the more in the convidion that they did 


by 1 it from the dictates of their honeſt and virtuous hearts, and 


| | 3 Z not from ee e e „ 77 5 


1 deſpots eee 2 
= nation which had depped forward to ſave an — rk * 5 


— as Haas, 5 % 


of there being a'treaty of mutual affiſtance between the re- 


E ſpective powers. But what ſtronger argument can we have 5 x 
of the impoteney and abſurdity of theſe treaties, than the 
very circumſtance of the fate of - Poland? The Court ofß 


| _ Pruſſia: enters into an alliance with the Court of J#arſaw,. 
by which they bind themſelves to mutual protection and good 


© * Friendſhip. Yet, by and byy true $0. the Machiavelian max- } 


im, chat * a Prince is never to obſerye his. promiſes any lon- 


ger: chan it is to his own intereſt,” forth, ſteps, the virtuous = 


| and. pious repreſentative of the regular Goverpment of Pruſ- | 


a, to make an alliance with the {till more humane, pious and 
vuirxtudus repreſentative of the regular government of Ruff, f 


| andtheſagient, the juſt and magnificent repreſentative of the} 


: 8 . r PLES of Germany, and they make g; freſn com- 


„and a freſh alliance for the protection of Peland? no, 


Pw with whom this lf ane King.of - i 
Pruſſia, this juggling mountebank in gold and purple—this # 


King of threads and patches, had formerly made a treaty,of 


= 


aaAlliance and ſupport. But it ends not here. Nou baue only Þ 
„ — to the fourth act of the farcical tragedy. - In all probabi- 
ty the fifth is now in rehearſal; and by 


. and Lia = = 
2424 «A treaty between the Emperor. of Germany and the Empreſs ÞF 
of Ruffa, againſt this ſelf, ſame King of Pruſſia, with.whom | 
bdbitherto they have been in alliance, that they may, for be 


better. preſervation of the balance of Europe, beat im, out of | 
J . ³Q· - A 
Vleet ſuch are che allies. we ſubſidige ] Such are the pqwers to 


"ES - _ ©. purchaſe whoſe faithful aſſiſtance, Vs ſtrip the poor labourer of x 


every comfort and neceſliry.-of;exatence, make his marriage 


ig bed a curſe, and turn the fruitful iſſue of his love into plagues _} J | 
| aud ſcorpions, harrowing: his imagination, and piercing his 


ders, with che cries: of Want. 


Io one of theſe precious allies, in the midſt of all ou. 

national diſtreſſes, 44609,000-pounds are to belaviſhed; how FF 
much we are to give to the other is yet, perhaps, a ſecret, be- 
nia the curtain gf the Cabinet; but which we ſhall one day Þ 

or other be acquainted. with to our coſt. Such are the regu- 


| Y ſtanding the frequent examples we have had of their unqua- A Z | 
lied treachery. In the cobweb fabric of their promiſes we Þ 


- conſent to weave the deſtiny of further years of tremendous _ ; 


2 boſtility, and of thouſands of induſtrious families; upon 1 3 5 
deute frail truſt of ſuch a thread we hang our trembling hopes; - 
aud, with no better ſecurity, conſent to prolong the miſcries | 
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of Bee . to perpetuate chat famine, ſekieity; and ke: -4 
lation, ſo by. e a portion of which we have already diſtri- 
buied not wy og; eee, but to * e 
nations. . 


But What are the pretences for Aliances?" One of den 5 
pretences—and a very favorite one indeed, in this country, is 


the preſervation of the balance of power. 80 you ſee, firſt 


of all, we deſcribe power by a metaphor, calling it a balance _ 
and cel realize the dieam of our own fancy, and at 


. the expence of the tees of thonſands, and the happineſs 'of ß . 


millions, plunge all Europe into confuſion; in order that we 
may break a piece of power away here, and throw it in there, 


to preſerve the equipoiſe of theſe j imaginary ſcales. O con- 8 


5 venience of metaphorical logic! If it ſuited the purpoſes of 


Mo ' theſe ſophiſtical reaſoners, they would find that I ſort 5 


of ſimiſe was equally deſcriptive. 


The Britiſh conſtitution uſed to be deſcribed as a triple ba. £25 


1 Lance, and many fine deelamations have been made by political 35 


- ee upon the baſis of this ridiculous metaphor; but pro= © * ny 


jects were formed for which this triple balance would not a- A 
_ = Nen and Judge Eyre, finding that this metaphor, inſtead . = 
3 ſupporting tis new faſhioned theory of High Treaſon, | | 


_— Focus pacus, the balance into a wheel: put the poor Britiſh SE 
= ay to the rack, (—pdor Conſtitution it had been 


enough already!) and then, to ſhow his knowledge 


4 f 1 G e as well as 3 ſcience, he tells you, that Thy 
ST any thing that preſſes upon the circuniference muſt injure tie 
| centre: though we know very well that a centre is in its na- 


ture immoveable, and that whatever violence is committed 


f a pon the circumference, can only alter the direction or yele= 5 
* city of the converging points, while the centre inevitably re- 


mains uninfluenced. However, a wheel or a balance, or a 


4 ' N E. | ſword, REY halter, are any of them metaphors 3 1 e — 


pable of extenſive application, to anſwer all the purpoſes of „„ 


political reaſoners. Having got the power in their hands to 3 


g I © proceed zt will to final demenſiration, who ſhall diſpute the = - . - 
intermediate gradations of their logic? or deny that a met 
Phor is as legitimate a baſis of ſound argument as a ſylogimm 


or a ſelf evident fact? The rack at ſuch times is juſſ as good 0 


1 1 an emblem of juſtice as a pair of ſcales; and it matters 1 2 
Vubether you adopt the one or the other; while the ſword is ö 


1 * ready to diſpatch the individual whom neither the fog 9 5 
_ ou down-r nor the rack ſubdue. SE 2 


I ES | Holng | | 
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. Having is 1 1 x | | 
=” ſhould —_ of a hundred ſcales! each government ſuppoſed itſelf © 


Briarius (the giant with a hundred hands) that could uphold 


ſtzßem all z and, 3 it has always been thought neceſ- 


5735 r 


3 very "mach er to them ſor Weir late conduct, wich ce - 
nuinly muſt have opened our eyes, and convinced us that they |} 
never had any meaning, nor ever meant to have any meaning, 


to keep the world plunged in 1 


wens to ſupport the metaphorical equipoiſe. But if we ever ; : 3 


coald be blind enough to ſuppoſe that the . 0 who talk 


Nh _ unleſs it was that the people were to be put in one ſcale, and 


the individuals who compoſe the government in another, 


merely to ſhow how light the former are in the eſtimation of © 


_the — and how immediately they, with their emptied 


EX 5 pockets, kick the beam, weighed down by the potidrgus maſs = 3 


8 A revenue, places, and patronage, in the courtſy ſesle. 
Ide balance of Europe! Will any perſon. believe, if in 


ee the Scheldt? 

wma Savoy thould be added to 
A &o late 8 12 Poland ſhould be affix = = 
mpite of Ruſſia?— whoſe ferocity and ambition, whoſe = —_ 
1 vid fires of. uſurpation, and whoſe faithleſs conduct muſt 7 

n pet convinced mankind. that the l object of ber purſuit i is 
mme (abjugation of: Europe! the of =. 
vverſe over which her barbarians — to be eſtabliſhed as 

military N 2 N the oy «1 e * 1 


Oe this balance thees * been any reel meaning, that it was not 
more deſtro * partition of Poland, than the navigatia ng 
it more — 2 to the ſafety of Europe, 

French Republic e than Wnt. = 2 


foracityl- 


3 — hg: and pike > of SR 5 ny 4 
Ditizens, in what do order and morality conſilt ? is 3 = 


„ Rroyir towns und IE... In depopulating nations? in 3 
. lying ielde and vineyards well — and then raking the aſhes 


we ought to be | 


the civilized uni= 


ge over the graves of a few  ÞF_ 
EE FRO t uy Frog whoſe power and Fox 2H could not preſerve 
SEED 1 the firoke Juſtice, when the wickedneſs and inde= F 
dene of their conduct had ſhaker, to their foundations, the 
r Aru&ures of prejudice and ſuperſtition that once FF. 


them? If this is what is meant by the preſervation © 2 


„„ _ - "of coder monilithy thaniodandaco the.profent celle: 
—_- — at leaſt in thei intent „ maſt 


. orderly 1. 


G * 5 4 1 
. —— RE * | 1 5.4 . * 
we 4 0 — hs "RY A : . : | 1 
* 7 4 . * 1 * 4 R 88 Fr" "= * ns . . "Ry , 2 
„ee x ee eg ER FP 8 , 
A 1 O - - ju 8 N = 
K . ä „ * 5. y 27 E ot. 5 
ü — 1 2 0 8 . f . jw" 72 
„ „ * N 0 9 q af; 46%. 4h — _— 


.._ Conduth, which promotes the general we 
mankind, what order, I afk, what morality can be promoted 
by a, band. of depredators, under whatever titles or diſtino- 

Ee: tions, uniting  themſelv-s ther to break into a. country, E 
Wich whoſe concerns they had no right to interfere, to fpread 
deſolation through nations that did not chooſe: to adopt their 

ſyſtem of politics. I know but one ſyſtem of order and mo- N : 

__  rality; and chat muſt ſpring from the heart; from enlightened | 

| underſtandings, directed: to the purſuit of principle; roms  —Þþ 
| determination to promote the peace, the happintis and welfare 

of mankind, and, as the beſt means of advangiag, theſe, to © 8 

_-_- refift the encroachments. of tyranhy and uſurpation, under 
3 . bs ts farms. or e, Weir encroachments may be Es 
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orderly, maſt. moral, anc moſt pious!—then, indeed, have 
alliances and royal, combinations, aſt frequentiys ang cf 04 5 
cially in the late inſtance, advanced the Ca" cit o We | 
of. 4 moral diſtribution, upon which Gon intumately de 


the felicity of the, world, Then 16 Kings, Courts, an 


binets!—l6 allianges aud. royal confederacies! for the peo 


_ Biled millenium is itſelf at hand! 


But if, by order, e mean the eg entf 
jullics; if, by morality, vre We fp dl 


Popiſh, Proteſtant, (- 


eligion, 


Chair of infallibility, and rel dre the great hats of the Cardi- 
Nos "a to that digaity from which they have Aa buried EY: the 
2 * = 


fare and 3 of | 5 . 


[2 of the pretences bor * a 3 „ 
1 be preſent day, is the preſet vation of religion. Andhers, 
ST © at lealt, it muſt be admitted that the advocates for theſe alli 
A __ __ ances in this country, have certainly ſhewn a great diſpoſition 3 | 
_ to impartiality. and lber So. that they may but be ew. 
= ployed in protecting 7 en, they care not what ks it Co - 
= -.cek, or Mahometan, it is All he 
r yg So that it be but ſome one of thaſe ſyſtems long _—_ . 
—_ . _.. bliſhed in regular governments (and who ſuall deny the _ at 
cet regularityto the Governments of the Grand Signior-or the | 
5 Carina?) it matters not which. We are now 1 buſy i in N 
Protecting, and reſtoring the holy os Catholic 1 Es 
And we know, a little while 7 that England” TEES the 
miniſtry of England, for the p Tae ERR 
ders are non entities) were fill Juſt as anxious a. deſife 
for the dominion of Mahomet, as they are now for that of the 25 
d = 4 as ready to draw the 29h to preſerve the reli» | 
the Ottomans, as now to preſerve his Holineſs in te 


ou, 5 in theſe _ 


* 


ID a a 
Stester Alu gicy than, in one inſtant, to fall FR on our 
Tnees, and worthjp a being, whom we Tay yy is ommipotent, om 


EY ſubject⸗ 


a "IP" Gs ate rice os A minute” * Rs 
de gwilty- of 4 


ourſelves, Whether we can poſſibly 


nlpreſent, and omnt ſeem, 450 at the yety fame time, by draw- 


kX, 2 ik our - ſwords to fight againſt, hit 2185 (admitting, for me 


ant, that ſuch a being could either entertain or fect en- 


mity ) to confeſs that we do not believe het is able to take bis —@ e 4 4 


3 - Own part, ot enforce his own will? 


heſe sre the pretencet upon which" Miances dae been 3 

duale. Bat Hofe Who ars acquainted” with the hiſtory of 
 _ _ Coarts (and indeed they have been exceedingly buſy in pub- ä 
# hiking expoſitions of their own hiſtory, of late) thoſe at all 1 


acquainted with the hiſtory of Courts Know that * IS | 


done thing,” the real abjett' another. 


word about their motives: which I take it for gran — 

dme very beſt that they are capable of e But l be- „„ 

— » * heve it muſt be admitted, whatever is the caſe with the Cab: 

net and Court of Britain, that, with reſpe& to the Cabineess 
of many countries, the real object of theſe alliances has been 


5 8 Now, Citizens as I have all poſſible reſpeRt for the Adil OS" 


tion” and Senate of this — I all not 8 
t 


8 1 


„ TO STRENGTHEN THE HANDS er GOVERNMENT 


Ac Ainer TrE PEOPLE] to fupport thoſe individuals who o 
ape ſeized the Adminiſtration, or abuſed the Sovereignty ß 
weir reſpeftive nations; to fortify in their paſt and medi- 
-- * , tated uſurpations; and to enable them'to-pour*foreign'merce- — 
nmnaties into their countries, and menace and overawe, and, if 

5 _ neceflary, dragoon the people, who might be otherwiſe un- 


I willing to ſubmit to their propoſitions. = 


That this has been the caſe with ſome of hs nations of 2 


he "Europe; I ſhall proceed to ſhow. Let us remember what was 
__ _ thecaſe with Brabant Brabant imagined, as I ſuſpect every 
nation will now and then imagine, for there is no accounting 
_ for the ſtrange conceits that ſometimes get into the heads 5 We 
men —the Brabanters, I ſay, imagined that they had RIGHTS! ä 
that they had a claim to independence] that they were not a 
>... - parcel of. brute beaſts, a ſwiniſh multitude, Who were to be 
3 and whipped, and flaughtered at the will of their ÞF 
Lords; but that they had a right to vindicate and aſſert the 1 
ancient laws and liberties of their country, if they were 
wiſe enough to improve thoſe laws and liberties, for their own 
da  advantage,..as their anceſtors before them improved the elder 
Is 9 1 reformed the elner abuſes thatexiſted i in their 


r 9 


Will recalled}, though di 
bOdject; perhaps not ſo well as ſhe would before; becauſe a 
nation always does beſt. without the aſſiſtance of 3 
3 0 juſt and generous theſe foreigners incline to be, ' 
Halland, alſo, dougbt it had a right to ſettle its on go.. 
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days. You know. the hiſtory of that ſtru * Brabant 
 -was.-upon.theobrink of cu its obj 


government altogether. Alliances, however, were formed 
with different , Cabinets of Europe (and. O! ſhame to ſpeak 


85 80 it, with that of Britain among the reſt!) which convinced 
tze Brabanters that they muſt relinquiſh the chimerical ideas 


of, rights and privileges, and peaceably ſubmit themſelves to 
X47 the wiſdom, the virtue, the moderation. and juſtice of the 
 _Fegular and. .eftabliſhed 2 Brabant, however, you 

ppointed then, has ſince attained her 


vernment. The Batavians remembered their ancient i 


penqence, ſo bravely purchaſed, and once ſo wiſely eſtabliſhed; | 

and they did not very much like the idea of being ov 

by an individual, who. was evidently the ſubject another 
| "of the crowned heads of NS”. hey therefore took it in- 


to their heads, that as they had a conflitation which authoriſed 
chem, whenever they choſe, to. diſmiſs or ſet up a Stadtholder 


- Juſt as they pleaſed: a Stadtholder being. in reality, no part 
of che ancient conſtitution of the Batavian, States—They _ 
thought they had DOR. to appeat ta the ancient, laws, and re- 8 


oh dreſs the oppreſſions, uſurpations, and grievances under which 


1 groaned; and they began ſeriouſly. to think of ſetting 

LY a about the buſineſs. But no, fays the tadtholder: Ss. 
combined together, and you are diſpoſed to get rid of me; 
and you tell me you have a legal and conſtitutional, as well as 


a natural right fo to do. I will not diſpute the matter of r 


with you: it is not convenient to me, at preſent, to refer to 1 
_ Hiſtories and conſtitutions; but I will let you know that there 


are other Princes and Potentates in Europ who underſtand a 


logic of another ſort; and with whom 1 am in alliance and 

combination; and with a Pruſſian army, and a Britiſh fleet, 1 be 
Wwiͤll drive you like a rebellious herd before me, or tumble you 
into your own dykes, like ſo many frogs, till you croak for 


'- mercy, and hide your heads in Orange peel to get out - all 
o much for Dutch and Auſtrian alliances. 

Ihe old deſpotiſm of France had its alliances alſo, and the | 

French people being bit, in their turn, by this ſame mad dog, 


love of liberty—for its aſtoniſhing how this dreadful canine in- 5 
1 Balten runs Kom man to man, e nation en, 1 


and the ty- 
rant who tefuſed to govern by the laws was about to loſe. bis 
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that, dreadful to think! it rhay, perbapt 10 di gar eren 
me Pope in his vatican, diſmiſs the Grund dignor from his 
1 Leraglio, and infect che beautiful nymphs ard Featured 8 
WE wn page with metaph) ſical motions of the rights of man. 
E ut reform- 
the abuſes of 8 Aye, ſays the King—or 
FER r the Queen, for he, 4 good eaſy man, give him but 
| his beef erk and bottle of burgundy, would not trouble o 
With ſpeeches, if you did not, as yon do Wich other zutoma. 
tons, make che ſpeech for him, and compel him t do o_ 0 
ever you defired. Aye, » 
wee, "md my good man 0h appear to agree with it. PEE 
bare great e and my German Mee etl back wa. ES 
ſupport us, Whenever I ſee good that the royal Puppet ſhould - © 
pfreak his oaths and promiſes. "They half convince you, that 
5 Jo nothing to depend upon ; that oaths are aig ht 
5 ant Tonftitutions are paper; 0 that While we are amn u. 
3 Ling you with fair promiſes, our "allies, but your open ene. 
mies, were furniſhing us with the means of cruſhing you at 
plwKkbeaſure. Thus, by infernal arts and machinations, the off.. 
Pring of alliances and family compatts, was France 0 
NE gs ropted in tha career of virtue and ee in Which the 
ag Pty ber though the tpeAtaced junatie of St. $t.Omer's, As. - 2 
___ _ » Vexy commencement of the Revolution, fülminated his ana. 
wens and with bis diabvlical howlings againſt the National © 
Affen fligmatiſed their holy labours; look at their maxi 
ede virtue, humanity, juftice, and then bluſh, ye combined ' 7 
Oeaurts and Miniſters of Europe; bluſh at thoſe wicked hoſti- -- 
Mies, and fill more wickel intrigues, by which” you have  - ©} 
__-_ © _ driven them from this peaceful carcer of intellect, to uſe te 
_ -» HUdeſtruftive weapons of force and violence. France, 'alls,  Þ} 
Vs interrupted in her career, by foreign alliances, by combi- I 
_ ____ nations of forei that refuſed i 


gon began to think of its rights, and to ſet 


, fays the Queen, ge 


8 8 may ſometimes miſtake its way, may ſometimes, 


wee arts and the malice with which the is ſurrounded, e = 
2 * awhilc 10 tumuls and FOO" ny wil dean WF 


by . s * a A 2 1 1 8 1 1 4 " 8 +.24 n. _ 
2 . . a 88 We; * * n 2 SAD ES — 
... It, - 1c Co 


virtue” and philofs. 


to explain the nature 
= But France had too much energy, too 
much. intelle&}, too much enthuſiaſm to be diſappointed even ©} 
por a time; and though ſhe choſe an alternative which bas 
3 been diſmal, in many reſpects, in its conſequences, and was 2? 
EN ed by an infernal faction into exceſſes, at which nature 
(hudders, yet ſhe has tzught one great and important Jeflon 4 
to the world, that a nation bent upon enquiry and re- 


= 


7 ; 4 . 2 f 1 * . g 3 4 * We 
een br. We, ** n Z — 
3 1 5 * _ __ 5 P \ 8 '  . 


. has. . J , 1 22 A 
Sg „ cy —_—_ 
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* puppets, whoſe 3 ou w e 

= man; but human intelleQ; when backed b human energy, |} 
_ is invincible: and woe to thoſe * ate rantic 1 to 3 1 
. wo * Citizens, we "day cominber; thai about eighteen monte 25 
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1 bt oily to the final: accomp liſhment af (itn ab 5 
- objects, but to the downfall of thoſe whoſe criminal artifices,, 
or ambitious uſurpations, would blaſt her harveſt, and © oud 85 


the proſpect of felicity and glory. 
- See then, if it is not digreting too fir, what hiks been the 5 


85 conſequence to thoſe who formed thoſe fatal alliances. Wer 8 
_ ob Engliſh money: But this getting will be to him no gain; £ 
not that 1 believe he will ever pay you one ſhilling of it 3 
3 ever be able ſo to do. But what has he got in pant 


randeur ? Let the Brabanters anſwer ybu 


_ Ar 9 What has the Stadtholder got? A ſnug re 
Jt treat on the banks of the Thames; and a Dutch fair, re= | 
_ preſented in pantomime at Frogmore, m 5755 perhaps, convince 12 
* „ — of the gratitude of his Mafter, but w + 
= forfeit revenues of 3 8 Provinces, with all the re 
—_ 18 ſplendburs of the H. But behold the conſequence o 
I 1 ac 


hiavelian — 2 the poor deluded 


we were alſo menaced with ſomething like a friendly 


—_ alliance cf this ſort in England. A fortunate diſeaſe vidited 

J | ſome foreign troops in the neighbourhood of our coaſt, and 
ue . humanely landed 
vas only accident, to be ſure; 353 
dio feel the pulſe a little. Thanks to the ſtate of intellet 
in Britain, the pulſe of the nation vibrated as it ought. The 
—_— 2 energy of Stanbope rouſed the country to 2 bl 
ies danger; and the reſolutions of the Patriotic Societies, I HS, 
 fſhall venture once more to aſſert, conſpired with the ſpeech © | 
= bf chat noble Citizen, to chaſe the HeMian and Hanoveriann  *'} 
= barbarians from our coaſts: and to the lateſt hour of "7 5 | 
nee I hall exult, that, at the peril of a diſgraceful death, ! 
—_ — 3 penning ſome of thoſe reſolutions, to ſave my ar Sn 


from Ay ſcene of deſolation and miſchief, which 


—_ 8 ſure will take place, whenever foreign mercenaries ſhall 
—_— be marched into its boſom, to coerce the people, and dragoon 5 
* them into ſubmiſſion to any miniſter, whatever maybe the pre = 
fences with which a meaſure fo diabolical may be eoloured 
5 over; Hail! hail! ye fetters, chains, and dungeons l-oHailt 
3 Afſcaffolds, halters, and axcs! you were meant, it is true, as 
| _ thy brands of infamy, and the punifhnients of gwltz-but when | 


Too e ee cans 


* 


ry atone for the 


exalt over the rights of 5 i 


u the Ile of Wight. Tus 
but then it ſerved, you know, — 


— 


1 PIE r. 1e 


13 rors in riot's eye e arg t 
Uu, od the paſſ>orts of eternal - ; 
FIG Weng it has been rumoured, that fuck 50 8 de 
| lation. . 
8 3 Fw country has wy 


vent him fr 
\ but reaſon and 


7 


man patience to dof 
by forcien mercenaries; _ 
feld their 1 roats to Heſſian or Hanoyerian 
3 to be * into ſubmifßon ä 
"0 any 1 jnterſer Bs 
Principles do not go Ib 
The manly ſpirit « 
in peaceable and 


— nabe i we 
1 


+ hoy? moet a e 1 
7 emands r mone 5 WI © 
e it, than 2 away the life of a = however 
ved: but if he proceeds to violence, they muſt even, if 
J can, kill him in their own defence. In the ſame manner, 4 
the probability is that though the people ſuffer « thx . | 
7 to be taken N. by 4 eren 


| * 
. , * =y > « : ' p - 
* 


K. . 
ee 
will, with 


= | . — 
1 . . o - * 4 . » a 
. * R * * 5 * : * 


violation of its faith. Has the republic >< 
* inſtance, notwithſtanding all its wild changes; broke its faith 
* or violated its compatts? No: on the con 
3 of Gregoire, relative to the Rights i 
7 magnanimity, What pringiples of juſtice !—ſo ſublime, KP 
* bound'to ſay, asneyer before were propagated by the governr © 4 
TT ment or public allemblies of any nation in the _ Hear | 
- J x "0 them, in the very moment of triumph and Vi 
TT the nations of the earth were in 4 manner 
* them—hear them conſesrating the equal ri 
Ang declaring, 


—_ _- are eſtabliſhed : that re 
—_ - King of Pruſſia declared with a 5 
1  * everpindividual is at once a pealant, a citizen, and u ſoldier.!! TE To 
= Ay then with the abſurd pretences, that you: can he 
_ =. iy — and that you are to ſeek- for it only * 7 
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: But all this is done to fapgort th reputation g 

vweraments. To regular notwith ing he 
repeated inſtances we have 1 of their perfidy, we are 

to lend our aſſiſtance, and our money. With repybl 

_ novators, we are not willing even to hay FE fp 


©. Eontention of ſlaughter and 1 = 

5 — ſingle inſtance of 1 though we Ki 5 

—_— ors ok at this time exi ſting, Ke fr ae wan of the 55 

4 e e her faith with 3ny of the otions with 5 ol 

_ which ſhe has had any alliance ? On the contrary, peruſe the 
tranſactions on the banks of Miami; and then read the treaties 

| between this . and * i alſo the rights of of 

1 republican 5 gy ng or the —.4 5 

— x xe taxed with 

France ip as ore 


goverament of  Great-Britain, can 


< or 


governinents of Europe ? 


among many of che Cantons, che 


ne — ame £ 


_ 


ral I 


a | 


trary, in the Uk 
of. Nations, obſerve hut —o 


ights of nations —— 
= that « ſovpreignty is the right of every ae 
—_ Feu that « it depends not upon its power, upon its hes 
1 wy une ape och 28 — e SES. 
wa giant, ſame ri ts3 t. rereignty 1 : ol 
4 © as much the right of we fire province of Sant Marine -: 
1 SE Es + . i - n S 2:21 
| __ © _"Farwalſo, 1 pleaſe, to the repu ican government „„ 
deine. "Has & Suitarrland=—1 aft the queſtion I "£2 ol 
* fidenco—hus Switzerland been lefs di EPI. 
 Nonaim ho preſerved a more — 
chat republic, in which, ta a rs 067-96 


A2 2 PL dry and 5 | 
of invaluntary applaviſe) = 


1 
* . ; 5 yo tes 
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15 e raisvnst 


TA What ſign ifies diag eee With Probes, 
| 1 r reef te? What k rein Sa you have ſor a pers 5 


2 magen 


4 Pot hae been the fact? Conſult the records only ef our own ' 
5 will find that, of 1 v4 


What do theſe * war governments mean by a permabent 
? Would not one ſuppoſe, from this language, that, 


re the republican phrenzy broke out in France, Europe 
Fon in a fate of harmony and friendſhip? "That theſe of 
Rar 5 — goverrinients, with their compacts and alliances, might A 


quarrel once or twice, perhaps, in four or ſive hundred year: ] 


5 —— their uſual practice was to obſerve their tteaties, and YN 


keep the. peace inviolate; from century to century? But 


eduntry for the laſt hundred years, and you 


wet period; more than half has been nr 


ſolation; that we have been fire times at wur with France, E { 
And fix times at war with Spain, as I have ſhewn in a former _ 


- _-  leQture; that ſome of theſe wars have laſted eight or ten years 

- | ____ together; and that it has been a long tranquillity indeed, tat 

© Wenn to be ſix of feven years at peace. War after | 

3 ſcene of i eee — — 
S 


e 23 intereſt in keeping the world perpetually in war: that 
eee ere who 


r by the plunder. In ſhort, the regular govern 5 


mem of Europe have hitherto ſhewrj themſelves to be confiſ- 


tent in but one principle—a principle which is indeed laid FF 
25 " Machiavel as the fundamerttal axiom without which . 
. * * goverment can poſſibly exiſt; namely, that ory W -* _ 


don k 


faith, nor compact, any long 


chan it is tothe advantage of thoſe by whom that compatt is 


we And hene it is that one univerſal ſyſtem of laughter 
' andidevaſtation has been inceſſantly purſued; nor is it eaſy to 5 a 


— 8 n the end of this-difnal chapter. „„ 
Siuch, then, are the principles of faith and paeification = 


whether this is a picture to enc 


8 Wl one common maſs, rather than truſt to the yet untried 


Ms Faith of the French republic, however various it may be in its 
_ _ occaſional formation, or whatever may 


t (that is to- 5 0 che Miniſters whe aR unde e 3 1 


theſe regular governments. I leave it to your ſerious | E = 
vere in war, till deſtruction and miſery overwhelm you Ex. aol 


be the internal faftions Kr 


__ which at preſent diſtraft it; and which are not to be wen- 2 
Aerea at, ——————— rhe hop] - Mp 


| a ſrugging 0 get ſe. . 
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Tus e Eads « On ALLIES and AL- 
LIANCES; containing Strifures on the conſe- 
quences of employing Auxiliary TROOPS; and 
on the CuaracteR and Views of our ALLits; 
| with a proſpefl of the ex0BABLE CaTasTROPAE 
of the PRESENT | * Delivered Friday, 


: _—- Jane Sch, 1795+ 
cue, „ „„ 
You ol bs tur wes I fewer whine che 


ne of allies and alliances, L entered into an inveſtigation 
of the principles of the ſyſtem. I endeavoured to ſhew you 
| how far it was conſiſtent either with good policy, or juſl@ 
| rice, to form alliances between one State and another, or ra- 
ther between the Courts and Governments of reſpective 3 
States. I endeavoured to ſhow you that it was not, in reality,, 
a union of the ſentiments, paſſions, and intereſts of the dif 
ferent countries, that thoſe who formed the alliances withed 
to promote; but that, on the contrary, every opportunity Was 
ſeized to aggravate hoſtile diſpoſitions, and to, foment tnoſe 
5 which ſtimulate nation againſt nation, and urge 
the deluded multitude to deeds of murder and deſolation. NS 
I therefore proceeded to conclude, that theſe compacts were 
rather to be regarded as alliances between Courts and Go- 
vernments, for private intereſts and concealed purpoſes of + 
their own, than contracts of d fferent nations, no ninally „ 
allied, but in reality no farther intereſted in the bargaia than — 
= — as they muſt bear all the burden, hazard, and expence which —_ 
| reſult from ſuch alliances. I ſhowed you that the ſubje t na ' } 
_ rurally divided itſelf inta two branches: Firſt, tue effect of |} 
theſe alliances, as they relate to the particular concerns of ] 
nations, and may influence the internal happineſs and liberties  *® _ 
of the people; and ſecondly, as they were likely to retard or) 
aſl the ky of "_ We 3 WT are * „ 
3 * : 1 n 
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rally the avowed objects for which: they are contracted. It 


was only into the firſt branch of this ſubject that I entered to 


any conſiderable length, that evening; and I concluded with 


_ reflecting on the ſubſidiary treaty, at this time about to be 
concluded between His Britannic Majeſiy and the Emperor of 
a Germany. There is a part, however, of that treaty for the 
, Imperial Loan which I have not yet touched upon, and which  *? 
ſieems well worthy of conſideration: I mean the terms upon 
Which the loan is granted, and the deluſive proſpetts held out 
to the people, relative to the pretended profit to reſult, wenn 
ever (if ever) the money ſo borrowed ſhall be repaid. It haas 
been inſinuated, that the terms of the loan are ſuch that the 
people of this country are to be mrs two and a half per 
cent. The Emperor is to pay ſe 5 
while the whole intereſt payable by our Government, taking 1 
All the circumſtances into conſideration, amounts to no more 
than five; it being well known that the general ſyſtem is to 
borrow at three per cent. and that the difference between tze 
Weg of ſtock and hard caſh makes it but about two per cent. 
Whether this is the caſe or not you will preſently fee. KF 
And, in the firſt place, you will pleaſe to obſerve, that this 
____ ___ avowed and erident intereſt; nimely . 
tt⸗zhe money borrowed, and alſo upon the fittitious ſtock that 
| makes up the deficiency of the nominal fund, is ay a part 
commiſſion money to the bank and to the brokers, and a aa. 
* __ riety of charges, of the amount of which thoſe only who FF 
re in the habit of adding ſmall items and incidental expences 
( ES. - 
But, Citizens, let us conſider the real amount and nature 
of this loan a little cloſely, before we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
deͤeluded with theſe miniſterial fables of profits and advank 
mtgges. Remember that 4,600,000 pounds, hard ſterling 
 ____—_Calh, are to be ſent to the Emperor. That, therefore, in 
addition to all the expences of the negociation, 4, Go, ooo 
pounds is to be borrowed upon the funding ſyſtem. The con 
ſequence will be, when it comes to be reckoned, that 
ſo many millions of hard caſh, bona fide borrowed, amounts 
iin ſtock to twice the ſum ſpecified: that is to ſay, tze 
loſs upon borrowing is ſo great, that the difference between 
te nemmal fund and the ſum of money borrowed, all things 
cConſidered, is nearly two to one; and, of courſe, to lend the FF 
n TTT 


| of what the nation in reality pays. For there are 


ven and a half per cent; 
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Emperor 4;600,000 pounds, we f contra} a FE of 3 


8,000,000. But you will recollect, that to buy is one 


thing and to ſell is another. Tf it is ſo in the common concerns 
of life, it is tranſcendantly ſo with the ſtocks and funds in 


this reſpect. To thoſe gentry who have thought fit to make 


a common gambling houſe of the change or market of tlioſe 


funds, I ſhall take no notice of the abſolute loſs which re 
ſiults from the circumſtances of buying and ſelling, and the 8 
rliiſe of flocks, and conſequent loſs to the nation, which would 


| take place immediately, even if this money were now to come 


into the market again, by means of the fulfilment of the 


_ Emperor's pecuniary en ents. 1 

There is another eee ina to be — 
into conſideration. If ever this money is paid at all, it muſt 
be in times of peace. And if it be true that the Miniſter has 
not already entirely ruined the country, when returns, 


5 EN will in ſome degree return, alſo, and the funds will . 
neeeſſarily mount to a conſiderable degree. Now the ſame 8 e 
quantity of money only, that he borrowed in time of war, is 4 

to be paid by the Emperor in times of peace: that is to by, - 

when the funds are high (ſuppoſe at par) he is only to funds 


the 4,600,000 pounds, when 1 now receives when the f 
are exceedingly low. 
I ſhall not enter into any minute ins upon this ſubs . 


5 ject, it will lead me too far: and minute arithmetical calcu: 
lations, with me, require more labour than I have time to 
gaive them, I ſhall juſt ſtate, however, that Mr. Fry, the 
3 author of a book entitled “ The Guardian of Public Credit,” | 
and whois, at this time, about to publiſh a very uſeful and 
important work on the ſubject of the funded debt, has calcu- 


| lated the proportion of the inevitable loſs; and finds += 


upon the ſuppoſition that the loan was to amount to ſix mil- 5 = 
4 lions, the ſum originally propoſed, the inevitable loſs would 
be to this nation, '2,657,000- pounds, upon this famous and 
- moſt advantageous contract, even ſuppoſing that the Empe- 
dor, for —— 
— — payment of 2 debt thus contracted. Vou will ſee then, that 
independent of the common loſſes and EXPENCES of the nego- 
= ciation: independent of the circumſtance of cnaking : ” 
FF. bargain for the Engliſh loan, in conſequence. of having r 
T to make for the Emperor; independent of all theſe circum- 
1ſtances, you will ſee that the ſtrong probability would have £ 
1 oem» Fuppoling the whole fix million to N been bor | 555 


ſake, ſhould keep his word concerning the 


6 8 Emperor 


1 wm „ Tur IAIS. 


Ne h W that ne nation would lave loſt, by this "dais, 2 4 


sees pounds; but 3 , 4.600900 were noeepted by 
2h 2 perial ally, you will find, upon calculation, that the 


el 105 is 235 6,637,000 pounds, and the poſitive loſs, Ee 
Ig irdependent of the circumſtances previouſly mentioned, is 
no more than 2,037,000 pounds. A trifling ſum for the im- 
portant ſervice of keeping a few Auſtrians, Croats, Bohemi- 
dus, and Hungarians, a little longer in the field, to keep 
Kalive the languid flame of war, and avert for another can P 
pioeign, or ſo, the dreadful calamity of turning the Miniſter ; 
dat of place, to pave the wa for an honourable and perma- 5 
. nent peace with the brave inſulted Republie of France. 
But let us take into conſideration the facts which have 
Wm, lately tranſpired, relative to the diſpoſitions of the different 
ſtates of Europe. Let us call to our conſideration the condo 
3 df the King of Pruſſia. Let us recollett how he has been = 
* receiving the money of Britain with one hand, and making 
eee with the enemies 0 Britain che enemies oi Toy” Brici $7 
ST SIONS 8 you will ein, ao, that at the time when _ a=—- 
dme Emperor—for the Emperor of Germany and the King f 
3 Priffia ſeem as if they intended to prove to the world, halt 
were of e ſame family—and, indeed, as Kings and 
ATE £- Emperors are all of a race divine, it may, perhaps, be ad. 
mittedd that there is ſome degree of relationſhip among them 
All! You will remember, that while he was ratifying the oo 
CCC which was to ſecure him the payment of this ſum of 
Ws 82 he, alſo, declared to the Members of the Germanic 
4 „„ that he was ready to make peace with the French FF 
Ig bie: dy which declaration he in fact did that which the 
Miniſter of this country will finally be obliged to do -a. 
= knowledged the French Republic as one OR the orderly and - :  _ 
EE regular | ernments of Euro, 5 ä 
JJ ˙¼ 7 7 are told by Mr. Pitt, . you are not to * 1 
. che Emperor ſincere, in his declarations to his own ſubjects. 
Tuere may be ſomething in this: for I conclude that, if tte 
| . bad” been a dealer in fincerity, he ie would not have 
entered into any combinations or agreements with Mr. Pitt ;- 
vor would Mr. Pitt have ever thought of going to his ſhop. * 
Pao are told chat this declaration of 1 
pl Rate fineſſe, one of thoſe artifices which an are very eonfiſt- IM 
ent with regular Governments, but Which would fix an indeli- . 
+ = - * 1 the * 5 * * EVE ulti- hs = 2 


the Em peror was a piece : 


72 P 2 
* N * 


n ä r 


n 
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Date 2 it is little to us, whether the 8 is 


fneſfing with the Empire, or fineſſing with us—whether he is 
ſincere in his profeſſions of ſending a large army into the field, 
or whether he is ſincere in his profeſſion of wiſhing to make 
= ce with the French Republic; or whether, in reality, con- 
derin 


g the ſituation in which he is placed, he does not know 


which he is ſincere in, or whether he is ſincere in either ; but 

finding himſelf a little embarraſſed, applies, in matters * 
„. Nate, the maxim which Ovid, in his © Art of Love,” e 

be to thoſe who are 3 with the tender pation— . 


46 Speak boldly. on n_ truſt the mi words 
4 It will be "wy of its own accord.” 


| But let us 8 to the Gen part of wks fab; 8 „„ 
1 the effects, in a 8 point of view, of thoſe e 
ates (all having different 
objects, in reality, at heart, though profeſſing the ſame | 
_ deſigns) have endeavoured to preſs and bear down a par= 
_ ticular country, or to accompliſh any great and extenſive pro- 
85 ject whatever. What has been the degree of enerey i 
| _—— diſplayed by thoſe confederated powers, which, in 
_ different ages * the world, have combined their arms toſub-> > |} 
due others to {lavery, or ſubject them to perſecution or exter- 
mination on account of their opinions, or for whatevet cauſe, 
- the holy cruſades undertaken to gratify the Pones of - +: 
_ early times, to the preſent cruſade of Kings, in which tie 
of Rome has been piouſly guarded, by the proteſiant | 


alliances by which a variety of 


| bayonets of the Engliſh foldiery? "Whoever has read maſt 
remember, that envy, jealouſy, ſuſpicion, miſunderſt: 
_ contention, and a conſequent diſpoſition to thwart eac 


| others views and objects, howevever they might 3 to Fs 
agree, have univerſally diſtinguiſhed thoſe contederacies, A 1 5 5 . 1 


| graced their arms, an — their views. Each 


tate, envious of the reputation, and apprehenſive of the power F 
of his colleague, coldly aſſiſts, or ſecretly thwarts his unde r- 
| _ when this mutual jealouſy has produced defeat 
e, each exclaims againſt the reſt, to ſhift the diſho- 
| nour from his own ſhoulders, and the conſequence has gene 
"> been, that diſcord and diſtruſt have produced laſh. 
2 dilappointment, delay, and, ultimate y, retreat * 1 | 


by; 5 OY thatthe army to which ia bocks 3 
| the luce of . in de conſidered as 3 
"IO 


LY a . * . 1 
e — » — 
. 4 
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an allied army of this mixed and complicated nature; for as 
it was obſerved by one of the French Generals who retook - 
Toulon, that the only troops the Pope ſent were cows and 
calves, ſoit appears, that in the next campaign, the only 
troops Britain is to ſend are her gold, her ſtores, and her pro- 
viſtons—if ſhe knows where to find then. 

Blut ſtill we find, though we are no longer able to conduct 


I | the war, 2, # our depopulated country, drained of its 


youth and manhood to the dregs, is no longer able to furniſh 


© Joldiers for this deſperate ftrife, {till its ſanguinary and infa- © 
| _ _tiate agitators cannot conſent to give repoſe to E 


we are determined to continue our cruſade by the help of aux- = 


mary forces. 


= But have we duly | weighed the general conſequence of a : | | 


nation attempting foreign conqueſts by the arms of mercena- 


tries! Have we well enquired what has been the general reſult 


bol efforts of that kind? and what has been the general con- 
a _ of auxiliaries, when ſuch projects have been pur- 


„5% ↄ ⁰ » 1 conſider the wo- 


ral complexion of Mr. Pitts politics, I ſuppoſe he has ſtuk 
died night and morning, even from his youth upward. I mean 

2 work called & the Prince,” written by the famous Secretary _ | 
of Florence, Machiavel: a man of conſiderable parts; tho, |} 
_ _ - _ taking him to be ſincere in his political maxims, of no ſmall | 


Europe—ftill ag 1 


depravity of heart. The ethics, eg: this author, our 4 BY 


Miniſter has ſtudied with the moſt e 


. _  praftice. But when I conſider his conduct with reference to 


we degree of wiſdom which it has diſplayed, and conſidler 


dow many excellent things there are, in this reſpect, which  *F_ 
* he might have learned from this fame Machiavel, I then be: 
come perſuaded, that the morality which I was before inclined Þ F 


| to attribute tothe precepts of this maſter, muſt be, in reality, = - 


> Minil aborate care, and has 
deen anxious to try his powers ef carrying the precepts into 


| purely and entirely his own, ſpringing from the congenial = = 2 


| fountain of his own heart, or nſþired, perhaps, by the foly FF 


_s | Deity he appears to worſhip. For it is difficult to believe, 


= tat even the preſent Chancellor of the Exchequer could red 
2 2 book with the expreſs determination to ſeparate from it and , -F_ 


_ ado t every thing that was morally depraved, and paſs over, 2 <2 


.* BED however, ring in his ears the warning voice of Machiavel, 
©. who, upon this ſubject, has many obſervations well worthy the 


2 


& all that was prudent, politic, and wiſe. Let me, : 
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and hiſtorical facts, might convince him that he is purſuing 
_ thoſe meaſures which will involve. himſelf and his country in 
EC c LITE "8 
Hear then this Machiavel upon the ſubject of auxiliary 
troops. After having told you that the pri ncipal foundations 
of all ſtates were good laws and good arms, and having pro- 
ceeded to ſhew the different kinds of arms that Princes may 
employ, he enters into an elaborate inveſtigation of the nature 
and uſe of mixed and auxiliary forces, and, grounded in the 


adds of hiſtory, and aſſiſted by an acute mind, he is led io 
__ this concluſion, that no arms are efficacious but thoſe of the _ 


* Yes, Citizens, —it is true: we find that gold will purchaſe 
men to take away the lives of others. Gold will hire men tio 
ſttab to ſhoot—to poiſon—or ſwear for that is the modern 


individual country, by which they are . 
T )hoſe arms, ſays he, “ that are mercenary and aux- 


“ iliary, are unprofitable and dangerous; and the Prince who 
& reſts upon them will never be ſecure or ſafe: for they are 
s diſunited, ambitious, undiſciplined, treacherous; infolent 


4 to their friends, abje& to their enemies, without fear of 


e no longer deferred than till he is attacked.” He proceeds, | 


3 afterwards, to ſhow you that the reaſon is—becauſe © it is 


c not affection for him that keeps ſuch armies in the fields +5. 
& they having no attachment but to their pay; and this is not 
 . '< 2 motive ftrong enough to make them willing to die for 


way of aſſaſſination, You may hire a man to be a ſpy and a BER: 
perjured informer. If he is a little nice, or ſo; in his con 
" ſcience, and does not chuſe abſolutely to make the bargain 


* with you in open and direct terms, he may be given to under. 
1ſtand, that, perhaps, the obnoxious perfon owes him 2a rr 
* 300 pounds, and that, if he hangs him, good care ſhall be 
* taken that it ſhall not be loſt. But though people will ell , | 
3 the lives of others, for the ſake of recovering a juſt debt, or 

3 the like; nay, tho' ſome would even „ of blood _ 
ina direct and public manner, few men will conſent, for a 

FF little gold, to be ſhot themſelves; or to get themſelves 


| hanged: that is, if they kndw what they are about. But if = 


man is employed as a ſpy, who is not clever enough to hang 
6 any body elſe, you know, why then he may chance to get 


| hanged himſelf: an appetite for blood, being like all other 
appetites; and, when à man is keen ft, he does not like 
n oct WW ĩ 8 


— 
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5 to be 8 diſappointed, FI will rather fet down to 
a eoarſer meal than he intended chan go away wich an empty 
RKomach. 
PE But, to reſume the 1 of A ee He tells 
. vou, a few pines * afterwards, & indeed it appears by experi- 
* 3 2 ence, that Princes and Republics, with their own forces, 
I Alone, execute great n and that mercenaries are 
V ä 
lle then proceeds to tell you the effect that this practice _ 
3 of employing mercenaries has on the character of a nation: = 
marking, particularly, the inevitable decay of vigour and 
ſpirit among thoſe people who ſcek to be defended by foreign 
arms. Beſides, a martial common-wealth, that reſts upon 
& its own valour, is not fo eaſily enthralled by any of its citi- | 
* Zens as one that depends upon foreign troops. Rome and, 
4 Sparta maintained their freedom, for many ages, by their 
& ® own forces and arms. The Swiſs are more martial than 
their neighbours, and conſequently more free.” 5 
Citizens, we might find a great variety of inſtances to fup- AY 
6: port and illuſtrate this principle: and even the royal comme- © 
nator of Machiavel, I mean the late King of Pruſſia, has | 
furniſhed us with ſome. He tells us, Experience has.thewn, FF 
e that the national troops of a ſtate are always the moſt fer- * 
VX © yiceable; as appears from ſeveral examples, particularly 
E from che valour of Leonidas at Thermopyle, and from the 
3 amazing 3 of the arms of te Romans and A. _— 
V 7 1 
But what was the 8 of Rome 8 ſhe had recourſe. _— 2 
8 Es auxiliaries, and mercenary forces? While ſhe had wiſe 
adnd virtuous Miniſters, more zealous to preſerve than praiſe | 
53 her Conſtitution ; not uſurping dominion for themſelves, but | 
| ding the ſacred Rights of Man from uſurping deſtroyers ; 
3 , defended herſelf by the force of her own arms ang 
» Wyn own valour;. but when the Romans were feduced to a 
fate of degeneracy and re when their great men be- 
cs same their tyrants, and their Miniſters their oppreſſors; then 
 .- .____ abjet Rome, whoſe ambition ſurvived her energy, was re» 
Auced to hire foreign arms, and to fight her battles with hired FF © 
ſwords. But, did victory continue to attend them? Were 
_  _ the citizens of Rome, when guarded by the ſavages of tze 
Danube and the Rhine—the Croats and Heſſians of the ancient 
Vorld, —were they then delighted, as of old, with ſongs in 
X nach of their "ISNOs Generals, with * 3 „ 
; aw 23 
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Bons and wreathes of victory No, they found that b 
exploits were nothing more than the forerunners of domeſtic 
miſery and ruin. And, as Machiavel well obſerves, « If 
« we conſider the decline of the Roman: _— we ſhall 
_ « find it firſt proceeded from employing the Goths, as mer- 
& cenaries; by which means the forces of the Empire ne 
mM enervated, and all their valour transferred,'as it 1 o 2 
& thoſe Gothic troops. UG 
So ſtrong was the impreſſion mide upon * el of Ma th 
- chiavel, by inferences which he drew-from fats of — 
upon this head, that we find him laying it down, in abſolute 
terms, that it is better for a country to endure any diſtreſs 
and ſtruggle, with a brave deſpair, than to permit itſelf to 
de defended by foreign troops; or to employ * 3 We 
FF tained by alliances with ſtrangers. 5 
( therefore,” ſays he, why would reduce him Flo to 4 - 
1 “ incapacity of conquering, employ auxiliary arms: for they. g 
are more dangerous than mercenaries.” And a little fur- 2 
ther he fays, « Wiſe Princes, therefore, have always re- 
I jected this ſort of forces; and depended upon their -own + 
*  *© chuling rather to be defeated with theſe than to conquer 
with the others: and looking upon that as N 
ich is obtained by borrowed arms.“ 
And very good reaſon there is to think, chat nothing de- 
. forvad the name of victory which i is obtained b by foreign arms; I "ti 
F becauſe the arms that obtained that vittory them, may; he 1 8 _ 
and in zul probability will withhold the Pat of that victory. - „ 
And if the nation, ls 2 it 7 made, ſhould have he | Wa 
1inſolence to complain, perhaps, the very troops they ſo EE; 
* weakly employed, Nuſhed with the i — of = 
urged by that contempt which it is impoſſible for mercenaries 
and auxiliaries not to feel, for thoſe who are obliged. to hire 
them, may turn their ſabres againſt them. A victory thus 
obtained may, in fact, be conſidered only as a prelude to the 
bdͥ̃leeſtruction and overthrow of the apparently ſuceeſsful coun- we _ 
I | try: In ſhort, the project that cannot be effected by the "2 EN 
proper force of the particular country that undeftakes it, I 44M 
1 had better never be attempted at all: for the ſame fort) "EY 
reaſon, that nothing but bankruptcy and ruin awaits the 85 2 
ninadividual, who embarks in any buſineſs 1 in which he 15 not „„ 
_— . to condutt himſell. 8 
But there is one inſtance more, which Mackiavel 5 8 
in illuſtration of this maxim, which l. r 
: ane 5 rs — * _ * ſo Toy: 5 


ü q 
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forcible aud ortarit a leſſon, that I. mall noi = meh the 
opportunity, before I quit this ſubſect, of reading it to Ws 
If we conſider the progreſs of the Venetians, ſays he, 
Dit will appear that they acted wh great ſecurity, ſucceſs, 
4 and reputation, whilſt they made war with their own 


forces,“ that is whilft they fought-only by ſed; the Vene- 


tian being a naval people; a people of commerce, and 
© Whoſe ſtrength lay in their wooden walls; and not in troops 
employed in- foreign conqueſts- ant eruſades. Nor were the = 
ran, while they were wife and flouriſhing, ever di. 
poſed tb interfere with foreign ſtates, or like bur mad and 
mfdiculous Quixettes, to think of ſuch attempts as filling ſos:; 
reign nations wich ready made conſtitutions, before _ - 


they had been able-to take the meaſure. 


___ 6 The- Venztians were ſucceſsful ' hilft Wey tough 


« © by ſea; but, as ſodh as they made a land 2 


f then? Were they mere defeated? No, Gitizens; that = 
 wotlld have been little; for, in many in ſtances, defeat is 


8 betier than conqueſt. And how calamitous ſoever, to per- 


wis particular; a 


ſions in power, it inay appear, and may 'eventually | e M.- 
lam diſpoſed to thint, fach is the caſe with us, in the pre- ; 
ent ſituation of this country; and that, calamitous as the FF 
times now are, they would be ſtill mote calamitous, if it 
5 ble chat we ſhould ſuccced in chetpreſent mad cru 
_— 8 But defeat was not all that the Venetians =xperienced. — = 
As ſoon as they made a land war, they degenerated. from © 
1 « their former vdlour, and adopted the manners and cuſtoms _< 
nah.“ What were thoſe manners and cuſtoms of Ital. 
e hid? were och certain ſigns, and concomitants of W — 
diuan degeneracy? Why they confiſted in treachery, in _—_ 
Mu, in n. and 4 nation: (che Jaſt of theſe AE nas not 
Fel got fboting in England!) An infernal ſyſtem of inquiſ. 
= - : tion is alſo to be conſidered as a part of the manners and 
3 5 cuſtoms of that Itaſian profligacy Which ' me Fenehians,* by —_— = 


_ their bad policy, were led to adopt. 


* We krow very well what fort of l malt wi "RY = 2 
 ” 31 ba een 2 age of hiſtöry has not left us the dark in 
_ rern 
pPrrome Wherever theſe deteſtable Italian faſhions prevait :- 
eie ip e plamed in every houſe, when men rage 
| EE Fog bribed to become 9 — and When, of courſe,! indi- — - 


are deſtroyed by falſhood; and: perj\ 


I 1 


_ © "Þhe Frnetiansthen, in this tate of degeneracy, upload / 
 fateign 3 EINE With ede "hom 
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from the induſtrious people of the country, they purchaſed ; 


foreign mercenaries, till they, loſt, with. rapid difgrace, all 


3 that they had been acquiring with great labour. and difficulty. 
| Mie have been told much of this country being made a de- 
_ "vb 8 of France; and of its being an appendage. to the 


Republic, one and indiviſible. But you have not. been 


8 warned of the ſtill worſe. ſubjugation and ſlavery, proceed- 


ing fromthe vicious morals and the impolitic character which 
| miniſterial practices are introducing into this degenerate — 
cauntry. But be aſſured, When the character of Britain s 

3 lof—when the hearts of Enghſhmen are no logger to, be 
3 Aftimulated by thoſe warm, thoſe generous and reh 


7 afaſlin-lite arts of Italian degeneracy, be aſſured that. tha 


independence of this country. can no longer be preſerved, By 


ad nd that ſomethi g, even worſe than becoming a department 5 
oſ the French Republic, muſt inevitably awau us, Be 


nat, amang the reſt, the fate of Venice be forgotten. 


FF We are told, that the cataſtrophe produced in the Vene. 
ban territey, by admitting this ſyſſem of mercenary tops. 

* was, that & in one battle, the Venctians were ſtlipped of all _ 
they had been acquiring, With incredible labgur and difl- 
e culty, for eight hundred years: nor is this ſurpriſing, for r 
FF + * the conqueſts chat are made by mercenary troops are lac, 

4 *< tedious and weak, but their loſſes are rapid and amazing. 
Such are the proſpetts, even accordipg to. this Politician, © 
whom courtiers are moſt in the habit ot conſulting, (at laſt 
3 if we judge from the moral complexion of their politics; | 


; 8 . oF - ſuch are. the proſpects that ariſe from employing foreign mer- 


| cCenary troops; and attempting io ſubdue other countries „ : | 


SL the aſſiſtance of auxiliary arms. 


I wall proceed in the next place to conſider, as briefly as 
| poſſible, what are the characters, the probable views and ab- 
Jects, of our allies ; and what may probably be the conſe= 
quences to this country, reſulting from the aſſiſtance afforded 


q 
x « f 


1 preſent alliances. 


| Same of the auguſt perſonages, upon whom it was cee 
my intention to have animadyerted with ſome ſeverity, have 


= 


+ made it unneceſſar y for me to give myſelf any trouble about 


lican feel 
7 ings of liberty, of which, of old, we had. not uſed to.be 
FF afbamed—ayd when, inſtead of theſe, we adopt the baſe _ 


6. _ 
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Reſpecting the Emperor, poor man ! whatever character he 
may have had, it ſeems neceſſary that he ſhould now look 
ſharply about him, or elſe he will ſhortly have no character at 
all, at leaſt among the eſtates of the Germanic empire. If 1 
we conſider the terms of the ſecond treaty concluded between 
- - the King of Pruſſia and the French Republic, and the effects 
_ © that treaty may probably produce in Germany, we muſt pre- 
. _  fently (ce, that whatever views and objects he may have had, 
be muſt be diſpoſed to think that the only view he can nor. . 
A 82 is, how he may diſappoint the objects of the = 
King of Pruffa; which, ſhould they ſucceed as well as.they _F 
haue begun, may poſſibly transfer the aſcendancy in the Ger- 
"ol Confederacy to the Houſe of Brandenburgh, and anni- FF 
ilate the political importance of the Houſe of Aufiria. Lou 
re to remember, that one part of the treaty is, that the King 
bod f Pruſſia and the French Republic have joined together to 
guarantee the neutrality of ſueh of the principalities of Ger- 
mmaany as reſuſe to provide their contingents for carrying on 
ttme Prince of Saxe Teſchen, in conſequence of this, have al“ 
ready declared their determination to avail themſelves of this 
._ _ circumſtahce. Be this, however, as it will, it is evident 
- __ that, if the Circles of the Empire ſhould ſo far ſecond tze 
 _ © views of the King of Pruſſia, as to be before-hand with the Þ 
Emperor in making peace, and thereby take advantage of the Þ_ 
pProffered protection, the Imperial dignity becomes from 
-— .. —- thenceforward a mere ſhadow the conſtitution of the Ger- 
©-- _ manic Body is ſhaken to its centre. And yet Mr. Pitt ſup- 
poſes it impoſſible that the Emperor ſhould be ſincere in his 
ad Avowed readineſs to treat with the French Republic.—Such ' - ÞF. 
dre the intrigues going on among the Princes of Germany! 
And fo much for the faith of our regular governments, the ÞF_ 


|  - ability of allies, and the dependence on alliances. 
Is conclude then that there muſt be a ſoft part 


ineate; that he is a man of times and contingen- 


"of 4 


in the head ÞF 
of the Emperor of Germany, if he does not turn around, ang 
give a ſharp look-out at his neighbours, leſt, while he is 
gattemptiug to make the Sans Culottes wear royal breeches 
again, the King of Pruffia ſhould ſnatch his Imperial diadem ÞF 
Citizens, I have talked about delineating the character of ß 
ſtzhis Emperor, but I feel myſelf incompetent to the taſk; and * 
for this very reafon—becauſe it is evident that he has no cha- 


But there is another o 


f VVV io eo ES. 
1 Baut there is a part of her character which I think it my 
duty ſeriouſly to conſider: I mean that part of her political. 
Character, by which ſhe appears to me to have been ſtimulated  — 
do take part in the preſent intrigues and diſſenſions of Eu- 
rope. Ever ſince ſhe has been ſeated on the throne of A. 
cov, is it poſſible to be blind to the ambitious projects which 
this woman has been forming? ls it poſſible to be blind to 
tte gigantic ſtrides ſhe has made towards the accompliſkment  — _ 
of thele deſigns? Is it poſſible to be blind to the conſequent _ T 
miiſchiefs which are riſing from theſe projects? Is it poſſible = 
| to be blind to the policy of her preſent condułt ? While com. 
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 eieS—whoſe views and maxims have deſcended to him, like 
his crown, and whoſe grandeur and importance are derived 
from the taylor who made his imperial robes. He is in ſhort. 
a mere thing of mechaniſm and F this and 
aims at that, merely becauſe the Houſe of Auſtria have ſo 
aimed and held for the greater part of the laſt century: and 
cherefore it is (a new order of things having ſuddenly ſprung 
Ap in Europe) that he knows not what to do in the preſeut 
exigence, and that his conduct is marked with nothing but. 
indeciſion, incongruity, and abſurdity—yet to ſuch an ally 
/c 
7 f our allies who is to be regarded in 
a more ſerious point of view—an ally whom I ſhall treat with 
the utmoſt gravity and decorum; for you know it is not very — 
polite to level the ſhafts. of ridicule againſt the ladies. You | 
will] perceive that I can mean no other than our moſt auguſt, 
moſt active, moſt virtuous, moſt humane, and moſt pious ally, 


the Empreſs ot both the Rias. I ſhall not attempt to ſpeak 


the truth, and the whole truth, relative to this good old lady. 

TT No—l remember very well that Lord George Gordon was kept -— 
: in Newgate till he died, for calling the late Queen of France -—- 
bdyy a name which it was notorious to all the world as properly _ 

FF, belonged to her as homo belongs to all mankind. I ſhall not 

FF thercfore, when I am ſpeaking of this pious, humane, ang 

_ virtuous Empreſs, talk of wives who murdered their huſbands _ 
FF _ and uſurped their thrones, and afterwards maintained wit 
bdlood what had been ſo bloodily obtained Neither ſhall I at-. 

1 ſtempt to delineate the many inſtances of her piety, and the . © _- 

Kxeal with which ſhe attempted to convert the infidels of the 
Ottoman empire, by maſſacreing them as faſt as the miniſters 
of her holy wrath could fulfil her ſauguinary orders. Nei- 

ther ſhall I delineate again the conduct of her familiar ſpirit 


F 


- 
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| binatians are 5 mice 8 che powers of Europe, for 
objects the moſt extravagant and unattainable, ſhe pretends to 
make herſelf a party, in order to ſtimulate their frantic activi- 
tp; and while they are exhauſting their ſtrength in this ridij- 
cCulous cruſace, fhe, fitting aloof from the florm, huſbands 


| 5 her refources, and reſerves her ſtrength, and, ever and anon, 
, when the combatants. begin to grow languid, heurtens them 


up wich vague and deluſive promiſes, or rouſes their . 


_ | with an inflammatory manifeſto. - 


Does this conduct mark the Cubtilty af- intriguing am- 


==; bition, or does it not? Does it, or does it not look like the. 
conduct of one who bas projefts that may be advanced by tbe 
weakneſs of the reſpeftive combatants ?. Is it, or is it not 


Preriſely the conduct ſhe ought to purſue, if ihe realy 


| graſped, as by the late King of Sweden ſhe was publicly ac- = J . 


__cuſed of graſping, at the univerſal ſovereignty of Europe? 


"x " _ ought we not to be alarmed Jeſt we ſhould blindly enable 


do her? While the King of 
ſtrength 


Z _ a 85 2 her to diflate laws to Europe; to deſtroy all commerce but 15 a ö 
ttmat which will add to her own aggrandizement ; to make the 


es Operations in the preſent cruſade the means of extending —_— 1 


3 | empire over that ocean, the dominion of which we have 
„ proudly arrogated to ourſelves? The accomplifnment of ſuch 


projects may appear very diſtant; but ſhould any event, du= — = - 


3 : . a I the preſent ſtruggle, enable ber to ſcize a port in the — ] 2 


editerranean, the complexion of affairs would be imme- - be 


1 8 2 altered; and we ſhould awake from our dream o SD 


3 Cree the = M of Poland warn us of our 1 Was : . 
N not ber conduct, with reſpect to that unhappy country, per 
fiectiy conſiſtent with the ſort of . 1 have here aſcribed 
5 


1 gle, than forth ſhe ruſhes upon her devoted prey, reaps the 


1 1 — and advantages which Pruſſa had ſown, and pions 5 


8 the devoted country according to her pleaſure. 


But our Miniſters are too buſy for fuch ſpeeutations; nar 


. vou they, in theſe days of ſedition and revolution, be Pp | 


uſha was exhaufting his INE 
5 and reſources in he field, ſhe remained in politic ink 
Activity. But, no ſooner was he completely weakened, ans = 
broken down, and the Po/es exhauſted by their gallant my 5 1 


WE Jatobinical as to queſtion the views, and principles oo... 2 ; | 
: _ gular Governments of Zxrepe. All their energies ale en- f 
Fgroſſed in trying the grand queſtion between Governments 


and people, and deciding, IF 7 uſual argument of Courts, 5 
0 3 n. 


« "0 
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CET change their governments, or whether they ns not R 
Not knowing that the queſtien is already decided, and that, 


altho! they ſhould reverſe the dearee in their chancery of ap- = 


peal, it would be of no avail, ſince whenever ihe people are 


inclined to doit, they ll” fee!” chat N have N the 
right but the-power. 


Citizens, it would require a greater ee of exertion ; 


than, at this time. I am capable of, to enter fully into che of 


views and-objefts of this good ally: nor is it neceflary, 


5 aps, . to ſay much mote upon the ſubject; for I think there Me 
_-afe few peop ple, the Minifters of this coumry excypted, who . 
ate ſo blind and ung as not have ſome inſight into her po-. 
jelts. Pet us e that we continue to carry on this WW:, 
lves 


chat we ſuffer our 


Sf been, year after year, and campaign alter campaign; conti- 


= . unniag al! the while to be deluded by the pretences and pro- = 


miſes of this woman, till the reſources. of this country ace 
ill further exhauſted, and we ſuſſer ourſelves thus to be 


S to be deluded and cheated as we haue - 


brought into embatraſſments and diſtreſſes which may be 5 


+ nearer at! hand-than- thoſe-men of wealth and property; _- | 


_ Plunged us into the war, are inclined to- think. In whatkind 2 
vf condition hall we chen be, to oppoſe. any ambitiuus pro: 

= |; ject which the, unwearied and unexhauſted, may think ft io 
_avow? And, if theſe dangers are preſligg: ſoctoſely upon us, 


4 ; . een they are, it is not front republicans and levellers, Bs 5 4 
but from the profligacy and infatuation. of Miniſters, that | 


= 85 this country: is hkely/to be brought to ruin and deſtruftion, 


Men of more generous hearts than thoſe who have ſo 


q | = > * rioting in che blood of Euro e, -would ſeize on the al "I 


2 eee that opened a way to that mediation 


NE ſuch circumſtances, muſt be 1he firſt .wiſh.of | e 
_ one who does not, in reality, wilh for the deſtruction 


= i of e more nh that commerce which we have been 55 


But uppoſe that ef not reaſon to dread afl chat J haye . 


= -deleribed. Suppoſe that I have been a litile viſionary: in my 


5 prebenſions, relstive to this Empreſs. of Ruſſia; yet, 8 3 : 
—_ furely, At cannot be ſaid, that there is nothing to apprehend 
* from that quarter, conſidering the great ſtrides Which ſhe has 


been making. + Surely it behoves us rather to watch with je- = 


= . - _ + Jouly,/a/pewer ſo ambitious, ſo cruel, and ſo faithleſs, rather N — 
. partne that element 
1 5 hither . * — . 


5 than admit ber into a ſort of, 


_—_— 
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5 of a falſe friend might; 1 in a critical moment, prove more 
7 Fatal than all the hoſtility of our open enemy. 


Such, Citizens, appear to me to be the dangers which. 
wre men us from a continuation of che preſent war, even on 


the ſide of our allies; if we look, on the other hand, at the = 2 
pProgreſs of events at home and on the continent, what 1 
I tze probable cataſtrophe that ſtares us in the face? Look = 
ERS our fields, at our manufactories; look at the ſtate and con- 
dition of che people —ſee the wants, the aggravated miſeries 
- _ _ - that have been produced among us! Look at the enormous 
"growth of the public debt, look at the une xampled firides _ 
Which the Miniſter is making in the accumulation of this 
_.- during the three years in which we have been engaged 
b the 9, oy war! When we look at the facts, we find an 


ture vaſt beyond all compariſon with whatever went 


3 deletes We find that the taxes are levied with difficulty; and ' 
that, notwithſtanding all the boaſts which the Miniſter reg.. 
- -, __ larly makes, when he opens the budget, of the flouriſhing  ÞF 
|  . _ Rate of the finances, and of the proſpect of the reſources of | 
e current year conſiderably more than anſwering the expen-  F 
ES diture—yet, that like the morning and even ingtale of the flug- 2 : 
Sar, the concluding and the 2 account never agree, 
aud when he comes to ſum up the paſt receipts and expend. 
meetue, he is always compelled to acknowledge that there has 1 
= of = a 1 And what makes this more alarming and F 
3 ney. had nearly got to the end of our te: 
pt in in "his e ſyſtem of ſtock-jobbing, we find, b ß 
comparing the facts, that this n keeps pace Þ#F 
with the extent of our new loans, and 
df the public debt; fo that our taxes are no longer equal, and 


every year are leſs and leſs equal to the diſcharge even of the 


_ .. Intereſt; and we are obliged not only to borrow the capital 
wich which we carry on this mad cruſade, but even, 
___* .___" each ſucceſſive year, to > borrow freſh ſums to Pay! the intereſt © + 
_—_ 3 the preceding. 8 

Citizens, it requires no nice Si it requires bo 
N <aborar calculations to prove that, if we continue this ane A 
; 8 deſperation, it muſt inevitably prodece's miconal | __ 


3 1 then awhile, and think what you are doing ! n = 
Ee Ea of the profligacy-of your preſent undertakingy—think of he 
"waſteful expenditure—think of the miſery, 3 and depo- 


Ws Paws; W been FO think _— = -. _ 


econſequent increaſe ÞF 
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me e e e , e ene, 
. brows © a depopulation has already taken place; how man ; 


_ uſeful labourers have been driven to the hoſpitable ſhores of 


America, where puniſhmeat for opinion is not known, nor 


ſtarving induſtry to be heard of; where the firſt law of nature | 


may be followed without dread of famine, and children are 


not yet a curſe; | There; where no frantic father, pondering NESS 
over the future deſtiny of his offspring, and comparing his 


ſcanty rewards with his inceſſant and laborious I 1 
£3 WI to exclaim with poor Belmour i in > * 


N 1 e FORE thinking which of my three boys, 


5 Some few years hence, when Im diſfolv'd in * 


e Shall att uv gar beſt; run barefoot faſteſt, 


nes Or, with moſt dextrous Hhrug, play tricks for ny.” ” 3 4 


or rnd N Conn 


A 3s . i + ca PR. 1 1 PER 8 or was: given. FE 5 5 | : _ 
—_ Poet to the charatter of | hve repes and none but a 5 5 


4 | 1 der, | in any tolerable ſtate of ſociety, dught to be liable { 5 Wa 5 = 


. written, could have been liable, in this countr try ) to de „„ 
driven to give utterance to a ſpeech ſo full of 2 „„ 
3 horrible images. But now, in England, many an induffricuuus 
F  tradeſman, and many an upright honeſt member of ſociety, 1 
T3 with anguiſh of heart, may be driven to a ly thoſe heart 
ending lines which, in anſwer. to Foe. call, 1 0 8 8810 „ 


J een 


: « I have * thinking, which of my 1 boys, 
„ Some few years hence, when I'm diſſolv'd in Seat, 
Shall act the beggar beſt ; run barefoot faſteſt, 


. | Ry . : | "2 60 l with moſt dextrous s ſhrug play tricks for charity.” 7 5 : 75 : : "2 


Fatal ExTRAVAGANCE. . 


| When, I 1 you confulesihis depopulation, and this ae. k . 


3 þ _ when you conſider the enormousexpenditure of the pub- | + 2 
lc money; when you conſider the ſhifts to which this proud 


Sal nd inſolent Miniſter is evidently put, even in the midſt of 


| 8 upon mill ibu, to an ally, who ſcarcely deigns even ta pro: 
e miſe His ie in wenne 0 8 — all theſe . e 


: all his arrogance; when you conſider the ſtrides which he is Dot ; 
ng on to make (like a deſperate ſprendthrift on the eve of 
ankruptcy 1) Whin you ſee him {till conſent to pay millions 
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> petate * of the VEIN 8 miſeries of the 
people — the ſymptoms of approaching bankruptcy, the ex- 
hauſted depopulation, exhauſted means, and exhauſted pa- 
tience of the country—are you not led to apprehend a cataitro- 
_ "phe; too dreadful even for the —— to e 
| without horror? LE 
But, Citizens, this 1 is another part of the conſequences : 


TT Sgt of the prefent war upon which I cannot be quite filent: I 


BED mean the conſequent neglect of agriculture throughout Eu- 


rope. How many fields, upon the Continent, have remained En 


unſown! how many harveſts deſtroyed by the iron foot of ß 1 
war! what cargoes have been conſigned to derourmg Aarncs, 8 4 


and floods! © 


I® Europe ſees too late, ai trembles ar the dreadful conſe- - | 3 


gquence. The Miniſter, perhaps, may exult in the proſpet 
ttat France is on the eve of that famine which he wiſhed to 


” - © make the weapon of his revenge, againſt all who depart fromm 
dhe ſacred inſtitutions of popery and monarchy! „ See,” 


be may, perhaps, exultingly exclaim, See the miſery L have 
+ _— 2 brought upon France! tho? I could not cope with their re- 


ublican energies, I have deftroyed their means of life; 


1 «f hive pillaged neutral veſſels, and ſeized their ſtores of — 


grain! it is true it has turned rotten upon my hands! but f 


in Frenchmen are ftarving ! glorious profpeft! twenty- 


= 5 four millions of people flarving by my machinations ! this = 
̃ js indeed a triumph worthy me?” A triumph? a triumph? {© FF 
- _- Thou monſter look at home. Stand up and face thy coun- 


. try, if thou dareſt; and anſwer for the conſequences of thy 


5 infernal plans! the famine, with which you meditated to ſub- = 


due the liberties of France, is gnawing the bowels of deluded 8 = 


E .__- _ Britons; and even the expected relief from our Canadi ian ſet- 8 2 3 I 
3 ech has entirely failed! 85 


— are the p age and ſuch are - the 8 of . -. 


mad, profligate, a 


EI 2 national animoſity and deluſion! „ 
Ic̃«ẽonclude, then, that the probable l of the pre- 1 
. ſent War is Tnine, deſolation, bankruptcy, and national di. 
a grace: a large portion of which it is impoſſible we ſhould © 


= eſcape; though, if we have wiſdom, public ſpirit, and deter- - 


> mined humanity, we can avoid the wort part, by lifting up _ 
: the commanding voice of popular opinion, and — | 
a abandoning that mad and frantic cruſade, in which it is impoſ- 


ES ible to ſucceed, and in which, were ſucceſs poſſible, its ſole 8 


85 tendency would be to rencer us more — — miſerable. "os 


deſperate war. Such are the fatal effe Qs _—_ | 


ODE : 
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| NAIL! more TFT Ges the morning , 5 
Cay queen of bliſs, fair daughter of the ky, ; 
1 woo thee, Liberty! and hope from far $73 
Io catch the brightneſs of thy raptur'd eye. Hes 
While not unſeemly ſtreams thy zoneleſs veſt, 
Thy wild locks dancing to the frolic wind; 
And, borne on flying feet, thou ſcornꝰſt to reſt, 
Save where meek truth her modeſt ſeat may bad. 
Fail! radiant form divine, bleſt Liberty! | 
Seil rove through nature 8 walks, and let me rove : with. thee, 


Dan, | ay, doſt hos chase to tread G08 mohmtein 8 bre, 
— WoW. meandering ſtream, or wanton plain 7 
Se Vp the ſteep mountain's height with thee I * 
Dran by river's brink the merry ſtrain : „ 
11 or will trip the laughing plain along. | 
A A ſimple {wain, midſt hinds and virgins , 
. And ſtill Wil chant to thee the even-{ong, 
Dnuwearied with the raptures of the day. 
And e'en when lock d in ſleepꝰ's ſoft arms I 3 x 
sau users dreams ſhall IKE 6 the midnight —_— 


N Or doſt thou chooſe to wear the ſober veil 
Of mild philoſophy, and walk unſeen, 
| Serenely grave, along the cloiſter pale, _ 
Or in the penſive grove, or ſhaven green: 
Then will I tend thee on thy ſecret way, _ 
And from thy muſing catch the patriot flame, 
ET Gentle and clear, as the ſun's ſmiling ray > 
At dawn, yet warm, as his meridian beam, 7 
When wondering nations feel be piercing ray,  _ 
And think they view their God, and kindle into — | 


5 2 Such EF Y 3 PERRY by Ihs' tler FT N 
In converſe ſweet with Locke, . OY 3 
_ Such too by Cam, with him, whoſe boſom glow'd _ 
With thy ſweet raptures, and the muſes' rage. 
Nor leſs with him, who bore to diſtant climes  _ 
His country's love, and o'er her miſeries ghd; 
FL Brave injur'd patriot he, in evil times 
Who nobly liv'd, and not ignobly died. 
Who nobly liv'd, whoſe name ſhall ever Ig 


While zeal 3 in I glows, whale freedom hall allſuryive, — > hh 


.K# P 


thy TRISUNS, 


| 8 Or art Hi wont to couch with lion pride 


zo Sweet ſlumb' rer reſt! yet El the times be found, 
| When Britain's bards ſhall wake no venal ftrazre, > 


Near Britain's genius, ſlumb'ring as in = 3 
Waiting what time thy children ſhall abide 
Thy nobleſt form, and glow with pureſt fire? 


| Her prophets give no more a double ſound; 


No more her patriats thirſt for ſordid gain: 
| And lawleſs ſhall fink to endleſs ſhame, 


But ſhouldfi thou ters at ieagth Britannia's ie, 
Then would 1 

Yes! I would 1 to ſome happier ſoil, 
Where t ts had no rule, no ſlaves obey. 

| There would I 

8 Sing my wild notes to thee, where'r I roam; 

Britons no more the muſe's praiſe ſhould ſhare, 

Tyrants abroad and miſcreants at home— | 


| K en Britain's friend would publiſh Britain's ame; wn 
While barb'rous ng. * — * — fl 3 cif _ 


= f ber ſhould han e Ne Com Britain £ wo 49 vy. 3 1 F 


On Gallia's plains till linger with wh icht; 


85 And while her patriots hail this ſacred Gd Y, 


Oh! aid their counſels, and their battles f. ht ; ; - 


Bs May, tyrants ne'er, thoſe murd'rers of the w 


Auſtria's proud Lord, and Pruſſia's faithleſs king, 


wt 8 Their blood-ſtain'd banners to the air unfurl'd, 


Dier freedom's ſons the note of triumph fing; 
3 Still with the'great reſolve the Poliſh heroes fre, | 


To N in A tine * or at II leet 1 


Nor longer keep thy ſeat, 1 nor bear thy lacred nanes ; 


aſs with Penn the dang'rous 125 5 f 2 
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An Enquiry in into the Truth of an » Aﬀettion at 5; 
made in the Honourable Housx of Commons,” 
hat the CONDIT ION of the COMMON Fo: 
PEOPLE ix ruis Coontay,. is WORSE _ 
can that of WEST INDIA SLAVES. The 
Second Lecture. on the Comparative Eſtimate. = 
| of the Slave Trade, the practice of Crimping, i 
And Mr. Pitt's partial © ee — 8 Det. 1 
> e e, — 27th, 795. 


| Crriznns, 


== "uk number of fads i wi the i ui, hich = 
5 9 am this evening to reſume, occaſioned me, in my former 7A 
—  lefture,. to run rather more largely into detail than was at firſt 3 
= my intention; And, therefore, compelled me to leave un- 
touched, or but lightly touched, many of the moſt impor-— 
tant arguments that relate to this very momentous queſtion. 
It appeared to me, therefore, not "amiſs to reſume it this 
_ evening, and to endeavour to inveſtigate” thoſe parts aß 
the ſubje& which I, for waut of time, hurried over too much 2 
2 totally omitted, on the laſt evening. _ 
On that evening I began with ſome e upon be 
—_ general character of Europe; and was particularly led tocon- —_ 
— dematthe ayarice and cruel pride with which it arrogates to 
| itſelf the right of enflaving the other portions of the globe. | 
My buſineſs, on the preſent evening, is to make a more 
particular application of thoſe arguments to the cha= © 
kadter of the nation, a portion of whole population I am-now _— | 4 
aaddreſſing. And, on. this occaſion, ' 1 wiſh, from 3 
„ feelings of vanity. every man has, with 8 . 
EE: country i in which he was born, that J were able to draw 3 8 


wed i 4 * 1 ; | | 4 . | 2 et X 
3 SVVJ co 4 . 5 
, — 8 ed 4 a 1 * 3 | - . 
| A CIC - 34 * ; 5 * 
* SGP f . 1 1 3 N 


icture in which nothing but the moſt pleaſing lines and ami- EE. 


Sg, 


ab'e colours ſhould obtrude themſelves upon the eye. Lwiſh 55 
kk were offible e for me to ns a cb in 3 every. | 
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. - thing ſhould excite admiration and applauſe. I am afraid, 


however, if I diſcharge my duty, by dealing fairly with my 
_ countrymen, it will be impoffible to have fo grateful a taſk, 


on the preſent evening: for tho? the ſpark of reaſon has not 
only fallen upon the Britiſh boſom, but its flame has extended 


pts _ to a conſiderable degree, ſo that there is a great diſpoſition - 
in the minds of the people at large, to benevolence and mag- 


nanimity, yet 1 cannot be blind to the operation of thoſe cir- 


cCumſtances, which have a tendency to introduce, and, thro' a2 
very wide circle, have poſitively diffuſed, charaRteriſtics of a 


= very different deſcription. I cannot be ſo blind as not to per- 


ceeipe, that, for a very conſiderable time, an illiberal, mono- 
pPolizing, and 3 ſpirit of commerce has diffuſed itſelf 


among the people; and, backed by thoſe corruptions that 


hade crept iuto the government of the country, has tarniſhed FF 
tze character of Engliſhmen, In ſhort, the over eager pur- | 
ſiuit of opulence among one claſs of people, and the conſe- 

Ds. quent depreflion of the other, have produced a notion among 


As totally ſubverſive of the feelings of juſtice and humanity— 8 

5 ſuppolition that nothing is reſpectable but wealth; and 

 __  - conſequently, an hardened cruelty, or at leaft an inſenſibili y 
| of diſpoſition, ſo inveterate as nothing but ayarice and rapa- 2 


3 M ever can impart to the human character. 
% Fs | IF 


there had wanted proofs of the exiſtence of theſe quali- 


x66, in this country, the debate in a great aſſembly of yeſter. = | 
* ___ day, would furniſh me with abundant argument to ſubſtan FF 


tiate the poſition. I have laid down. Let any man but caſt 


haus eye, in the flighteſt manner, over thoſe arguments which — 


were uſed, in oppoſition to a benevolent and humane motion 


1 | in that aſſembly, and then let them tell me, whether virtue 
'- _ andenlightened generolity are, in reality, the only traits of 


Character by which the preſent generation of Britons are to 
VCC ĩ y ĩ 
Citizens, I ſhall take the liberty of entering into a ſerious WF + 
Inveſtigation of thoſe arguments; becauſe it will ſhew you; 1 
two what retreats the friends of ſlavery are driven for ſhelter, KF 
And how hard they find the taſk of ſupporting their ſyſtem of | 1 


enſlaving one portion of the human race, to ſupport the —_ E 


wieus vices and ſenſual gratifications of another. A learned —Þ 
| Alderman bas obſerved, that this abolition, the abolition of 


me flaye trade, ought never to, be aſſented to=why?—not 
bdbecauſe ſlavery is jul}, not becauſe we are entitled to the 
limbs, lives, and progeny of the poor blacks, by means of 


de dine right of our white complexions: no, this he does 


33 
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* 


dot attempt to prove: ut ſays les the conſequence of ſuch _ 


| abolition would be * 58 to this Ss of the Weſt India : 5 
Iſlands. ä 


I am not at all afraid; but that I ſhould be able to prove to 
you, becauſe it has been repeatedly proved, beyond reply, 


N that this effect would not reſult. But ſuch a diſcuſſion would, ST 


If I meant to endet very fully into this part of the enquiry; 3 


I believe, be perfettiy ſuperfluous; in more points of view _ 8 


than one for this is a part of the argument which, notwith- 


ES ſtanding the boaſts of ſome, the grand exploits of othets, and : 


+" Mb confidence of many, I am much inclined to ſuſpect, will 


not be urged many tucceſlive 3 — . 5 


5 5 Tome apparent ſucceſſes, and 


: 5 . The fine yellow harveſt we e have got,” 5 WW x 


- if we lock at che cdl ben OE our cacfands,” and hs 


ä -F the enemy, and confider the reſources which, 17 0 our by : 
. perſeverance in the ſyſtem of ſlavery, we give to that enemy 


n thoſe regions, I am inclined to believe, that the Weſt In 4 


dies will be loſt; not by the abolition of the ſlave trade, but 4 
: 5 by that cruel Py,” rapacious obſtinacy, with which we deter. 


mine not to. relinquiſh tha inhuman traffic. For, if we will! 
not relinguiſb, there is another nation in Europe „ 
a aboliſh it—will tear it up and deſtroy it, root and branch, 

Op with the powerful arm of liberty and equality; and with ** 3 
* will go, I have no doubt; or at leaſt ſoon aſter it, the e 2 
pf that ſyſtem of colonization, whoſe ſoil is corruption, and 2 
whoſe manure is blood. [A feeble biſß.] = = 

1 I am delivering opinions, Citizens, not wiſhes: 1 1 


. call you together io invoke Deities to further my prayers, or - 
fulfil my prophecies. I call you together toliſten to opinions, 


Which 1 am convinced are the opinions of truth. With my 


N 0 1 8 vwiſhes, be they on one ſide or be they on the other, it would _ 2 
1 de impertinent for me to trouble you: and, therefof& I ca- 


8825 not but conceive, that marks of illiberal diſapprobation muſt | | | 


* ariſe from a trembling convittion that theſe are but too well 


* founded; and the calamity, if a calamity it is to be conſidered, 

—_ will be traced to the mal-adminiftration of thoſe, who, . 
no other way to preſerve their popularity, ſend their emilla= © 

EE ries into 2 public meeting, to to diſturb the tranquillity > | 

=— 1 however, 3 at leaſt, whether the loſs 3 

—_ / eclones is, in * any On to * —y But if 


% mi ThinChr. 


- * 


ijt were, is juſtice therefore to be ſacrificed? Are the ſacred 
principles of truth and liberty to be immolated at the altar of 
intereſt? And, for the ſake of wealth and aggrandizement, 
are we to perſiſt in thoſe practices, whoſe cruelty calls aloud 
for redreſs, and for the defence of which we have no other 
argument but intereſted neceſſity, the tyrant's conſtant plea? 
Ves, ſays the learned Alderman, you are: for, if you looſe 
pour colomies, there is another conſequence behind; a-conſe- 
....__ quence, connected with that diſpoſition of rapacity which! 
have been obliged to acknowledge, in ſome degree, to be 
cCharacteriſtic of my country, the loſs of great part of out 
revenue, which would, ultimately, endanger the exiſtence of 
I The exiſtence of the country! the exiſtence of thEeour- 


=. . 
12. 
A.” 


55 "af How long are we to be deluded by unmeaning cant? 
Ho long has party after party, adminiſtrations and oppo- 
.__ kKtions, rung the changes upon thoſe words in our ears? Bat 

where is the individual Who has told us what he means to 
_ convey to our minds by this pompous phraſe ? What, does 
the air of heaven depend upon our revenue? Doour ftreams 
derive their ſalubrity, and our meadows their fertiliiy, from 
dur revenue? Do the ſeas, that waſh our ſhores, and waft to 
As the tribute of the world, depend upon our revenue? Or, 
is the-aggrandizement of parties—the wealth of faction - 
tte general fruit of this revenue?—Ts this, I fay, the exiſt- 
- _ence of the country? And will mankind be annihilated when 
M.iniſters can no longer eover their tables with the wealth of 
a A province, and fill the ſenate, and every department of an in- | 
ttricate ſyſtem, with their creatures and dependents, the hun- 
grey conſumers of this revenue!—But, flimſy as this argu- 
ment is, it is not true. The revenue is not benefited by 
Colonization. I ſtand in fear of no contradiction when I ſay 
ſmis: and I do not ſay fo, becauſe the nature of this lectu ne 
Precludes contradiftion; but I fear no contradiction from the 3 
world, when I affirm that Colonies do not aſſiſt the reverue 
. of a country, They aſſiſt patronage, it is true, dependants Þ#F_ 
upon Courts and Miniſters they affift ; but they injure the reel! 
reyeęnue: for there was never yet a Colony, whoſe revenuͥe 
gagaaualled the expences of its government. And as for their 
_ *Tecondary operation upon the revenue, by means of their 
commerce, the genuine ſpirit of commerce abhors monopoly _ 
and reſtraint, and the example of America might convince us, 
 _ _ that the beſt way to increaſe our trade is to make our Colanies 
Independent 2 ee Ln RT 


3 i 


: ALL SRI. 


#1 
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But, upon what . let me aſk, is che 1. fup- 
ported, that to revenue we are to ſacrifice the cauſe of 3 


and humanity? Alas! the very argument ſtamps, with deep WW 
conviction, the juſtice of that character which I felt it my 


melancholy duty to aſſign to Britain. — Ves, it is my duty to 


convince you that ſuch is the degraded ſtate of our national 
character; becauſe, till you are convinced of it, you will 
not lend your virtuous 5 peaceable ort to Cana the fan ts 
away. 7 


Behold the 88 of this rapacious awarice. Every 
IX thing is to be ſacrificed to revenue; without which the 3 
ny pf corruption cannot be paid. Every thing is to be ſacrificed 2 
to the intereſt of a few monopolizing traders; becauſe, un- ̃ 
* . leſs monopoly goes on to an extravagant length, the extrava- + 


giant projects of corruption cannot be ſupported. It is 
only by the growth of monopoly, that great revenues. can be 
3 eaſily allen; and, therefore it is, that wealth is to be held 
pas the idol of our adoration. that we are to bow down, i 
os reverence, to every thing ſplendid; and that meaſure after 
 ___ meaſure is ts be adopted, project after project is to be carried _ 
into execution, to keep thoſe who are poor ſtill poorer, t 
jpuſh them further down the ladder of ſociety, to confine all 
favour and preferment to a few wealthy and powerful families 
and to make it difficult for any 5 acquire but thoſe who have EY 
CES. already too much. 5 
Hut to illuſtrate Aill further this a: rapacity; ad EQ 
to ſhew you its curious effeAs upon the rational as well aa 
the moral faculties of its advocates, let us proceed to the 


curious arguments of that moſt honourable gentleman, Mr. 
Secretary Dundas. He is, you know, an advocate for the 
gradual abolition of this trafic : a man of moderation: tha ef 
zs to ſay, one of thoſe who, not having the virtne to a gt 


right, and finding the wrong to be no longer tenable, endea- os 
vours to fruſtrate the cauſe of Juſtice, wy . out a wid- = 


dle path between — :: 5 5 
Fou will remember, Citizens, that in 3 with . 
1 hin ſyſtem of moderation, about three or four years ago ' 
T when every guard and fence of the advocates of flavery was 
T beaten down; and the friends of liberty began to exult in the 
; pProſpect, that this great fortreſs of tyranny was about to fur= 4 
render to the irreſiſtible artillery of reaſon, Dundas ſtepped | 


7 forward with his unexpected propoſition of gradual abolition, _ 
and, under pretence of a capitulation, induced the advocates” 


= of juſtice to raiſe the * it WE e W MI = 


> | habit of deſpiſing. 
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_ "thoſe who remained in chains and bondsge—four years longer 


cContinuance of a traffic, admitted to be a perpetual ſcene of 

mapine, blood and cruelty, could be no great injury to tge 

aauauſe of humanity. Juſt as he told you; on another occa= | 
ſion, that ſeven months cloſeconfinemeiit was no ſort of pu- . 
niſhment whatever. ©« Another reaſon,” he ſays, „ for r 
X giving four years to the planter was, that he might have 
& ſome time to furniſh himſelf with flaves, and not ſuffer 
4 a ſagnation or bankruptcy in his buſineſs by a total ſtop:;k 


Lean men repeat theſe words, and yet be ignorant of tlieir 
import? Can they lay down, after labotious examination 
doctrines like theſe, and not ſhudder at the conſequences?  MF_ 
Has it not been proved to you, that the annual confumption  # _ 

— _____ .._ (for it ſeems that human beings are to be ſpoken of as ſto ck 

An trade!) — that the annual conſumption of Africans in out 
et India Settlements, is no leſs than 60,000, Multiply | 
"for, if we conſider men as property, we mult ſubject themz  Þ 


A 


| the meaſures for this gradual abolition ſhould not take place 1 
All the end of four years.“ Faur years, he told you; was 4a 
period that would make no very conſiderable difference to * 


Ake other property, to rules of arithmetic, and ſtrike uit 
balances of debtor and creditor with the coldneſs of commer- ÞF 


* - cial pregifion.—Multiply this 60,000 by four, and you find; 


2 that 24c,000 Africans were to be ſacrificed to the moderas KF 
tion of this humane Secretary—for what?—why to prevent 
te bankruptcy of a few /Ye## India monopolifts. What 

then is this the enlightened. and generous ſpirit ſo often 
bdioaſted by Britons? or is it that ſpirit of rapacious avarice, FF 
- _____  * that tegards the lives of mankind, the bappineſs and liberties 
 ___ of thouſands, as trifling circumſtances, cempared with the FF 
murling of a few wealthy individuals from that rank which k 
their opulence has given them, and Neue A a while; 
long been in tue © 


IS. into the humbler ranks of life oy 8 


But mark, Citizens, I pray you, the progreſs of this gra- 


Aunal abolition. The four years being nearly paſt, the ame # 
mmoſt humane and generous pleader comes forward and tells F. 
pou, that @ longer lime is neceſſary now than was requiſite at ⁵ 
ite former diſcuſſion. Though only four years were requi- 
te four years ago, „more than four years are qequiſite now:. 
s and he thinks that the abolition ought, at preſent, to be 
E deferred indefinitely.” This puts me in mind of an ane. 


e Gott, in ancient hiſtory, of one Simonides, a poet and philoſo- 
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er, who was is conſulted by the tyrant under whoſe POET IM 
e lived, about the opinion he entertained of the exiſtence 
155 and nature of God. Simonides, at firſt, required two days to 
_ conſider it; two days were granted, and when they were ex= 
pired, the Monarch expetted a reply. But, inſtead of an- 
23 the queſtion, he required * days more. Four 
days more were granted, and at the end of theſe he came, not 
with his reply, but with a requeſt of fix days longer; and, 


at the end of thoſe ſix days, he requeſted an indefimte time | 


* becauſe,” he ſaid, & the more he conſidered of the nature _ 


| © of the Divinity, the more puzzled he was to give an an- 


„ ſwer to the queſtion. 


95 


And ſo, in the ſame manner, we 


13 have a great and mighty ſtateſman, who finds the ſame grow- 
ing difficulties upon a leading queſtion of benevolence, as 
1 the ancient philoſopher and poet did upon the leading queſtion 


= of theology; and he tells you, after having had four years to : 


* conſider upon the queſtion, that he is leſs determined in his 
* own mind when the Deity of benevolence ſhall begin to be 
, acknowledged and worſhipped, than he was when he told you, 


= four years apo, that four years culy. were nf before the | 85 EE 


S templetthould be built. 


But another reaſon why he now thinks a longer time e ne- - 


3 _ ceſſary than at firſt is, that in war the planter” has het the . „ 


8 ſame opportunity of providing flaves. 


Citizens, we have heard of a variety of eendkla — 
— have heard of a variety of ſpecies of cattle in which traders © | 
=_ may deal. lu ſome parts of the world they are very famous 


N for dealing i in black cattle; with ſome, no cattle are in luck 5 
repute as the golden calf; and there are other countries ia 


which the cattle ace all white. Now ic happens, that While 


| the trade of war continues, the traffic in white cattle admits- 3 


of a quicker return, and, in confequence of modern im- 


_ E provements in the way of carrying it on, is diſcovered to 6 


A E more profitable than the trade in black. Thus chen, during 


| tte continuance of the war, it is not quite ſo eaſy to procure 
| black flaves for the plantations, as it is to procure white 


flaves for the ſhips of war, and the ranks of a devoted army: | 
and, therefore, you are told, upon the old ſyſtem of bring- 


i E- ing forward one piece of iniquity in juſtification of another, I; 


85 the flave trade is to be prolonged till the return of tran- N 


, auility ſhall enable the planter to get ſuch a ſtock of human Fn. _ 


ED Cattle as may ſatisfy his conſcientious deſires. 8 
3 gold is thus to be admitted as an equivalent * . : : : 
* if trade i is to be ſet up as a thing of more Oe” and con 


— quence” 
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4 2 ſequence Gai hom, and allies: can we be n 
chat, in the ſame aſſembly, doftrines' ſhould be preached fo 
- abhorrent to the feelings of mankind as thoſe I am about to 

ecite to you? Can we be ſurprized to hear members, i in that 

ame afſembly, declare that © liberty,” —hear it Eng'iſhmen, 

f you can, reſtrain your indignation and hear it with pa- 


ttence ! © that liberty is not the unalienable right of man!” 
What is liberty then the birth-righ! only of Britons? for it 
das been called the birth-r:ght of Britons, even by thoſe- 


borough mongers who inde. us out of the inheritance, and 


ddmen threaten us with the halter for appealing to the title deeds. 
2 4s not liberty the right of all human deute, . Or is the period ” 6 
[2 Are Britons alſo FF 


"a be conſidered as implicated in this ne doftrine? And are 


when right-is changed into wrong! 


"they alſo to be taught that their liberties are not unalienable? 


That they may be flolen by violence, or taken away by ==" 
and that he, who has once been a free agent, wy be —_ * 


2 the condition of a flave? 

ee de ſurprized to hear i in thee ſame aebly, alſo, «th 
it would þe inhumanity to the p-ople of Africa, to leave 
t them tg their ſavage liberty; and that nothing could ex 
__< ceed$3—Mark, Citizens, the curious argument, „it is 
__ © not right to leave the Africans to the poſſeſſion of their fa- ÞF_ 
X vage Uberty, becauſe-nothing can exceed the joy and confos FF 
e lation Which the Negroes, in me Nest India lands, 
t experience, upon the arrival of a freſh cargo of ſlaves from 
Africa: and to rob them of this would be to bar ar * = 2 
._  *.of one of the greateſt tweets of life.“ „ 
And is this ir ue? Have civilized and enlightened 3 1 
e funk the ſimple character of iavages fo low, that they, alſo, F_ 
dia exult inthe chains and torments of their fellow beings? ÞF 
©, And fce] a wicked conſolation, in the midſt of their ow” _ 
; ferings, by finding that others are rendered as wretched and „ 
5 hopeleſs as themſelves? If this malignant diſpoſition is, I 
in reality, generated in the breaſts of Africans, by the op- 
We pre ſſion with which we have treated them, what becomes ß. 
dune curious 2 8885 which Mr. Alderman Newnham, thought . 
_ fit toſet up. 5 
Citizens, I am no adept intheelogical g ueſtions. - I do not — 
3 — to ſpeculate either upon the 1 above or that be:. 


low. I am ſatisfied with the ſphere I move in. I am ſure 1 


enn do no benefit in any other. But divines, I underſtand, 4 


8 have upheld the doctrine that, if it were poſſible for a man 


8 3 * * 56 N 6f FO: and * 5 


" 
_ . 
”" 
- 
= 
Y * 


uf- 
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his 1 ſtill he would be miſerable; and heaven, itſelf, - 
would to him be worſe than hell. Mak, however, the oy 


different doctrines of the pious Alderman, whoſe word 


have before quoted, „be hoped that the ſlaves wou'd have 
their reward, in another world, for any ſufferings. they meet 


E s in this life: but while the life of our trade deem fo mat. 
1 rially wpon their * be would never * to their « eman- 
8 915 cipation. 


itizens, I cannot at * the faithfulneſs of . 


; bes the wet x. have given me this as the logic which 5 
r 


1 this honou 


gentleman—tor © they are all honourable-men” 


Qiuſed in the ebate of yeſterday. But Jet us compare this 
# with other doftrines that have been he!d in the ſame _- 
and then let us conſider what are humanity, one, and juſ. 


WE: tice? We have been told, by ſome of the honour: _ 
men in that aſſembly, that our commerce was to periſh that our 


e gentle= 


conflitution mig hi live. Now we are told, that humanity muſt . F 
periſh that our commerce may /ive; and that we muſt never 


think of emancipating millions of our fellow beings, fo long EIS DEE 
as the ſucceſs.of our trade depends upon their groans and + _ 
_- bondage. What then —is humanity only a ihird- rate virtue? 
Alas! how blind have been thoſe philoſophers and moraliſtse 
3 who have hitherto conſidered it as the firſt, the only virtue; ee 1 
and who imagined, that nothing was excellent but . 


= proportion as it grew out of, or was conducive to this great 


= object: We are now told that it is a virtue of the third de= 

geree. That humanity is to yield to commerce, and com 

merce, in its turn, is to yield to the ſecurity of the emolus , © 
ments of placemen and Een, to the ſacred rights 5 


5 a a pro rietors of roiten boroughs! T : N 8 7 
= 88 another argument that bas been: 8 * of. Uo Roni 


' deſerves alſo conſiderable attention. The argument is ee. 
' rived from thedreadful conſequences of enquiry and diſcuſſiunn n: 


FF thoſe Jacobinical weapons with! which ſome late inf mous 
4 conſpirators, „ who,” in the language of the Solicitor Ge- 


= neral, & carried their criminal enthuſiaſm fo far as to with Tn Os 


4 for the eſtabliſhment of univerſal peace and fraternity,” 


 # endeavoured to effett their diabolical purpoſe. „ 
An honourable member tells you, that “ the diſculion,” „ 


| E only the abolition, but the ſimple diſcuſſion, « % may be 
„ attended with the worſt conſequences; as it would add a 
„ 5 8 to the . — mat now Be. _— 


* , by 9 * — = 
2 e $45 
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1 know not what « theſe honourable men” mean by the | 
general conflagration that rages in Europe. If by conflagra. 


_ tion they mean the war and violence at this time raging 
over the whole continent, let them throw their cenſure upon 
82 the Miniſter whoſe intfigues produced that conflagration, 11 
Ge by conflagration they — the light of political enquiry, I  ÞF 
EE aye and truſt the friends of liberty, unawed by threats or | 


proſecution, will fan the ſacred fire, will continue to cheriſh 


FT it, and keep it alive, altho' their own blood ſhould be nec. 
ſiaty to feed the flame; and that they will never neglett it il! 
__ Its ſacred ligat has 1 into every eye, and warmed very ; | 
heart in the univerſe, 1 
Wo fuck, however, are the, Gntiments of thoſe 69 3 5 
able men” who conſtitute the infallible majority of that ho- 
-  _  nourable Houſe. O, the enquiry is certainly a ſhocking }F 
5 5 echo they. It is a dreadful enquiry at this tine. 
You muſt not touch the _— at this period, the terms ÞF_ 
8 2270, da ſlavery, will ring in your ears for ever, and 
lead to ſpecnlations and principles which at ſuch a time are 
| horrible. True, ſays Mr. Secretary Dundas, riſing wiß 
tte whole weight and patronage of Scotland upon his ſhoul ÞF 
deers; true, ſays he, heaving and ſtraining under that accumu- 
= Atzen of places and emoluments, de which he has the ÞF 
3 uae to grean; true, the ſubject is horrible: & be 
XT © Hands are already in a ſlate of ſedition; and if liberty i « = 
oO given them, it is probable they will uſe their libertyma oF 
3 vety proper manner. Let us think alſo of the — 
ns NR ftuation our 1 penſions and emoluments are at this in- 
mant. E Even converſation on the ſubject, now, cam o e Þ|F_ 
e excite confuſion and agitation; and, —— I with * = 22 
| — the motion had never been introduced. x - 
EE rhe neceſſity of hubordination, why the Houle of kl = - 
e pleefure of the Houſe of Lords, which has now been three 
Foears nodding over the buſineſs, If the Houſe of Commons = - 
© does not venerate the Houſe of Lords, = 
Wiͤll net venerate the Houſe of Commons. Suck is che inter- = 5 
Er plain r of his argument for I quote 


s at home; (let us conſider in what a tickliſh 


t theſe as his word ſhall read when I quote: when I 


7-554 a 8 8 Uiterpretations I '8&tiver them extempore, as my own. _ f 3 
NEE This is the true Mnterpretation. eh his 8 argument . „ 
N SE hs = LY = 2 


uiry till they know che 
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bation of the animated 8 — indignant language of 7 
Mr. Whitbread, who with a courage and independence wor- 
thy a repreſentative of a free and generous nation, repra- 
| bated the tardy indifference of the U pper Houſe on this — 
queſtion. "oo 
But mark his words, a The honourable geritleman, 2 


85 0 pledging himſelf to bring forward the motion, over —_ 


© over again, if he knew it vain to do ſo, and that their | 


| 8 Tea would be againſt it - he muſt ſay that the gen- f 


& tleman meant miſchief; to excite tumult, by provoking a | 
4 fraitleſs diſcuſſion.” The author of this motion is a — Ix 


| * | who, except upon one queſtion, has always uniformly 
wich 3 27 ht, N and 7 heaven-infiry@ed : 
; Miniſter: undas ſays, © if the honourable gentle - 


. man wi — give the alarm, that juſtice had not beer 
' dens by Parliament in paſt years, he ſtirred the embers of 


edition.“ How came Mr. Dundas to ſuſpect, that the + 


53 Soncluſion from the arguments in yeſterday's debate would 85 


ſuch accufation from thoſe who argued for the abolition. If 


bad not been done by Parliament? I find no 


I recolleR right; there is in an old proverb—fomething about = 


a = guilty conſcience—i WG I to r 5 


| | of my audience. | . 


= 2 to fleep. What then is become of your ri 3 
: ow your reprefentatives muſt not preſs a — lb . 


0 awhile the — in we ſhall be Scar 1 —̃ 
F muſt not agitate, in the Houſe of Commons, a queſtion bs 
q which the Lords have ſhewn a diſpofition to put a negatives | 


RED popular aſſemblies to deliberate. upon 
_ E ſubjeRts which are in the contemplation of the A 8 
muſt never repeat a petition once refuſed; and therefore, 


Women bar yt legiſlature, like the laws of the Medes and 
rin, is to be confidered as irrevocable; and it is ſedition + 
7 d attempt to agitate a queſtion which they ſhew a on peg Ps 


jet wpon a confiding Houfe of Commons, without being 


Charged with ftirring up the ember of ſedition? Sedition is z EE. 


de crime lately ſtarted up among us, and like Jacabin and 25 3k 


Buggaboo may be applied to any thing that the ſpeaker fears 
or hates. Search me, ye lawyers (for I fee Gi en ſeveral © | 
5 — ſearch me your precedents, explore your voluminous 


blow | 


RE 2 ; 


* over you ht ig he fo anew me 2 


2 ſaw that, . management, the diſcuſſion o 
gqaueſtion might lead 
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ſwallows up every thing We i his way; or converts 


deo its own ſemblance every thing that is difagreeable to the 


Mieter. e e „ CO 0 TG ME 
We weakly imagine that we once had rights. If we had, 


_ * they cannot be annihilated by a vote, nor ſuſpended by a nick— 
name. If we have rights, ſurely we have a right peaceably _ 
do inveſtigate them; to remonſtrate again and again; to agi- 

_ fate the queſtion to day, to-morrow, this year, and next year, 
And again and again, till the mind of the legiſlature receives 
temat light which may be ſtruck out among what they call the 

dtregs of the people, by which they may be induced to tree 
ina new path, and may alter the reſolutions. they may hade 
But this new doctrine of the paſſive obedience of the lower © 
do the upper houſe, and of members in oppoſition to a miniſte= | 
rial majority, this doctrine that we are to. bow down, with 
implieit reverence, and entruſt every thing, without a mur- 
mur, to the ſuperintending providence of the Lords in Pa © 
—  -  ſrament aſſembled, calls to my mind ſome circumſtances which. 
_____ _.. though not generally known, are worth attention, relative to 
| tze manner in which the agitation of this queſtion originatde. 
I' The fact is, that many of thoſe who firſt ſtarted the queſtionn, 
ad no fort of inclination that it ſhould ever, be ſo ſeriouſijy 
attended to; chat it was, in ſhort, 'a mere party job. In or. : : w 
leer, ſays one, to keep the popular attention from grievances MF 
rt home, let us enter. imo an enquiry reſpecting oppreſſiiunn 
AA abroad, Let us impeach, year after year, ſeafon after ſea= 
ſion, and Parliament after Parliament, a man whoſe only crime XK 
is having obeyed with zeal the maſters whom he ſerved, and 

: _ __ whoſe ſyſtem, iniquitous as it is, is not only ſactioned, but 

c6½yueriſhed and encouraged by the exiſting government. Let 

aus talk, alſo, of the rights of black men, left the rights of MF © 
white men ſhould be too much diſcuſſed. Let us go to © 
rica and the Ve Indies, that while the attention is enk 
Agged in things abroad, thiugs at home may go on to our , We 
llking. But their opponents were longer ſighted than them. © 

| - ſelves. They ſaw thro' the thin diſguiſe, and determined to 


 fight-the enemies of liberty with their own weapons. Th 


. to the diſcuſſion of principles, whicß 
afterwards they could apply to practice at home; and thus, as 

I have been told by a very valuable character, whoſe name Il 

mmhall not mention, becauſe he has already ſuffered enough F 


” 

Fi 
2 
i 
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* 


5 ws wid this by o one of the fore of the agitators of this 
_ diſcuſſion, that the cauſe of the poor Africans was made a mere 


ſtalking horſe by both parties; many of the firſt, and apparently 


the moſt zealous promoters of the caufe, having no other 3 

view than to promote their reſpective deſigns 3 =—_— 

- - ſuch a praject, it is not eaſy to conceive ity party muſt _ 

'.- Inevitably be worſted. And now that the e. of old 

bduſes, perceive, too late, the conſequences, they want to 
185 23 cruſh the enquiry entirely; becauſe they find that, inſtead of 
N 3 the popular attention from grievances at home, It 

has rivetted their attention. to the 1 from the * = 


of which all abuſes ſ 


But Sir William "xt. with arguments as brilliant, and 3 | 


as weighty as if they were come freſh from the mint, 
_ contradicts the langu e la. 


to build upon, and therefore proceeds without ceremony to 


Pull down the argument of his friend: and thus, ſays one of "IE "++ ol 
| theſe honourable gentlemen, i in reply to the other gentleman „ 
ble. The ſlaves are very loyal to tber 
72 5 <« Maſters” We underſtand now, it ſeems, what Cour- | _ | 
tiers mean by loyalty. . 1 thought it meant reſpect and obedi= ' —_ 
ence to — fairly made and 1mpartially executed. But Sr; 
William Young conceives Joyalty to be a blind and implicit be. 
dience to thoſe, who think proper to laſh us when me dare to mur- 
mur. © The flaves are very loyal to their maſters; and (this 3 
ſeryation and attention) ther 
are no 8 in I . more , * the ** . 
What, Cities I is it an a 5 to prevent 1 us foes 4. „ 
Indies, that the people f + 
this country are reduced to a Ee ths equally ON _ 
' thoſe negroes, whom they half deſpiſe, and half _—_— 
this is thought too cold by the learned Alderman v _ T have = 3 
Jo often quoted. He fays, I affirm that the condition of © 
the negroes is happier than that To 22 e 6 


= honourab 


Ing juſtice to the flaves in the 


33 4 5 i 
Citizens, I "I not 8 as is one of thoſe ſtate- 


ments which the orator thought ſelf-evident, and therefore 
did not deem neceſſary to purſue any further; or whether it 
no one af thoſe fudden rays of light and truth, which burt 
upon the mind ſometimes in the hear of inveſtigation. 5 
8 the latter to be the caſe, I am rather inclined to 
—""_ that if this N had 3 ſelf a little * „ 


: 1 


| Dundas, relative to the ſedi- 0 2 
tious diſpoſition o — iſlands. He finds another argument 


"a jacobimieal NE A 

„ — to ſupport me: — for if this honourable hoe 
2 will turn to the work of one Citiren Wadfirom, _ 
| nion, page T2, this honourable houſe will find thefe © 
X words. As to the traffic of the flave trade, as the Whites ᷑ 
e every fraud upon them in the * amd quality _ 
their 1 5 9 E 
icon reforting to fimflar practices. As to the mjuſtice = 

NRX cruelty and rapine, which, at the infligation of the Whites, _ 
„ practice on one another, t 


be 
| d the b 


Ale houſe knows ver 
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2B wha lr wet the brilliant ſpeech by which he hoped, 
no doubt, to recommend himſeif to ſome freſh contract, of 
e 1 he might have purſued the argument much furs 5 
N _ and thus continued his oration— 
> 33s er, fo incontrovertible i is this argument, | 
I 2 rode duke 1 


„ Nay, Mr. Speak 


by the attual experience 
rable member of this honourable houſe, but 1 


2b: 5h * — > abſolutely written documents and calculations in my 
er by which I could demonſtrate it to this honourable — © 

even of =: 
ye trade | 


uſe: A proofs from the writi 


defvered, and in 
on equal 


s cannot. 


Vt nill-they, punifhed with Ttripes and blows, as this honowr- 


on Celo- : 


or connirved at by their geren. =_ - 


3 Nay, Mr. 3 it . require no great do-. = 
. = e to convince you, that the parallel between the two 
3% zons is much more cloſe than this honourable houſe _ = 
od at Rrft ſuppoſe; nay, and that wherever there is a 
e difference, that difference is in favour of the blacka mot 
2 "© negro flave. For are not the people of this country ſul. 
ERS * denly ſeized and carried to crimping houſes, juſt as e 
| Re 28 negroes are in Africa? where they are kept as 
„„ as pleaſes their maſters, or till they can find an ophrr- 
WR pos 5 « 3 to diſpoſe of them] Are not the common 1 
e England, like the blackamoor negroes in Africa, treaved | 
Wich hard labour, little kindneſs, and lefs food? Are ot FF 
t :thofe who are Ridnapped and doomed to fight for us, will-they = J 


well? And are — for not crammed 23 
of . 14 a 


* 5 2 '4 2 
n 


= 1 
e chan the well known trades Na >> and Ki and 
© profi-gangs,” conſequences of all which, as Sis * 1 
ara dene well knows, falls entirely upon the lower orders 
e of which,” he Convinues, © are carried. 8 
3 e don without foreign inftigati s 
B and even pr 
© ments.“ 3 


, 2 — 7 
inn 
N 4 


1 7 4 > ER xd — 1 > Fen * * - " : *% <0 
a 1 Fe pl 128 83 8 4 * wg 9 * en PI . 

os ET, . ee {> 4 ED f 1 
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BEES « prove to this very 
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4 of thing? Suffer me to call to the attention of this honour. 
K able houſe the miſerable ſituation of poor Engliſhmen—in 
e crimping houſes, and preſs-houſes, and tender-holds, and 


IJ am ſure this-honourable houſe will then perceive that the 


e blackamoor negroes ought to be very well contented fo 
„ Jong as white Engliſhmen, whom this honourable = 4 Rs. 

„ knows are of the fame fleſh and blood with this honourable 

- 4 houſe, are treated in ſuch a manner. Nay, and for matter 
K of that, if we were to do any thing for theſe here blacka= 

„ moor negroes, thoſe there Jacobins might, perhaps, ſay 
L rightly enough, that, if we are to be reforming, we ought 

| « to begin reforming evils at home, before we go abroad: 
1 ber charily begins at home, fa 
* ſtors; and if this honowrable . 
& maxims of our wiſe old anceſtors, how ſhould the people, 


houſe does not reſpect the 
« you know? And ſo, as I 22 Mr. Speaker, I will 


c families? What does this honourable haufe think ſlavery is? 


_— Does it not conſiſt in ſtripes and bondage? In the whole 
= - = 6 * *** 3 


one of our wiſe old ance- 


| . that the i holes, and » 6 dungeons of crimping- 2 
& houſes, and tenders, and all that, are worle than aß 
ching the een negro ſlave experiences. For lam 
&̃. enabjed to aſſure this honourable houſe, 1 5 
1 4 men, when they are impreſſed, are thrown into a place f 
. called the hold; where they are kept, day after day, to 
& * compel them to enliſt, upon bread 2 water juſt ſuſſicient 
= <9 « { 20 koep life nad foul together; and, if "they lie down. to bo 25 
3 gnawing and tearing the hair off their heads.” I am _—_ 
& however, that our wiſe Miniſter is about to tax powdery . 
3 for poor men will not now be in ſo much danger of having 
„ #* their hair gnawed off in theſe moſt miſerable dungeons: © 
e becauſe why? there will not be any powder and pomatum. 
e tempt them. Whereas the _ now, ſometimes eat 
* their hair, and ſometimes their ears, ſo that when the poor 
„ men are induced to enliſt, they look as if they had been ia 
. the pillory. And, Mr. Speaker, to keep up the parallel, 
J and ſhow zthis honourable houſe, that the condition of thoſe 
* © blackamoor negro flaves, on the Weſt India illands, is not 
* * worſe than che condition of the lower orders of the penis 
K in this country, 1 Mall uſk this honourable houſe, What 1 _ = 8 
3 X it bat lavery, to toil fourteen or fiſteen hours a day; and 
n . aſter that, not to get a decent fubſiftencefor their wretched == 


35 1 A ned bled; row what is this but ſlavery? And, therefore, 4 1 | 
e hat neceflity can there be for aboliſhing the flave trade, ÞF_ 
| wen the blackamoor negroes are no worſe off than ut 


2 
. 
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Wich you, and nothing but wretched offals left for vou? 


_ < What is ſlavery? but having no rights, no power to mend 


% 


your condition, nor no power of getting redreſs from the 


85 * Jaws: which this honourable houſe very well knows, white 


& admitted, that the principal difference between freemen 


e and ſlaves conſiſts in the one being governed by laws of his 


cen making, and the other by laws made by his maſters: 4 ; 


_ ©. becauſe why? we all love ourſelves beſt: and they who. 


make laws will always make them for their own advantage 
and they who have nothing to do with making the laws | 

will have no advantage at all. Now, it is well known to 
tus honourable houſe, that the common people in England 


© have no more ſhare in making the laus than ſo many 


pblackamoor negroes; and therefore, that they are ſlaves. . 


And as, here in England, thoſe who toil and bleed for us, 
Dare robbed of all their rights becauſe they have fo toiled 


SOS © own people. For what though we have a Commons Houſe. 


p < people have no right to vote for them? And, therefore. 
Mr. Speaker, one ſet of people making laws by which ano ÞF 
E ther axe tobe governed wili-they nili-they, makes them flaves; F 
Ts and as the flave trade goes on here as much as in Africa,; l 

e wich this difference, that the flaves, who are ſeized and 
old by crimps and pre. gangs, and the like, are fold not 
2 to work in plantations, but to be ſhot at, in a war, in the ÞF 
2 ſucceſs of which, if ſucceſs were poſſible, they can pro- 


2 & miſe themſclves „ whatever“ 


Sauch Citizens is, I ſuppoſe, the fort of argument whick 
ſtis learned Alderman would have made uſe of if he had had ÞþÞþ 
..--_ time for that conſideration which the ſubje&t demands. He 

might, alſo, perhaps, have animadverted upon the pending Pos 
requiſition bill. He might, if he had choſen, have ani: 


— —__—_— upon the wunconflitutional powers veſted by 


this bill ia the hands of Juſtices of the Peace: ſuch as te 

ce.hauſe that © Juſtices of the Peace for the ſeveral diviſions, 
e @ are to hold a Court of general ſeſſion, for hearing, as tze 
* laſt reſort, the appeals which may be made from the re- 

__ < ſpective pariſhes; by which, without any trial by jury 


: "Sy 1 w * 


' ' oh . : 
. - * ” 
by r | * " * 7 
2 2 * | att * : 5 


0% 


low citizens, in the lower orders of ſociety. are to be deter- 
mined upon. Of the ſame deſpotic complexion, he might 
have ſaid, is the clauſe, “ that petty ſeſſions are to be held, 
cc to receive the return of the pariſhes to ſuch orders, arid fo 

« atteſt and inrol the men to be raiſed; and for hearing the 
& appeals of pariſhes, &c. againſt the proceedings of zegu= = 
and this, which is, perhaps, the molt” 


— 


| <« lating officers; . a „ WI * 
extraordinary of all, that “' if returns of men, for an 
; pariſh or place, ſhall not be made within three weeks after 

s the ſervice of the order by the Conſtable or Fything- man. 
&. the Juſtices, in Petty Seſſion, may ſummon the, CEurch- 
N c wardens and Overſeers, making ſuch default, to appear _ | 
© hefore them; and if it does not appear to the ſatisfathon 
FF. * of ſuch Juſtices, that ſuch default has been unavoidable,  } 
& and hath nct happened by wilful neglect, they are requires 
4s to fine the Churchwarden, without trial by jury, with- 
4+ out examination of witneſſes in open Court, “ they are rk 
FF ©. quired to fine the Churchwarden, in the ſum of _- 3 
TF pounds for each man!!! to be levied by warrant and di:. 
3 * treſs on the goods and chattels of ſuch chur:hwarden, ke. 
FF and Overſeer. If the Churchwarden neglects to attend 
the ſummons, as above, he may be fined any ſum from  * 
jury; without any fort. of trial whatever. By the arbitrary 
will of the Juſtice of the Peace, he may be “ committed ibo 
1 * the common goal, without bail or mainprize, for a ſpace 
& not more than a month, nor leſs than a fortnight.” And. 
all this for not being ſufficiently vigilant in crimping, buying _ 3 
and inveigling thoſe poor ſlaves, called the common peo; 
3 ple of England, into the worſe than plantation drudgery: io 
| which this billconſteas TVFCTCCCVCCCCCCC 1 ONS 
4 rt might be aſked, What are the reaſons, why theſe clauſes 
receive not the ſame reviſion which others, which bore leſs | 
had upon more opulent claſſes, have received. The anſwer 
is obvious, the reviſed clauſes affected a ſet of men, who not 
1 only have repreſentatives, but influence and weight, and whoſe 
complaints could not be. treated with contempt. - But as for 
| '_ theſe unaltered clauſes, they are parts of the general ſyſtem. 
3 Juſtices of the Peace are appointed by the Crown; and it is 
| _  necelſlary, every now and then, to be veſting additional power 

in their hands, that they may Keep the lower claſſes of people in 

4 order; who, if they had the Jacobinical right of trial by a 
might have juſtice done to them, when it would be more con- 
venient for the exigencies of the flate (that is to ſay, the exi- ¾ͤ 
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© gencies of Miniſters and placemen) that they'l ſhould be hurried 5 
on board a tender, or thrown into a dungeon, without aß 


opportunity of vindication, For this it is that power is to 
be veſted in Juftices, io ſend on board the tenders ail whon „ 
© they think proper to determine have no viſible mode of ſub- 


Ane! And thus an who has rendered himſelf obC- 
noxious to theſe petty Deities, without poſſibility of redreſs, 


I am aware, Citizens, that many other argumients mig 


2 be adduced, to prove the truth of the poſition, that he 


condition of the lower orders 4 the people in this country is as 
bad. nay in ſome reſpefts perhaps worſe, than that of the 


| Africans, who are doomed to ſlavery in cur Weſt India ande: 8 ö E | 
Who toil for the luxuries of others, but want themſelves be 


neeeſſaries of life; who furniſh the nectar that enlivens our 


 —_ but who'pine in ſorrow and hunger; drink their f p 


| own tears, and! eat Abs the 2 9 — of che aſl 3 N 


- toil bs reared. 


Yes, e 1 iow: it is not cb i in 95 Weſt 5 = 
bee where miſery pines, where groans are heard, were 
anguiſh ſobs in the cheerleſs gale, and breaks the filence of 


_ the joyleſs night. No, in the wretched cabins of the poor 


eaſe, ſhuddering under the mouldering roof, and crouching 


Over a few mou n embers that no longer emitted one fd © 7 


of comfort. 


Go, Givens, 1 to that part of the town where 0 our weavers A} 
once reſided in cheerful abundance; but where now want. 
| nakedneſs and miſery unſpeakable, throng every ſtreet, and 


make each tenement a peſt-houſe. This 1 have witne ifed, 2 


myſelf, before the iron hand of power tore me from the ſpaere 

of my active exertions in behalf of my fellow citizens. 
Ho muſt that affliction have been aggravated during that 
| ſeaſon whoſe ſeverity has reached cven the joints of afluence F 
and grandeur, through folds of ermine and double wadded 
* doors. How many of theſe poor beings muſt have falien vic! 1 
tims to that piercing ſeaſon ? The bills of mortality may re 
. = them, perhaps, as dying natural deaths; but famine, 
miſerable famine was the real cauſe of thoſe diſeaſes winch 1 


1 them to their miſerable end. 
Relieve this flave-trade then, ye friends of 88 


: . : 


may be ſeized and hurried on board a tender, to toi} and bleed, - | ; 5 
SE | at once a Britgn and a ſlave, 7 —_— 


artificers of this country, I have ſeen myſelf famine and dif- "ff 5 
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"> IM let not one . and ſix CEP b mongers = 


_ conſider themſelves as the ſole electors of that aſſembly which, 
s it legiſlates for all, ought to e the whole population RO? 


of the country. 
O Wilberforce, if thou art indeed that man of humanit 


_ which thy zeal in the cauſe of the wretched Africans — * 


lead us to believe, ſeek not ſo wide for objects of thy bong” 


. volence; nor expect that redreſs can begin in the weſtern 1 


NT The ſeed, the root of the oppreſſion is here; 50 


and here the cure muſt begin, If we wouid emancipate our . 


fellow beings, in whatever part of the world, it is not by be - S 


coming ourſelyes the flaves of a Miniſter - that ſo noble an 

effect can be produced: if we would diſpenſe juſtice to our 

diſtant colonies, we mult begin by rooting out from the cen  - 

tre the corruption and oppreſſion. oy which that cruelty - and SS 

= ; | injuſtice is countenanced and defended, : N 
Citizens I am warm, I cannot withhold | my boneſt iS Ke. 


nation. I cannot * ſee the Tufferings of my fellow creatures 


* and own myſelf a man,” without feeling the boiling blood RS Fe” 
ruſh round my heart in ſtronger tides. Let me not, . = in tf 


| by an imprudent warmth, ſtimulate you too far. Judge 


thou Poſterity, who, without the paſſions and prejudices 15. 3 
the preſent day, ſhalt view my! ions and ſhalt 2 . 
heart I wiſh not to rouſe to violence. I would warm 3 
hearts with a holy flame; I would awaken the ſettled glow oft 
humanity, not impel you by the volcanic exploſions of ana- & 
chy and bloodſhed. I deteſt, I abbor alike the allafin's 
knife, whether openly brandiſted EM TT pouer, or hind e 

1 3 under the . of 3 . 


TAE HORRORS or ROYAL 1 


Frm the BATTLE "oy BARx ET) « a Poemi in the Togu. £ . 


Accugs· o 8 of Pieke a 
1 461 friend with friend, and kin with kin engage! 


>. Then frantic Britain arts and laws forſook, 


Let ploughſhares ruſt, and broke the paſtoral crooks | 


_— .... Wha harpy Diſcord wak'd the brazen found, | e 
; * * * blaſt each focial- * drown'd, Io — MY 


herds 
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Fe And call d het hinds, in POR PER baron” $ trains” 


54 read a bloody harveſt o'er the plain; 
wat War's dread ſcythe the. horrent fields to mor, 
And lay the boaſt of human virtue low 

At ! ſtern Maſter's fect, whoſe fickle pride | 


. Waver'd, in direful doubt, from fide to ſide: F 8 


As intereſt prompts (but dimly underſtood) 


8 4 LE e pique, or daring thirſt of blood, 


As fordid bribes, or harlot ſmiles inſpire, | 
Or ſpleenful Humour whets the fatal ire, £ 
Each brutal chieftain arms, with impious joy, ee 
And feels the dire ambition to deſtroy: 8 
Theo kindred ranks red Slaughter breaks . way. 
And pomps of heraldry their crimes diſplay. 
See helm on helm, and thronging ſhield on ſhield, 


FE © With ray e devices darken all the field; 


ord to ſword the beamy horror plays, 82 


8 2 = from throng'd lances waſting lightnings blaze; 5 3 2 = q 
While high in air the threatnirig banners ſpread, i b 
The white raſe here, and' there the fanning. us. N 1 : 


Tide dire alarm prophetic vultures ſound, 


5 8 And groanmg myriads glut the purple — 
While titled herges hence their honours ae, 
Aud float on'vaſſal blood to impious femme. 


* 5 8 5 65 O! thou fond Many!” what hadſt a do 1 
VIE. In kindred blood the corflet to imbrue? „ 3 1 
Ahl what ayail'd the name the tyrant 3 8 EF BY 


45 Wo trod your necks, or tax d your hard-earn' nere 
2 2 One orphan'd babe . left to ſigh, i 


© One briny tear that waſh'd the widow" eye, 
II juſtl by 4 had wak'd a ſharper pain 
Than 

But York's nor Lancaſter's proud claims ye knew ; 3 
For humbler tyrants ye the Px 

As herds to flaughter by their owners led, 
Dumb, and unconſcious of the Gag} ye bled : 
The titled wlan the pretence ſupplied; _ 
: And as ke frown'd the abject million di died :: 8 
_ Each petty Joe their madneſs to Ls: RE FA 


Shouts the dread thunder of his worſhip*d name: 
His blazon d Zgis ſhakes; and thick they fall, —_ - 
Ti univerſal Darkneſs threatens all: — „ 
Ober all the realm one night of Horror ITY i 5 


And huge Deſtruction, unxeſtrain'd, devours; 
With ſtride exulting ſtalks around the coaſt, 
. 8 * offerings of each vallal Ben: 


dward's exile, orthan Henry's chain. 


alchion drew. 
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* "Hat 


” 


Cn, 


Ir; is with plete I mect you once more, - unider er. 5 
Ie e ieve, conſidering the ſtate of the public _ © 
mind, |:1| more auſpicious to the cules of Uberty than choſe £ | 
under which we parte. . 
During the laſt ſeaſon, the anxi 5 and. "zeal. with —_— 
in common with thouſands of m "= ellow -citizens, I as 
. pted to labour in ttie public cauſe,. became ſo far - 3 
ous to my health, that my life was in danger of falling 3 
 Gacrifice 1 my exertions. I come now before you with n 
health 1 in ſome degree recruited, ready to repeat thoſe ener. 
tions; wiſhing: not by them to make myſelf any thing, C 
deſiring to make the cauſe of ago? be and the OY” of: * SO 4 
man felicity all in all, both to myſelf and you. | A 
Citizens, you will permit ms. to beſ ky 8 
Tue exertion neceſlary to addreſs . 
n is much more . thoſe, _ have net 
© been in the habit of public ſpeaking can ſuppoſe. Even this 


LR 


4 ort receſs {hare me 2 "rap? before you as I with chat 
= Wu anxiety e importance of che cauſe -. 55 i 
fem ſabeufing in, is well calculated to 125 are 


\ Anas eat adyantages to be encounteret en the 3 
* ben of a0y, any. kind, after a. 2 and Wick 
mu cularly operate when ey depends uf the - 
_ mind D of the individua 1 
F I to the moment for that expreflion. A which he wiſhes at 
EF once to bring conviction to the judgment, and rouſe the ami- „ 
FF able feelings of the foul, I his Jen is ſtill more in- e 5 % 44 
43 1 _ crealed. from the impediments thrown. in the way of mental 2 
1 2 by the attention 1 have been obliged to pay to 
the enlargement of the room, and the arrangement of the a- 
odations neceſſary for the throngs of auditors, who ho- 
noi this place waa or WINES; ; 1 . — you will 
* nol Bb. 
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liſten with candour to the efforts I make this evening, and 
that you will paſs over thoſe defects which reſult from the 


circumſtances under which I ſtand, and attribute them to the : 1 


right „ 8 2 
Another diſadvantage I labour under, upon this occaſion, 


reſults from my having been induced, by particular circum- 


ſtances, to make ſome alteration in my plan. It was my 


iꝛmtention to have commenced this courſe with a very different 


"the mid 


ſubject from that which I am going to bring before you. 4 A 
During my receſs my time has been, of courſe, divided be- 


| tween contemplating thoſe beauteous ſcenes, which abound in I 
the pert of the country I retired to, viewing the ſtate of ÞF 


| ſociety; (calamirous and miſerable enough, indeed, even in LY 
ſt of that Eden of fertility!) and in directing my Þ 


mind to thoſe purſuits which might better enable me to do mn 
Iiꝛuiſtice to the arduous ſituation in which I ſtand. Thefe cir- © 


. cumſtances co-operating together, with the accident of ha- F I 
ing devoted ſome ſerious attention to the political works of | 


| Hume, and particularly my having fallen, in this courſe of 


reading, upon his eſſay on et e induced me to chuſe, 
232lẽẽẽ⸗s an introduction to this courſe of lectures, an enquiry into - 

ihe natural connection between eloquence and liberty, ang 
2A xefutation of ſome of the ſophiſms which that ingenious Þ|F_ 


pPhiloſopher introduced into that eſſay, not very friendly to te 1 


9 


Cauſe of truth and liberty. I had occaſion, however, as ſoon E 3 


EX Rn as I came to London, to change this plan. I had the morti- b A 
cation to obſerve, that among the friends of liberty and re- 


9 


borm, there were frong ſymptoms of the growth of a diſpo- }_ 


nion to envy, faction, and diviſion, againſt which every —— 1 
friend to the right and happineſs of mankind will be anxious x 


- to ſet his face. © 


| * 
GST BY 


Is am well aware, and you will eaſily perceive, that nothing © 2 : 
enn be fo fatal to the progreſs of liberty as a ſpirit of this 
Feind; and that, therefore, there is nothing which it is ſo im- 


ant to expoſe in proper colours, that it may become the 


object of hatred and avoidance to thofe who, but for thus + Þ 


'- » contemplating it, might be deluded to be the tools of perfonal | l 
. ___ . » faion, when principles, and -not men, ought to be he |}_ 
.____.» objefts of their attention; and when the happineſs of } 
millions, and not the quarrels and contentions of rivals 
or calumniators, ought to engroſs the faculties, and cal! 


forth the energies of the human mind. 


2 Citizens, I am not deſirous of inflaming but of healing 1 


diviſions, and 1 will admit that a diſpolition to ſupicion, 
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Which is one of the chief cauſes of thoſe faftions, into which 


not always, as at firſt ſight one might be led to ſuppoſe, pro- 


| the advocates for the cauſe of liberty fo frequently ſplit, does 


ceed from the worſt and baſeſt of motives that actuste ide 


human mind. There are generous qualities in the characters 


| 4 bk men ſo nearly allied to certain vices and foibles, that it is 


not found a very difficult matter, amongſt the agents of cor- 


rruption, to turn the very virtues that ſhould warm our bo- 


_ Toms into ſcorpions to ſting our peace; and, inſtead of ſuffer- 


ing them to be conducive to our happineſs, to make them 3 
inſtruments of our deſtruction. If we confider the real chax 
racter of the principle of liberty, we ſhall find that it is natu= 


 __ rally connected with a certain degree of jealouſy. The great . 


importance of the principle we are contending for, occaſions 


2 thouſand anxieties relative to thoſe whoſe exertions we loox 
up to for the promotion of its ſucceſs: as the tender mother 


ſuggefts a thouſand fears and apprehenſions, relative to the 


© welfare of her babe, while the hireling regards, with perfect os 


* indifference, all thoſe probabilities of injury and danger win 
S* which the little cherub may appear ſurrounded : 80, frequent. 
 1y; in our anxiety and zeal for the cauſe of liberty, in out 
cConviction of the great mportance of promoting that prinei= 

ple, we are apt to have our minds perturbated with a thou- 


and needleſs apprehenſions, and frequently to glance the eye 
* of ſuſpicion at the actions of our fellow citizens, when, if 
| we had the cauſe lels at heart, this feeling might not be ſo 

= > TI Er rar co . 


I 'am, therefore, ready to make ſome apology, for thoſe 


= | who may be aftive.in diſſeminating ſuſpicions: but I wiſh it 


do be remembered how far this apology ought to go. We 


may excuſe—we ought to applaud the man who weighs ev 


3 Ccircumlfance, who ſcrutinizes every action, who dives to te 


very bottom of the ſoul of any individual, or ſet cf indivi- 5 ö 


Aiuals, before he repoſes that confidence in them, which, if 
* they are unworthy of it, they may hereafter abuſe to the in- 
jury of the cauſe: but there is a wide difference between 
caution and calummy; between jealous' circumſpection, and the Y 


fuctious ſpirit of cabal and ferocious denuncialion: one may be 


| | "excuſed from the good qualities of the heart or ſoundneſs of | RESTS 


Judgment. which frequently produces it: the other, if it does 
"not proceed from the worſt of diſpoſitions, muſt certainly re- 

.F _ + ſult from the blindeſt infatuation; and I warn every-friend to 
* the cauſe of liberty, at the ſame time that he keeps the Argus 
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I „ fame time that he anxiouſly forbears to repoſe any more confi= 


eye of jealous S R at le 


SR cenge in any man than reſults from the neſt of te circum- 


under which we are placed may require, —I warn every 


1 liberty to avoid that malignant diſpoſition to calumny, 
5 ſuſpicion, and denunciation, which has diſgraced the otherwiſe 


2 revolution of France; has brought to the grave ſo 


3 EOF many virtuous and enlightened Fa ag ; has annihilated ſa _ 


intellebt, that might otherwiſe {till have been rhe 


light, truth and conviction through the univerſe; and has 
5 occaſioned that country, after all its ſtruggles fox the — 


| "i 2 career of tru 


principle of equality, to go backward, inſtead of forwar 
in de and to relinquiſh ſome ee 
tte moſt noble principles that were ever propagated for the 
5 kalen and moral advancement of man. 
_ Citizens, this diſpoſition to jealouſy N a ctustes, = 


WS _ which under proper regulations, ought to actuate the breaſts | 
 -_* gf. thoſe who are zealous for the cauſe of liberty, has not 


eſcaped. the obſervation of the tools of miniſterial r 


1 ſpies and agents of the infernal ſyſtem of 4 


2  _ 10g of ſuccels from other ors, conſcious that, like all men 

A engaged i in a bad cauſe, every ſtep that they take to extricato 

 —_  . hemlſelves from the difficulties into which they are Nee 
| Will but embarraſs them ftill more ;—conſcious that eve 


effort they make to cruſh the cauſe of liberty, and N 


758 me light of human reaſon, does but recoil upon thats 
8 — like the flail in the, hand of the unſkilful e do> 


e — not the brains, it is true, but TIE, - 
_—_ — it;—findin ag that their attempts to deſtroy the adyocates 
' of liberty, have but promoted the cauſe, and that, cle 


5 ing too far the ſtring of deſpotiſm, they have ſo de ſtroyed the 


3 „ 3 — nor drive home the darts of 


of the bow of power, that it will tyrang no more, as 
perſecution to the hearts of | 


cir mode of conduct; and being no longer 


_ exertions. in the open held, they ſkulk behind the 


= by oo, arts "and Tecret cadchinations, treacherouſſy e „„ 


3/m veiled — 2 8 lance lam and conft pa 3 - 1 3 | 


8 wiſhed to deftroy—Conſcious of this, = © | . 
* delyding themſelves with the cxpettation of ſuc- = 


TS + Who, invincible in the truth and juſtice of their 4 I 
Is cal E at 2 of open 9 and defy a 
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0 tabolding, and who ſo blind as not to beheld, the rapid diffu- _ 
ſion of the principles of liberty through every rank of the 22 
community, they feel themſelves called upon for ſtill ſtronger 
exertions at a time when their folly and their injuſtice tas has 
palſied the arm of miniſterial authority, and occaſioned che 
."- omnipotent hand of corruption to fink liſtleſs by the 
ſide they wiſh in vain to defend: feeling this they Wee! 
-..-_ their t reſort—they attempt to divide thoſe whom united 
they cannot prevail againſt, but whoſe attachment to the cauſe 
of human happineſs it is mipaſſible for them to forgive, 
We haze knit ourſelves together, fay they, in one pha- > 
FF ban diſtinctions of M dig and Tory we have Juried i in obli- 4 
4 == Trion; — thus. any, with the N erbauen on our t Ke Ee > 


we 
AT and [emolument, which, at the expence 


= our Pg ſo Tang it is in vain ain big we have thus — 
d.˙ to defend them; the multitude are a ſwiniſh herd no more; 
—_— they have learned to walk erect; they have diſcovered on Ee 
' they have intellect; they have diſcovered that they have 
"0 : rights and the Garvation to which we have reduced them, „ 
*  dilpoſes them to demand thoſe rights; we muſt, therefore. 
= i a together by the ears among themſelves, as quickly 
= a we can,—induce them to hate each other, and cut 3 F 
5 hey 5 throatyewgr, at leaft, to blaſt each other's charafter,  _ 
—_ each other with the thankleſs purſuits they ate enk 
=— '-- = in, or 2 gs thoſe 2 — — Sen 3 
A places immortal penſions with which we bare I 
5 ted our im inations and filled our coffers. 3 We; I 
Strong in a juſt cauſe, vindicated by the zeal of honeſt | © 
—_— . und rendered hay 3 the intrepidity of u: 
= bY juries, theſe « ons for the rights of man will pre: 
5 WES 2 . a e Gacred i 5 of places, pen- I eg - 1 


WO We emouluments, if we do not find ſome other means 
ALS = their 5 Ye Taylars, ye Lynams, ye Grave" 2 125 
8 Gofings,* bring us no more your reports of what 
. mentioned wretch wasin n the r room hen this k "2 3 x38 ol 
þ- ED es a hi CS: 55 
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_ this patriot does, or that patriot means to do; even your for- 
geries and falſchoods, (though we know you are as ready to 


EIN ſwear to falſchoods as to truths,) even theſe will no longer 


_ avail; ye muſt adopt another plan; ye muſt ſcatter the poi- 


|, fonous ſeeds of ſuſpicion in every breaſt, and ſow diviſion be- 
teen patriot and patriot ; and if any little perſonal difference 
i pens to ariſe between them, or any mifapprehenfion or 


# 


: EY  fulpiczon, you mult inflame it into the rancour of party hatred = 3 : 
And fafhous animolity; and then, perhaps, we may have an 
ppportunity of enjoying our golden ſituations a little longer, 


and the ſyſtem of corruption may laſt our day,—which. is long 


enough for us, you know: for by courts and courtiers there : 
is one maxim, at leaſt, of one philoſopher, which is always 
repered and held ſacred - ¶ ben we are gone, let the world ble 

_ " conſumed with fire: it js no matter to us; all eur concerns are : 


i ! © 


of” 


et us then deſtroy the charaQers of the men whoſe lives 


we cannot deſtroy: let us calumniate thoſe whom we cannot 


woe and if we can neither find juries corrupt enough to do 


Whatever we bid them, nor aſſaſſins who are bold enough, er 
C cunnin enough, to wreak our revenge in fecret, at leaſt se 
© _ _ - wall fab that which is dearer than life to the generous mind, 
Dee will endeavour to ſend the honeſt and upright advocate 
f Truth and Liberty abroad into the world, under the fem. 


- 


\. |, _ blance of a monſter, as bloated wich vice and corruption as 
JJ 


: - 


a while deluded. There are, and there always will be, 
eo men whoſe minds are full of envy, malignity, and per- 


__ __ their own exertions. 


_ "Citizens, for ſuch defigns it is but too eaſy to find engines. 
- There are, and there always will be, men whoſe zealand F. 
| N e er is greater than their judgment; and theſe may de 


Ponal animoſity; and to theſe a hint is ſufficient. And there 
. will be, others who, without having either — | 
._ _ - done or ſuffered any thing for the cauſe of liberty, alpire td 
11111 ᷣ patriow, by denouncing —@— 7 
every perſon who has done or tut s- = 
AV to hatred and derifion every one who happens to have that 


: red any thing, and holding | 
3 ſhare of public confidence and affection, which they know * 3 


HE they have not the alley, or virtue, or courage to procure by * 


| os to ſeize upon the lighteſt pretences for ſowing diviſions and 


 - excating faQtions : not becauſe they themſelves really ſuſpe&, 
or at Feaſt 


whom they direct cheir fury; 40 on the other hand, — = 


uch individuals will always be ready 5 N 2 


not ſo much as they pretend, the men againſt 
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they really wiſh to prevent the cauſe of Liberty from tri- 
amphing; —not that they are corrupt enough to mean to play 
the game of the Miniſter, but merely becauſe. they wiſh for 
that 11 which they do not like the trouble of procuft- 
Ing by honeſt and proper means. To theſe men © trifles ' 
„ light as air are confirmations ſtrong as proofs of holy writ;“ 


and there is no accident of the convivial hour, there is no in- 1 W 
dividual circutnſtance in the hiſtory of any man's life, ſo infig= 


2 niſicant that they will not ſeize upon to weave the web of BE, 


- calumny, to blaſt his reputation and deſtroy his exertions, 
Whenever it happens to ſuit with their malignant caprice, or 


be conformable to the views of their narrow ambition. 
But though ſuch diſpofitions exiſt in ſome few boſoms, and 


* 0 though the paſſions of thoſe are frequently communicated, 'by ͤ˖ 


OE a a ſort of contagion, to the moſt excellent of human _— 
tte real friend of Liberty and man will not be driven from 


the courſe of exertion, by all the calumnies and jealouſies of : 


| FaQtion. Others may be faftious, but the true friend of © | 


Liberty will rather be the victim of Faction himſelf, than 


+ lend his affiſtance to diſſeminate thoſe ſeeds of diviſion which — 
be knows muſt be injurious to the cauſe of Truth, For it is 


not perſonal popularity that is ſought by the real friend of DE. 


8 Liberty: vo, it is public good; and be deceives bimſelf 
1ſtrangely indeed, who can imagine that he ever was ſeriouſly 


| attached to the cauſe of public happineſs and virtue, we en 


ſiuffer any degree of injuſtice or perſecution to drive him from N 
I a ſteady perſeverance in thoſe principles, without the eſtab lin. 
'* ment of which the happineſs of mankind never can be ad. 


__  vanced, nor the calamities of the human race removed. 


| "There are other dangers, however, which reſult from this 7 
fäactious  ſpirit—this diſpoſition to ſuſpicion and jealouſy, 


againſt which it is proper to warn the friends of Liberty. The 22 


man who feels himſelf goaded with unmerited reproach is in = 
danger of loſing his temper, and being ſtimulated to raſhneſs, 


by Which may be pleaſing to thoſe to whom otherwiſe he would be 


: ORE the views of thoſe ſpies and tools of Oppre 8 ; 
guarded caution, mixed with activity and zeal for the public 
gaauauſe, conſtitute the higheſt crime: becauſe it renders the * 

aaſſiduous champion of human rights, who unites thoſe quali: 


the reach of their baſe miſrepreſentationns. : or 


Dee too wile to render himſelf ſubſervient. He may be.urged, —& © 
perhaps, in his zeal to prove how unjuſtly he has been re- 


- proached, to atts of imprudence, which may be friendly 40. EA 
1 


8 ties, ſuperior to their little artifices, and places him out of e ©'5 I 
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11 is thatefors pi W of this kind, that 


x would particularly warn thoſe who may be calumniated, 


ED or who may have = he misfortune to be thwarted in the | 


proſecution of thoſe. purſuits of liberty and juſtice, in 


| Which they are engaged. Theſe are dangers of which 


thoſe who firſt ſtimulate to diſſeminate the principles of 


2 Sa ſuſpicion are well aware : and there is no doubt, but this N 
A one of che objects for which calumny is frequently em- 


plwuaoyed: becauſe it is frequently ſeen that warm and generous - 


| Wade fall into this ſnare, and loſe the guard of prudence 


ex they maß get rid of thoſe ſuſpicions, which, inſtead £ 


__ of being thus thrown off their guard by them, they ought 
5 4 treat with contempt, or to repel with the firmneſs and 8 x C 


y of conſcious innocence. ' | 
hy there are dangets of a more alarming kind pro- = 


—- ; ceœeding from this diſpoſition to envy and ſuſpicion: 3 E | * 
And I am very much miſtaken, indeed, if (not forgetting 


_ the artifices and intrigues of the allied courts and cabinets, 3 


. __ _ of Europe) theſe are not among the the principal cauſes F.,- 
of thoſe exceſſes and cruelties, which have brought aſtain” | 
upon ſome part of the revolution in France. Yes, I am . 
Ccł—onvinced, that moſt of the crying aQs of injuſtice that = 
naue ſullicd the French revolution, are to be traced to this 


I 2 5 . | ſuſpicious and factious diſpoſition which I have thus en- | 


_-— __  deavouredto repreſent i in proper colours, that yo may 
__*___  abhor:nd avoid it: and I cannot perſuade myſelf but F 
»  __, - that, ifithisprinciple of ſuſpicion had been early erad i.! 
1 cated; that we ſhould never have heard of the wanton  |_ 


excel of: Robeſpierre and his party, whoſe principles 


DT - J muſt for ever revere, though I abhor their practices, 


©  ſodppoſite to evesy thing which thoſe principles, well di- 


| 9 and deeply felt, are calculated to produ ee. 
Had mankind, in that part of the world, Erperienced 1 


33 tion of thi 


* | ſhould have deen e Aer 
1 EDS E hold it in tat I. 5 2 


| . the advantage of a regular and gradval introduction 5 1 


= he principles of truth, liberty and humanity, which we, 1 3 
in | ſome degree enjoy; had the ſcorpion malignity of - = * 


:rated by the baſe and treacherous corrup- 


been early exterminated from the Gallic 2 


© mind, it is ble that a principle the moſt benignant, "i 3 
tze moſt gléribus that ever warmed the human breaſt, 


as, "ye. dne Tm we ** = = 
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I dwell not 50 theſe exceſſes with a view to ſhock you 
from the principles of liberty. Europe is becoming rapidly 
convinced that it was not the principles of liberty that pro» 
duced the miſchief, but that the evil lowed from paſſions and 
_ diſpoſitions the moſt inimical to that ſacred cauſe. The prin= 
_ Ciples of liberty are the principles of beneyolence: for I dont 
underſtand what liberty means, if its object is not to pfombte. 
dme happineſs of mankind, and diffuſe through all ranks af: 
equal proportion of rights, felicity, and protection. But let 
As obſerve the progreſs of ſuſpicion : let us obſerve the hiſtor _ 
| of the riſe and fall of the reſpeftive factions. If two ſets. ob 
men differed but a hair's breadth in principle, the high-flown. 
enthuſiaſts immediately denounced the moderates as royaliſts 
and advocates for federaliſm ; while the moderates, if ſuch | 
extravagant ſuſpicions, can be called moderation, reverted the _ 
. denunciation, by calling out on every fide, that thoſe violent 
- _ enthuſiaſts were in the pay of the courts in alliance againſt 
the liberties of France ; and that they only wanted, | by the „ 1 
eee excelles, to diſgrace that cauſe in which they pretended t® * 
If we examine impartially, we ſhall ſoon find. that neithes . — 
dae one nor the other of theſe denunciations had any baſtis 
2 The Briſſetines were not advocates either for Royalty or Fe- 
'- _  teraliſm: they were not perſons who attempted elther to re- 
ſtore or modify the fallen deſpotiſm of France: they were 
pure, they were zealous, they were generous republicans z © _ 
and, if a doubt could have exiſted before, their conduRt im 
the hour of death proved them to be ſuch, in defiance of the 
calumnies that were heaped upon them. Nor can common "| __ 
ſenſe, for one moment, believe that the energetic exertions of 
__ the Facobins, thoſe vigorous efforts of courage and intelleg, 
with which they rouſed the nation to an enthuſiaſm unparal  __ 
lleled in the hiſtory of man, and drove the combined powers + W 
like chaff before the whirlwind, were meant to ſupport tie 
. F cauſe of the allied deſpots of the continent, by depriving them 
111 TTT 
Let us then fairly and impartially admit, that men may dif-. 
fer from each other in opinion, without having corrupt and l 
FF , rotten hearts. Let us admit that even the moſt furious ariſ- 
3 _ tfocrat may perhaps be deceived and deluded; and that ge 
mwmauants nothing but a little ſerious argument and inveſtigation, 
| to convince him of the error of the principles he has adopted: 


eas „ 


* 
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$4 that eveu * perhaps, has a heart warm n and glow ing for the . 


1 3 happineſs of his fellow beings, though he 1s unfortunately 


nt of the means by which the happineſs of thoſe fellow | 
: — can be promoted. Still more, let us believe that it is 
- poſſible for a man, or ſet of men, to differ from us with reſpect 


do ſome particular meaſures, without immediately concluding 

that he or they muſt of neceſſity be hoſtile to the liberties and 7? 

rights of man, and with to trample under foot thoſe ſacred * 

_ © privileges of which every man, by the very circumſtance of 

5 Eis manhood, is entitled; and which it is impoſſible for an 
ſet of men whatever to deprive him of the right of enjoying, | 2 
„„ however they may take from him the preſent poſſeſſion. 
But there is another reaſon why we ought to be careful of . ' 
. theſe diſpoſitions to ſplit into factions and diviſions. What f 


màmelioration of ſociety in thoſe re 


| . ügnifies, to you or me, what may be the difference in be 


particular parts of the ſyſtem which you or I may . 2 
adopted; if there are grievances, miſchiefs, and oppreſſions 


wich we are all of us convinced ought to be remedied, let 


8 us ſeek, by united, peaceable and 1 methods, for the / „ 


As, and leave the adjuſt- 


ment of more minute differences to the time when they be:. 
wW8Wẽoome more important. Let us not ſplit into fancied parnes., a. 
Let us not give each other nicknames. Let us not diſtinguiſh FF © 
his man as a thi5-te, or the other as a that-ite: Let us re. 
member, that not factions, but the great body of mankind, W 
 __ - ought to be the object of our attention; and that their's 66öͤö 
| © the cauſe that we ought conſtantly to labour to promote. 
Baut of this we looſe fight immediately that we put thoſe con= © 


NE DTT © ne. Able ites at the end of names; as if we were the al. 


of ſome particular man, . „ 5 


Th to make our leader: not remembering that principles . 


LE ought to be our-only leaders; and that men are nothing an 


EVE tons r than they promote thoſe principles: Which are favourable _ 


e happineſs of mankind. 


4 ® Unforrunately from loſing Gght of this great truth, te = 
#5 2 revoluticaifis of France have alſo loſt f oht, 3 4 1 


-  _gree, of the grandeſt of thoſe principles they have been * : 
| 1 ſtruggling to eſtabliſn. : 


DP = ts 1 mall not enter at large, upon this ociaion, into the in- | 1 3 : 
HS _ veſtigation of the plan of government now before them. 


| This will be more proper to be treated upon, when I come Sf 


x (581 in a few evenings I ſhall come) under the indefeaſi- 


—— and Werl * 1 ; 1 = 
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let it be remembered, that the true advocates of this univerſal 
ſuffrage, the true champions of the real and juſt equality of 
man, the true champions for the abolition of the odious difſ= 
tinction between citizens and low people ({o odiouſſy reftored 
by this laſt plan of the conſtitution in France) brought them- 


ſelves into diſgrace, by the cruelties engendered by faction 


© and ſuſpicion; and brought, by theſe means, ſome degree of 


odium upon the principles they ſupported: and thus France, 1 
| after a ſtruggle of ſo many years, ſeems in danger of loſing, 


by its factions and ſuſpicions, the glorious principle of univer- 
ſal equality.—I don't mean equality of property. No man 
was ever wicked enough to put that into the heads of man- 


kind, till Reeves and his aſſociators made their appearance 
among us. He and his colleagues were the incendiaries who 


1 broached that doctrine; and if it ſhould unfortunately (Which 5 
l hope and truſt it never will) ſink into the hearts of the _ 
common people; they are the guilty wretches who, at tile 


- bar of this country, ought to anſwer for all the maſſacres and 
miſchieſs which fo ablurd an idea has a tendency to pro» 


2s Paine has beauti ly expreſſ 


F this runs principls-of qualiur te * 


real, the juſt principle 3 


ty, which ſays that all men- 8 _ 
3 s b d it, in that glorious and im. 
: mortal work lately ſent by him into the world—all men by © | 


| the right of their manhood poſſeſs, and to which © their per-. 


2 ſons are their title deeds.” This is the fort of equality -an e 


= equality of rights, for which I ſtand up as the advocatg; the . 


200; equality which ſays that the man, who produces every thing = ey A 


| by his labour, ſhall be as well protefted as he who enjoys 


a every thing by the advantages of his ingenuity, or the acci- _ 


dents and cireumftances under which he is placed. This is 


58 the principle of equality that I defend. This is the principle © 


_— E | of equality, which I could almoſt drop from the bottom of my ; _ 
beart a tear of blood to behold, that the people of France are 


FF ing to this compromiſing conſtitution they will —at leaſt in 5 
theory, though the framers of the plan have gloſſed it over EY 
wich expedients, in the hope of rendering it palateableQ. 


Ik1, therefore, fellow citizens, you are really advocates for r 


= the rights and happingſs of mankind—if you really believe F; vo 


5 that fundamental truths ought always to be adliered tö; that 355 


"Hr _expedients ſhould be left to ſhuffling knaves, and firſt princi- - 


OY ples be the land marks to direct the virtugus ady ocates for the 3 4 


C2 ff happides _ 
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happineſs of the human race—if you really wiſh to promote. 


the cauſe of liberty—if you wiſh that the crops, produced by 


Pour luxuriant foil, ſhould no longer be ſent to feed Heſffiens, 
Auſtrians, Croats, Bohemians, and Hanoverians—if you wiſh 
ttat emigrart locuſts ſhould no longer devour the fertility of | 
- _. this country—if you wiſh that the conſequence of your in- 
© _ duftry ſhould be plenty, that the conſequence of plenty ſhould —_ 
de uniyerſal and equally diffuſed happineſs—if you with that 
_ _ thoſe calamities under which we .groan ſhould be removed; 
_ - that famine ſhould be driven from our doors; that inordinate 
taxation ſhould no longer be heaped upon our , ſhoulders, to 
ſupport in idle luxury and ſplendor thoſe tools of corruption, 
pPulwKuacemen andpenſioners—if you really wiſh to promote your = 
 _ own happineſs, and that of your fellow beings, diſiniſs Gm - 
pour minds. the ſordid principle of unfounded ſuſpicion; 
avoid, by all means, ſplitting yourſelves into factions and di- 
viſions; let Candour, the beſt anchor of Freedom, keep you 
do your moorings; and when you. do fail forward in ave =. 
public happineſs, let Humanity and Juſtice, be the pilots tat 
Aairect your courſe, and Unanimity and Benevolent Feeling be 
„ | be themariner and the gale that direck and walt you to nr 


Aot 


Knowledge is widely diffuſing itſelf among mankind; the 
Principle of Liberty has had a moſt rapid ſpread indeed, dur- 
ing the laſt fix or eight months; mankind begin to feel, in 

different parts of the country, as they ought; and I have ben 
Attoniſhed to obſerve how numerous the advocates of Liberty 
are, even amongſt thoſe ranks and conditions of life in which F__ 
we have been generally uſed to expect nothing but a ſervile 
compliance with the corruptions of ariſtocracy, and the uſun- 
i pations of miniſterial tyranny. Shall we then relinquiſh this 
gfteat purſuit from perſonal motives? - Shall we render-our- 
feldes unworthy of the liberty we ſeek, and thus loſe the lin - 
berty we wiſh to obtain? or ſhall we, aniting.heartand hand, — _* 
pPreſs boldly forward, by juſt, ſpirited, and peaceful exertions, 
EF , towards the accompliſhment of our object towards the at- 
tt.ainment of that liberty to which I truſt all from their hearts x 


1 IE Citizens you will thus adhere to the great compaſs of = 

Principle and reaſon though I pretend not to be God Al- 
mamighty's nephew—though I cannot pretend to point out the 

. + - oak under Which [I have lain while the dove of inſpiration 
wiſpgged in my ear, yet will venture to predict, the day is 
E CENTS ant when the condition of Britons muſt be improved. 
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are attached? And if there are any who now hear me, or 


who may hereafter hear the doctrines that I have this night 
PE. delivered. who feel (which, under the reſtraints of principle, 
it is juſtifiable to feel) an emulation and ambition to obtain 


the applauſes and affeftions of their fellow-citizens, let them 


take from me one ſhort and ſimple leſſon. —< It is in vain 
| that we make diſputes about intereſt and duty. If we wiſh 
to live among perſons of enlightened Intellekt, we ſhall find 
that intereſt and duty are one; that he who labours to pro-. 

mote the general happincſs, brings to, his own heart a al =D 
faction greater than any ſelfiſh. exertions ever could produce; e 

e and that he who, inſtead of looking for popularity, bog to, 
the promotion of. lic happineſs, intelligence 7 
1 will earn eventual y a more durable reputation, than —_ 
* cabal, and jealouſy, ever were capable of obtaining. . Es 


us not forget that the reputation obtained, by intrigue, the 


— 


popularity purchaſed by denunciation, ſuſpicion, faction, 
* Jealouſy, and envy, is ſhort-lived indeed, while that which! is 

* obtained by principle and magnanimity will laſt for ever 
! | The fame of Marat flouriſhed but for a day, becauſe built 


upon faction, violence, and injuſtice ; z but the glory of 


FF Thomas Paine (who has built his 1 upon principles 
and integrity, and an unfeigned zea 

P ſtſtands upon a rock that never can be ſhaken, So long as the + 
tongue of man can articulate the names of thoſe heroes who 8 . 
* have benefitted mankind, ſo long, in defiance of perſecution, | 
FF will che name of Thomas Paine reſound throughot the world. 
a for though I may not, nor perhaps any other of his admirers, 
Agree with all that he has ſaid in all his works, or the $5259 

manner in which he has ſometimes treated his ſubject, yet, 


for human happi — 


whoever obſerves the tenor of his writings and condut᷑t, mu 


—_ - 4 admit * this was a man of principle, who laboured for the 


* promotion of the happineſs of mankind ; who bo himſelf 
* aloof and independent of all faction ;—this there ore is the 
man who has built himſelf a ſolid and laſting reputation, 


© | 5 4 becauſe he ſought for that reputation alone FE * 
1 the hy and Web of x man. . 


* nas The flbwing Po ages 3 „Diers ee Fo 
Lane e, but they hs 2 
hs ore . incroduced,” 


"more TOO. 1 4225 and a are mow. E bo | : 
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1 have ſpoken thus far in — terms; becauſe it is de 
general cauſe, not the particular feeling that principally ac- 
tuates my mind. Conſidering however, the induſtry with _ 

_ which, during my abſence from town, calumny has been em- 
 ployed apainit me, it may not be improper to make a few 

8 brief obſervations upon that ſubje& : at the fame time I ſhall 


2 | carefully avoid all perſonalities and retaliation; as my objekt 
Is to prevent, not to increaſe diſſention; and as it is a part of _ 
my ſyſtem to hive no perſonal quarrels, and to cheriſh no 


animoſities againſt any man who is labouring in the public p 


_ _ cauſe whatever may have deen his conduct to me in parti- 1 
| cular. my 


 Tentations. | There are undoubtedly many well-meaning, but 


 Indiſcrete men, who are angry with me for withdrawing my- 


_* ſelf from the popular ſociety ; a meaſure, the motives of which | 


Ik fully explained in the concluding lecture of the laſt ſeaſon®; |} 


pee 8 and which the doctrines enforced from this place ſufficiently my 3 
prove to have iz from no departure from thoſe principles 


* we to which 


= + ealy to foreſee, that a ſituation like this ont not be occu-. 


5 pied without exciting the envy and jealouſy of thoſe who have . : = 
dot magnanimity enough to look with * upon the T 


fortune of their fellow-citizens. _ 


8 -of this ſituation, know but little of the cares that ſurround it. 


; I bey perceive and exaggerate + the external advantages; but = 


' they know nothing of the internal difnculties the conftant 


2 5 labour, the perpetual anxiety, and the facrifice of health, 


Ir is not difficult to perceive the ſource of theſe miſrepre- 0 


have ſo long been pledged. It was alſo 


Alas—thoſe who envy me the applau EY 1 = 5 


ſtrength, and ſocial enjoyment, which it demands. If 8 _— 


5 _ things had been conſidered but ever fo flightly, ſarely it would 1s 'F 


5 have been difficult to find a Ten, * a little retire- = 


* Lee Tribune, Number XV. N 8 


. The emoluments of the 3 > room (if i in this age * 6 
8 a ſituation in which a man ſtands up to ſpeak the 


truth could be regarded as permanent) when the incumbrances © 
produced by three years perſecution and diſappointment are 


dleared away, would, it is true, be more than ſufficient to 


. ſatisfy my ſimple wants. But thoſe who count over the gain | 


- by an exaggerated calculation of numbers, little ſuſpect that 


TH my expences, independent of . &C. are | Iutle 3 1 
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ment, ina diſtant part of the country ſhould have appeared 
deſirable to me, without inventing the paltry ſtory of my 
having accepted a-: penſion from that caitif/-mnijter who for- 


DD merly attempted to penſion me with a gibbetand an axe. - 


Citizens, I was not now to learn that calumny is the in- 
evitable attendant of all active exertions; and that he who 


wiſhes to benefit mankind in any way whatever, muſt be con- 


tent to receive, as part of his wages, not only the hatred and 


malevolence of thoſe whoſe corruptions he would undermine, _ N 


but of others allo whoſe factious intolerance cannot bear the 


ſlighteſt difference of opinion from the infallible ſtandard of 5 
EY their own judgmeet. | 8 


It is not unknown to me —it . not to be tas to THE 


any man that whenever we engage in any efforts to ameliorate 


. the condition of mankind, if we eſcape the halters of ariſto= _ 925 


: _ eracy, we ought not to be ſure tha we thall * the guil- 5 be ep 


£5 lorine of faction. 2 
l am not therefore altvnithed, that my back was ſcarcely : 


: | turned, — that I had ſcarcely reachedithe ſcene of my retire: " i 
ment before ſuſpicion lifted its ferpent-head, and I was brand 
ed as a penſioned apoſtate who had abandoned his poſt, and _ 


. abjured his principles. Theſe ſuſpicions, however did not 


prevent calumnies of a very different nature. And it is - 
curious to compare the coniradictory fabrications which were 
iuvented by the violent ſupporters of oppoſite principles who 


| ſeem i in a manner to have formed a coalition in this reſpect 3 


oo or rather to have conſpired together to place the poor bark of BY 


my reputation between the Scylla of miniſterial and the Cha- 
= ribdis of democratic fierſecution. Io the ſcurrilous forgeries _ 
of « the Sun” and © True Briton,” „I ſhall make no repl — 
It is enough to lay, that it was in © the Sun” and « True 


. of view how much juſtice there is in the government 


Briton, that they were publiſhed. . And to confeſs the truth, - 


I have always had fo much vanity as to be gratified rather chan __ 


a hurt at the ahuſe which miniſterial hirelings layiſh upon me. TP 


A report which has paſſed through a different channel ought. , 


not however to be paſſed over in ſilence, becauſe it will ex- 


didit in juſt colours the fidelity for which thoſe * 1 


called ſpies are ſo famous, and ſhew you in the cleareſt * 8 


5 2 cCounrty, upon the foundation of their teſtimony, putting their | 
THC _tellow-ciuzens. in jeopardy of their lives. „ 
* will perhaps de * to her, that while I was | TY 


. 
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in the ile of Wight; a * wich che attack upon 1. 
cConſtitution, information was actually lodged by ſome of ole 
virtuous ſpies— that I was at the head: bo the riots, pullin 

down a crimping-houſe in St. George's Fields. If you 2 
me the authority for this anecdote I tell you that 7 have I 
ariſtocratic authority. Mr. Ford, of the Secretary of State's 

office, has himſelf declared, that they received ſuch informa- 


|. tion, while I, forſooth, not knowing what my ſpefre was 9 
| doing in St. George's Fields; was 70 or 80 miles from the ' 64 


+ . | ſpot, and ſcarcely capable of ftirring acroſs my room.— A 
pleaſant counterpart this for the report that I had retired from 
Public duty upon a penſion of three hundred a year. ron 
Iwill not make any boaſts either of my abhorrence of vio- 
- lence, on the one hand, or my abhorrence of corruption on 
the other. The man whoſe actions do not ſpeak in his favor, 

- deſerves no credit for his profeſſions : but this much I will 


venture to aſſure you, that whether I ever head a band of in- Y 4 


 \cendiaries, or become the humble ſervant of Mr. Pitt, I will 
ever be bought for three hundred a & ant nor hanged * 
Pale down a crimping-houſe. | 
But let us Liſts ho grating ſubj 1 let us dilmiſt (if the 
warmth of youthful exultation will permit) let us diſmiſs all 
_ egotifm-—all perſonal” feelings. Let me exhort you alſo, 
every one who may hear me, not, by miſrepreſentations 


Fe + and ill- founded ſuſpicions, to ſtir up perſonal factions 


and diviſions, ſo hoſtile to the cauſe of real freedom. Let 

us unite heart and hand, and ſtruggle together in the great 

_ cauſe of human happineſs; and, if we muſt have rivalry 2 
among us, let this be the ſtruggle of our rivalſhip—not who . 

ſhall f, bu be bel 2 ſhall moſt merit—not who ſhall 

© engroſs, but who erve, the lar rtion 7 the 
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1 hs (EIFS wall bare citizens, 4 


= f themſelves in every | 
Þ country, one of the pt; important ſtudies is the Rate 
ef pop K opinion relative to thoſe queſtions With 
= which the univerſe is agitated. Nothing can bemose 
. dileſirable chan to know the ſtate of popular opihion 


under 
ſuch circumftances; becauſe it is dy knowing and Say - 
M  cwcighing the ate of this opinion chat violence ig t be 
0 - on the one hand, and n 55 * 


. * — 7 diſpoſe Mankind to. erte 
1 unffiendly to human happineſs: as he who is 92 2 
abet in che dark is more likely to do miſchief to hi 
re and others, than he who, walking upright. in the 
broad eye of day, has the opportunity of perceiving! "5h + 
—_.. noderdanding the objects by which he is ſurrounded. ** 
7 - is therefore that, at this early part of the ſeaſon, Teeme . 
before you to give you my report: of the ſtate: n 
"== ES inion in this coun 
I I canngt pretend that this © is a ſubject which tas been 
1 merely y ſuggeſted upon the ſpur of the moment. It was 
—_— i was 4 Patt of my intention to employ a coafigerable 
= proportion of the ſummer receſs in obſerving 3 cole. 
=_ "the neceſſary facts in different 
1 ee Forts enabled me to. fulfill my deſigns, I Diduld - 
_ N dees able to ootne before l * preſent ="; 
—_— with a much more ample. ard Ry account han 1 
aqãqnn at preſent pretend to- 
A to have divided my time Princ 
MY LINES; — an rambles —_ which - 


parts of che country. - 


It was ity « cintention | 


"the 


the Cats of the rapid Diffuſion of DEMQCRA- | 


ration before 1 adjourned the Leſt ſeffion 3 and 


rl 
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on the opinions of different claſſes of b ma 0 8 
la cheſe rambles I meant to mix with all claſſes who came in 


3 my way for they are groſsly ignorant who ſuppoſe, that a 


| knowledge of the world is to be obtained by aſſociating with 


dene claſs of focity: and therefore it is, that the moſt ignorant 
of all che ignorant animals that crawl upon the face of the "IF 


I wilt grant that we are never thoroughly e wich 
fociety, without ſome opportunity of viewing and bebolding 


te conduct of the higheſt orders. But as. the higheſt orders 
© are few and the intermediate and lower orders are numerous, 
I will venture to aſſert that it is better of the two to be ſhut out FF 
„ the ſociety of the higheſt than-to be excluded from. all: inter- 2 2 k 
* 15 4 b the great maſs of the. pe | 


is another reaſon wh en recommend to my 


. fellow-citizens, democratic eg of this kind. The man : - ” = 


8 who travels in a poſt- chaiſe from place to place, generally 


Ciolletts no other information than is derived from the mile 


| ſtones. he paſſes upon the road, cr the charges made by his 


x | Poſtillion and the landlord of his inn. He who, on the con- _ AF 1 


maruary, leiſurely roves from place to place, and mixes with 
every company that falls in his way, has an opportunity of 


5 2 the real value of the human character. For it is not beneath 
tte embroidered veſt, it is not beneath the plumed hat of 


diſcovering the real ſprings of human action, and ſearning 


8 ariſtocracy, that virtue is to be exclutively ſought. Many a 


time will this glorious principle, unitec with animating intel- 


in the boſom of the laborious and de 


ligence, be found under the tattered gard of the peaſant, and 


_ » To mix with all ranks of men is the duty of every individual 
wo has the opportunity fo to do: for it is thus that we prac- 
| tically learn that great leſſon, ſo theoretically enforced, that - 
5-0 ned are of one family, and that mutual obligation con 4 | 
nes every individual of the univerſe _ in one FO 7% 


 ſmpathy and reciprocal duty. 


I 4. And thus, as withal we excurvely rove, „ 
2 85 „The mind will expand, and the heart will i improve; ES = 
Be EE, cc Till embracing mankind in one girdle of love, 1 | 
. In nature's kind boſom we daily improve; 


« And, no ſelfiſh diſtinctions. to fetter the ſoul, 

0 0 n to all n to feel for * Whole. 

1 — PERIPATETIC. 5 
N Wich 


8 earth are generally ances, our ga and mighty apa 2 43 - 


piſed orders of ſociety. =o 23 5 


.. 
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 With-theſe views it was that 1 marked out for myſelf = 
when I quitted London, a very extenſive rout: a rout, * 


ever, which I was unable to purſue: the plain fat being, 


that my exertions in this place had undermined my health 
too much to permit me to execute any conſiderable propor- 
tion of the project I had formed; and that I had ſcarcely ſet 


I my foot upon the delightful ſhore of the Ifle of Wight when 


; f . a cruel diſeaſe ſeized upon that vital organ which in this Tri- 5 | 


bune is particularly acted upon, and threatened me almoſt 


I did not however neglect; and the fruits both of my per- = SY 
ſional obſervations and of my enquiries I ſhall lay before youz 
acknowledging, at the. ſame time, that my ſphere of actual 


bObſervation was confined to the Iſland, the neighbourhood of = . 


; | 5 Portſmouth, Goſport, the adjacent roads, and the city of 
* Chicheſter. The laſt of theſe places I cannot mention wich- 
* out repeating by way of prefatory digreſſion, a little anec- 


T3  therto known only by name, eagerly deſired the opportunity 
FF to return a denial; and I embraced the opportunity of repair. TS 
ing to a ſpot famous for its dependence on the famous Duke 
of Richmond; and for the unequivocal diſplay of his right _ 
noble apoſtacy. I knew pretty well what fort of character 
= was to be expected among the leading members of a rotten 
*. borough, with the palace of a great man in its neighbour. 
* hood; and I was not ignorant of the mean arts of official aa. 
1 bal; yet what was my ſurpriſe to hear, that the worſhipful 


= dote which may tend to illuſtrate the ſapience and dignity f 
the loyal magiſtracy of that corporation; and to ſhew you” 

with what horror and alarm thoſe moſt dreadfubof all dreadful 
T monſters, the bunters of political truth,:are regarded by the 


official guardians of the conſtitution in church and ftate as > » 


7 Upon ſtrong and repeated invitation, I was induced to make 


| a viſit of a few days to Chicheſter; where I was informed a MW a 
few avowed and unintimidated citizens, to whom I was hi- 


= "ef my acquaintance. - To ſuch an invitation it was not 


3 Hlayor of this worſhipful corporation, on the report of my 
intended viſit, had called his macers around him and given 
them expreſs orders to keep a ſharp look-dut to the preſer= | 


vation of peace and order in the loyal city during the time 


= 1 ſhould remain there; and that if the leaſt diſturbance aroſe 


u any corner of the city, no matter where I was at the time, 


F 
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| he horible Jacobid ſhoutd ene be bes into cu. 
| tody:—to be committed, I ſuppoſe, to the houſe of corret- 
RE. undoubtedly to experience the humane treatment 
I 8 of jailors and the comforts of cloſe confinement, that Mr. + 
hs Put and Mr. Dundas might again have an opportunity of con- 1 
wg 8 vincing youy by their logic, that ſuch confinement is no pu- 
niſnment.— Bui this, Citizens, was not enough. A very | 


a ſlately and pompous member of that corporation, who calls | 
Ed. Herſelf an Aquire, and boaſts that he has prevented four pe: ʒ¾ł 
" _ _ _ titions from coming to Parliament, from different boroughs 
and corporations in which he has a moſt conſtitutional autho;k F- 
_____ _ Nity and domination—this pompous gentleman we caught iz 
the very fact of walking backwards and forwards undet the 
window of the friend's houfe where I was, and clapping lis 
Err againſt the crevices of the window, to overhear our con- 
 _ ._ © _Verfation: We did not let the poor gentternan go without 
'._  hi$errand: for all ancient maxiins ought to Have facred ves 3 
_ . _Heration paid to them ; and it would have been a great pii - | 
the old proverb thould have been uarrech/ ay Lijteners never. —_ - 
dee if theme. = 7 
Thus much, Citizebs; for tindoubted fats: bf the poſitive & = 
„ teflimoty of one indiriduat i is to be believed (which, in a —— 
„ fo atrocibus. and extraordinary, I grant you hardly 
WES ought to be the caſe) there is a tale behind of much backer FF 
3 Such teſtimdny 2%, if it were on the other ſide of tile 


. ſome. val would ſend a dozen or two of ſu/pefed perſons to 
tze Tower, and ſuſpend for a third time the Habeas Cyrpuhs 
2̃ct, that this Eſquire-like eves-dropping member of the cor- 
"poration of Chicheſter, with two other perſons, formed a 
Plan, and for two or three hours paraded the ſtreets of Chi 
Cheſter, for the purpofe of executing that plan —either to 
ſeite me by force, (that is to ſay, kidnap me,) or, if I made 
te fmalleſt reſiſtande, to put an immediate period to my life. 
I do not give you bis as a ſtory I mean to affirm as true. It 
bs a maxim with me, that mrucles are not to be believed on 
the ſame light teſtimony as ordinary circumſtances; and I 
yet lack the faith to believe that; however great their profli- 
ES gaey, the ariſtocrats of the country have courage enough to F_ 
put into execution ſchemes fo daring'y infamous. Threais of 
violence, however, no more than threats of perſecution, 2 
____ ought to terfify the advocate of truth from the duty of pro- | 
mating human happineſs; and feeling, as I truſt I ſhall be 
Credited when Ifa\T have long felt, not only a prineiple, buůt 
. » Ss. for the diffuſion of * information, and the 
. OE LA 8 — 1 


= my eye; and, amidſt all the wild ſcenery of the Ile of Wigs, | 


—_ judgment of the ſtate of popular opinion, at this time. 
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improvement & the comditien of my. fellow beings, I have 


tion in which 1 ftand. I have kept the Fribune conſtantly in 


the buſtle of a great ſea-port, and the ſzcial circles of Chi- 
_ Cheſter, have endeavoured to collect, as far as opportunities 
would admit, ſuch facts as would enable me to ſorm loms 


Citizens, in order to accompliſh this, I have endeavoured - 
to make obſervation go hand-in-hand with my ſtudies; an 
while one part of my time was devoted to the examination of 


6 * the arguments in favour of deſpotiſm, from Hobbes s Levia- 


tban to Peacoct's Defence of Parliamentary Corruption, 


— was taken up in obſerving the condition and de» = 


—_ velopi ng the opinions of my fellow citizens. 


2 = not the maitzrude, that enables us to form in any degree a juſt 
1 75 of the ſtate of popular ſentiments; and the places in wank 
I ba 


. 5 5 reſpect, inaſmach as they are the reſorts of 


For this laſt, the ſphere i in which I moved SY 185 8 
s gree favourable: for it is the promiſcuouſneſs of ſociety, and 


ve been are parucularly favourable to obſervation 1 in this 


2 of the country. The | 
its natural curioſities 


cuouſl collected from various 


_ 9 is viſited 
_ ;. - ee all parts; and it is among perſons thus promiſ- 


. cuoufly thrown together, that I have endeavoured to form, 


2s far as, L was abe, fome judgment relative to the ſtate of 


apinion, As to the perſons to whom I was introduced, and 


| 5 the individuals who ſought my ſociety, on account of the 


8 principles for which I have been perſecuted, I put them en- 


N * i _ tirely out of the queſtion; becauſe theſe were evidently drawn 


| together by a fort of magneti/m of principle, which occafions _ 
us to be pleaſed with thoſ who correſpond with us in opinion. 


We fhoutd always, therefore, when we with to == 
4 


pular opinion, put theſe out of the caſe; and this is an 


reaſon why great and mighty potentates frequently betray fo  _ 
much of that ignorance to. which I haye before alluded. $6, 
U ſed to flattery, and unable to exiſt without it; bending only 


wWoech the particular ſet of deings about them, who cajole them 


= 85 with falſe piftures of ſociety ; and, taking their own little 
* narrow circlefor.the univerſe, they think that the great 


5 maſo- 
mi of the people muſt be preciſely of opinion wich * bite 


= *. « * viriuous saber they ä 


not relaxed in my endeavours to qualify myſelf for the ſus . 


= But I 


ä——w— — — % ©. 4:0 


1 X 
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the annals of this coun 


= But ren it is in inns and public houſes, in groupes 1 
5 3 met upon the road, in paſſ ge- boats and fer = 2 


in, and upon ſtage- coaches, and the like —in farm-hou 


and in all places of promiſcuous reſort, where I was my= 
_.-  felf unknown, and where I knew not an individual with 
whom I converſed, that I collected my opinion on the ftate of ” 3 
popular feeling. Taking the perſons thus promiſcuouſly met 
zs the fair though caſual repreſentative of the public mind, I „ 
c cannot but fay, that he muſt be blind indeed, who does not 
perceive the ſſrong current of popular opinion daily in- 
 . _ creaſing againſt the men at preſent in power, and the mad + 
ſyſtem they have been {Jong endeavouring to thruſt down . ww 
ODS the people's throats. —_—_ - 
- ___Perfonsof all deſcriptions, and almoſt all 8 of life, = 
may be met with in excurſions of this Kind; and I have ben 
plwkẽeaſed to find, that the opinion which I had drawn from 
my own obſervation” was conſiderably confirmed by that o 
5 , who had opportunities of extending their obſervations ] 
Wl 8 a larger fphere. Perhaps it may appear an extrava=- 
1 gant calculation, yet 1 believe it is by no means an exagge= 
— ration, to declare that, according to my obſervations, and, - W- 
caccorqding to the correſpondent facts I have collected from = = 
dee obſervations of others, taking all the claſſes of ſociety to; 
getder, where you meet them in ſituations where they can 
- - _ openly ſpeak their minds, becauſe they ſuppoſe 2 are nuoet - 
3 known, a- majority of nearly three to one will be found unn D 
___ > favourable to thoſe mad and extravagant meaſures ta which 
- __. the preſent. miniſters ſeem attached. Even the moſt frm 
And furious ariſtocrats find t emſelves obliged to make 
*- - _ conſiderable conceſſions; and there are ſome fubjeAs upon 
which the whole country appears, in a conſiderable d.. © 
© _ gree unanimous: even thoſe who profeſs ariſtocratie princi-=. nm 
plwKẽbs, agreeing, upon certain points, with thoſe Who 1 
EET HO les favourable to democracy. ee = 
3 Among theſe we may reckon ſeyeral of conſiderable 3 im = 
EE We ſhall find, 1 believe, b of EP WON _ = = 
LES; almoſt uniformly againſt the late proſecutions ;-and that ven 
ey perſons who ſeem diſpoſed to wiſh that all. the ſtate pri 
1 2 2 been hung up at once, yet agree, that the proſe= 
 ___-  cution was marked with a ra re ſpirit, never equalled in E 
5 ily admit, that Pitt and WF 
Be... e wave | ewn * tion for 1 ä _ = 
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not ſo ſucceſsful, yet but little leſs keen and ferocious than that 


which diſtinguiſhed Robeſprerre and his faction in Paris, 1 
1 declate to you, that I have heard perſons who think no words 


ſufficiently ſtrong to reprobate the meaſures of the French, 
who think that, even as it is at preſent adminiſtered, there 


z ſomething divine in the conſtitution of Britain, yet declare 5 
* that they are very well convinced, that a cloſer parallel could 


not be be found than between the preſent miniſter and the - 


* fallen dictator of France. This is no exaggeratton, and F 
believe you will find it no difficult matter to draw the fame 


%)) d ĩ ß Rn 
Ihbere are other topics upon which I have found the pub: 


f 1 C.ionfeſſions from the lips of thoſe who were not many months 5 


ago the moſt zealous advocates of adminiſtration, and all the 


lic ſentiment ſtill more unanimous ; and you will remember, 


. . | that the places in which I have been are not very likely to a. {0 
| have given me an opinion over favourable of the degree of ED et 


1 ſentiment that prevailed in behalf of liberty 
* The iſland whoſe charms and Juxuriant production ought 


dio render it the paradiſe of human felicity, is the centre of -* 
* . feudal deſpotiſm: a few lordly tyrants exercife a tyranny fo 

AF cruel; that it is aſtoniſhing, at the cloſe of the 18th century, 
beings are to to be found 2 


abject as to endure it. I will not 


mention names, becauſe I do not wiſh to ſtir up ungentle Li 


80 feelings againſt individuals. It is to reform the ſyſtem chat!! 


aim, and not to excite rancour againſt thoſe who have the 


85 Portſmouth and Goſport are notoriou 


1 mis fortune to be educated in that ſyſtem. The prejudices N 
and errors of ſociety are what I wiſh to ſee eradicated: I do 


not Wiſh to ſee men the victims of their en and errors: - 
* 


the centre of pa- 5 


tronage and government influence; and Chichefter is known oy 
F to he almoſt immediately under the potent thumb of the 


nx of a ſhilling per chaldron on all the coals conſumed in this 
8 metropolis. Yet, citizens, even in Porymouth, which lives 
dy war, the voice of the people is unanimouſly” againſt this 


war; at leaſt in as far as it is carried on with a view to te 
ſubjugation of France, of invaſion or continental exploit —T 
0282 It is true, our ſucceſſes at ſea have inflated the vanity of Fob» © 
Bull, and many are much delighted with the idea of the Bri= : 

3 tiſh navy riding ttiumphant over the ocean, but in the boats. | 


7 that paſſed from Por ſnouth to Goſport, I have heard the paſ- 5 


FF  AKſengers;—failors—and even officers of the navy declare, that 


dee ſhould like thoſe conqueſts better 


they found —. 
_ . produflive _ 


pe. TR 0 2 rap ux z. 


3 and ridiculous 


8 * 0 n of — by — 1 
| Cont; Tie begins to perceive, that all the "people of he 
country have one common intereſt; alt 


with any 


bdbdeart upon che whole was rather brave than hardened. The 
> mention however of che conduct of our heauen-Aorn fer, x 
A him —_— ſailor-like 1 


: ale honeft f 


Olten, this arar-was once, f 


of any Gen in eric. beads ant fr = © 
"I | 1/92: , officers exclaim, with a degree of bold nes 
little enpected, againſt the political meaſures of the times. 
Wh. Ie Þ heard them forward to declare, and I have never met 
perſon who was hardy enough to deny their con- 
viction, that the calamitics and miſeries under which che great 
maß af che people groan are to be attributed entirely to 
- the mal-adminiſtration of men in power, and to the fooliſh | 
2 of attempting che reduction of the FF 
With. one of theſe citizen-officers in par- 
3 ticular, 1-was ene entertained: he was an old ve-F„ 
=  __ teran, who ſeemed to have ſeen fome ſervice; and among dhe © 
© refb, I learned from his converſation, that he had been in he 
= Weſt Indies. In his zeal for the happineſs of oppreſſed and Wt 
| _ inſulted man, it is true, he was a little vindictive, but his 


22 ed, upon, the author of the ant 1 
weuiſtreſies o the poor; among other puniſhments which his 
ere imagination deviſed, he had the almoſt Jacobinical FF 
2 wickedneſs to fay he ſhould like to feed him four- times. A ay. E 
4 upon Indian corn, and {et him have no drink. 8 = 
+ The fact is, citizens, there is not a —— a e - 
dd hen the ray of light and wrath is nor making its p. 
2» "opearanee. The army feems as if it were not much diſpoſed WF _ + 
. longer made the meer tool and engine of miniſterial © 
IN [4ier begins to feel that he has not-put MF 

en <4 ſcarlet © : 


. ere e eee power . © 


winiſterial corruption may attempt to make diviſions between 
wd cla of citizens and another. In fact, ä ſoldier WF © 
| begins to perceive chat, there is but one claſs of beings co õœ⸗ 

NE EES. . heart ought to be ——— and = © 
mut theyare known, not by the coat that is put on, ner he 
' trappings with which it is decorated; not by a black dloak, 
vera red acket—but that they are known only by the upright 
„F Gin and lamp of humanity, nn . $ he I VE Ade . 


F . * 8 0 7 i * * 29 
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Vibe almoſt have appeared, to have a majority of the 


people in its favour. But whatever appeatances were 


then produced, it can now no longer be pretended, that 
8 b 3 | Even ariltocrats, 
who bear all the ſtrongeſt prejudices of the ancient ſyſ- 
tem about them, you will hear ſpeaking with the utmoſt 
inveteracy againſt the continuation of this mad cruſade 5; 
and the worthleſs wretches in whoſe behalf we pretend 
do carry it on. Nay, in this reſpect, the ariſtocrats are 
more inveterate againſt the unfortunate emigrants than the 
= democrats themſelves. The philoſophical among the lat: 
ter deſcription of men, may drop the tear of ſympathy 
= over. the errors, the delufions, and even the vices of 1 — 


the voice of the people is with the war. 


= victims; but the ariſtocrat has no commiſeration left for 
= them; and I have heard, from the lips of the moſt pro- 
feſſed advocates for exiſting corruptions, the moſt bitter 
1 execxztions, and the moſt. feryent prayers, for the de- 


Hon of them all. Particularly one afternoon I had 


F the. pleaſure of riding a little way with one of thoſe « 
3 ariſtocrats upon the roof of a coach: for you know 
ve democrats muſt not be aſhamed of our principles, and 
WF <there is no diſgrace whatever in finding it more-conve- © 
nient to travel upon the outſide of a coach than the infide:  —_ 
nor have I yet attained ſuch, refinement-as to he much 
FF attached, to te being ſhut up in a glaſs caſe, with a var= 
n Rniſhed cover over my head, like the preparation of a 
( ſtuffed monſter in the cabinet of a natural hiſtorian.” .. 
e While enjoying, then, the proſpects from the roof of & 

zz ſtage-coach, I was joined by an ariſtocrat, who happened 
to be one of the naval officers who had been upon the 
famous expedition to Quiberon. We had not then received 
' the news of the cataſtrophe of that expedition: But 
my companion, after giving me to under%and;, that 
be was preſent at the landing of the emigrants; mads 

FF . no 2 of declaring his opinion, that every man of 
mem would be cut to pieces: and he concluded with 
2 moſt ſailor-like oath, that © by God he hoped they would r- 
de ſo, for he knew not what thoſe damned lubbers of | 
 F# emigrants did in this country, or why we ſhould have 

F ſpent our bl 


\ 
* * 


7 wy 


bY and treaſure, in endeavouring to reſtore 
ſuch a pack of damned cowardly raſcals to their eſtates. 
Let ſo far was this man, at the ſame time, from being at 
all infected ith the principles of Jacobiniſm, as they are 

F called, that in beafting m_ great Exploits we ſhould per- 


4 No XXIV. — TIER. 


” à coach, I have ſeen, and 
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a Him ut 12. "Bi wiſhed that the Amndlicacs: Would join 4 


Wich the French, that we might . blow'all the republican 


eat to hell ut once?” | 


Such is the opinion, even of arifiventts? relative 4 to 
wee gentlemen emigrants, in Behalf of whom we are 


Valling our beſt blood, and reducing our people to fa- 


mine; in behalf of whom we can find ftores and provi- 
Hons to ſend upon their frantic expeditions, while the 
induſtrĩous poor are ſtarving, and calling in vain to their 9 


* profligate drivers for bread. 


Citizens, every fact that I ve obleryed, every eppor⸗ = = 
2 tunity that I have had of looking abroad, whether I have 
rank my baſon of milk in 1 = 
Farmer, in thoſe parts of the ifſand where you cannot 
meet (as in many parts you cannot) with the common 
. receptacles for travellers — whether I have repaired toan 
ariſtecratic looking inn, or ſet down in little hedge alte- 
 _ Houſes ;—or whether I have croſſed in the common _— 
PIES: | ferry-boats that paſſed between Goſport and Portſmouth, = 3 
dr in the paſſage-boats that ply to and from Ride; whe -. 
| ter I have travelled about the country on foot, havfe 
Journeyed in a caravan, or 1 my ſeat on the roof oß 
| to have ſeen, fo wide: a = 2 
 Tiffuſion of the principles Me truth and liberty, that Iam ⁵³ 


OS 1 8 A _— 5 p 8 3 Co. LOOP & . . * - [fo 4 _— 
SES EET 2: oa ä 
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e ſtone kitchen of the 


flute, if the advocates for reform would but perſevere, ⁶˖ n 


2228 


ing a military deſpotiſm over us, there is no machination FF. 


Anki preſerve their ten perance—if they would avoid fac- FF 
tions on one hand, and being made the tools, on the other, _ _ 
of viſtaimons' ſpies, who with to plunge them into vio- FF. 
= Hence, that the miniſter may have a. pretence for eſtabliſh. Þ + 


of miniſterial tyranny — no device of inquiſitorial perſe- . 


Cution {though Reeves could recover his reputation from WM _ 
ttat fink of infamy into which it is ſunk, and reſtore 
oſe affociations, fo buſily employed ſome time ago in 
- __  Giſtarbing che peace of — there is no power upon 
KKeearth able to ſnatch from us the glorious proſpect of ſocia!l 
A2melioration, to reſult from the reſtoration of our natural FF _ 
And conſtitutional rights our annual parliaments, and our 
______ whiverfal ſuffrage, which DOING - has lecretly ard gra- 5 
, 2 1 due ſtolen away | I A 
- ar and ortet ton have long teigted hand in | hand, 27 


f — the ſpawn of miniſterial dependency produced from | = 


x "9 fatal 8 has N TP” the * the mann | 3 . 


3 2 2 * 7 2 | and 


na 
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and ſelicity of mankind; "hi a Fa TEETH vipers and. 


ſerpents, glutted with the miferies and deſtruction of 


mankind, have ſwelled to a power and grandeur equal-. 


led only by the noble plunderers and. empurpled ruffians. 5 


that diſgraced the declining ſtate of the Roman EEE : 
| Yet theſe.depredators are the people who talk property; 


A F and fearful leaſt juſtice ſhould call them to account, — leaſt N 


honeſty and virtue ſhould be reſtored to their ancient 
HE rights, talk of protection againſt levellers—the frantic eres. EE Ns 


tions of their owndifordered brains. Fe 
As well might the banditti of Cafiile, white their caverns: _ 
7 areSlled with the ſpoil of. murdered travellers, when they. . 
hear that the officers of juſtice. are on their way, bart. 


4 = 2 8 Kade themſelves in. their. ſubterranean: dwellings, and . 
map, * Fellow-plunderers, we muſt n our pro- 3 


perty !” 8 
„„ foams however, 3 — its ee, 5 
The ſymptoms of its dotage are already apparent; and 


tte extravagant and preternatural exertions of the laſt three CORY 
years have brought it apparently to the very brink; of this 


= awful cataſtrophe. Vet in the paroxyſm of madneſs ang 
* infatuation, the miniſter perſeveres in demanding effarts 


3 _——- ſtill more diſproportionate to its ſtrength, and more fatal 5 


dio its exiſtence. Experience preaches in vain ; diſaſt r 


= after diſaſter in vain cries out forbear! WS Phacton' 


iin his car, and the world muſt be conſumed before be 1 


RE, will quit the reigns. IS 
Regard the hiſtory of the laſt. years of his qdminiſtes- * Gs: 
tion. Mark the whole progreſs of this ruinous c —_ 


FF behold how ridicule. has has dodged the heels of all bis 5 | 
'F waſteful meaſures - how difappointment, difgrace, m: 
1 ſery and abſurdity, have ſtared him in the face at every © 

turning! and then wonder at the frenzy of the man RINGS? — TE: 


> can ſtill adhere to his viſionary projects. 83 
When this war was firſt talked about —when- it was „5 
5 firit thought neceſſary to delude the x ple of Britain into + 


* 2 ſtruggle for the extermination of - Gallic liberty, 3 
Vvwere told, ferſooth, that France was preſently ta be % . - 4 
1 quered, and that the war could not poſſibly laſt beyond „55 
FF one campaign. Nay, according to Mr. Burde, it was only a - | 
FF phantom we hadtocombat—a mere imagination, which, as 
 foon asthe torch of Britiſh poten was uplifted, Would 3 
4 * ey: Tor Rs EOS . 
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* the map 181 Europe, he declared that it was impoſe 
l to diſcover the ſpot which once was France. The king wag „ 
gone —the nobility were gone, the prieſts were gone—the age __ 
_ of *chivalry was gone, and nothing but an 3 e blank—a ̃ ᷑/ 
vacuum, preſented itſelf to his eyes. Vou therefore had nothing 
to do, but to fill up this vacuum with an army of Britiſh ſol? 

_ diers and German allies, and the buſineſs, Bocus oc us, was = 2 
done at once And yet, Citizens, not only one campaign is 
overz two, three campaigns are gone by; and if Mr. Burke, 
and the whole college of Jeſuits to help him, were to put on = 
two pair of ſpectacles a- piece (ſaye only the little barren ſpot 1 
of Corfica) they could not find the ſpeck of earth on Wick 
allied Europe can'raiſe a trophy in commemoration of thoſe M_ 

exertions by which they were to over run every ſpot of 
"= this nullity (as they affected to call it, and wiſhed 
to make it) Liberty dared to raiſe her end, and the light 
of Human reaſon dared to ſnine. 1 
Another of tne waſteful projects of chis great * fapient _ = 
-Minifler, was the pros}; of the W:t- India iflands. But 
look a little ſeriouſſy upon the ſtate of affairs in that quarter, = 
.- and anſwer me, whether the probability exiſts that one foot 
1 of Weſt-India territory ſhall long remain in the hands of a Io 
. 88 Fee power? Vou would not aboliſh the flave-trade; ꝶ fꝶũ 

* = 3 not walh the guilt of blood from your polluted = = 

you liſtened to the great Scotch logician, Mr. Dundas, | 
5 = convinced: you pat, hy you ought to fiſh the century in 
the ſame iniquitous way in which it was begun; that it would ÞF - 
be a ſhame to have a little patch of humanity it the fag eng 

ol chat hundred years, the whole of which had hitherto been 

one continued ſcene of crueity—of eſi· India e — = 

e murde;s. - You liffened to this flimſy. ſophiſtr =_ 

you would not aboliſh the llave-trade; but if you had „ 
tew grains of underſtanding in this particular—{1 {I ſpeak this _ 
to the legiſlature of the country—not to you, my fellowciti- - 
5 zens for I ſuſpect that the majority of the perſons who now _ 
| Hear me, did not wiſh to contiuue that i iniquitous trafic! —if FF 
thoſe before whom the queſtion was agitated, had 'exerciſed 

\ but: nine grains of common ſenſe and reflection, they would FF 

have perceived that the period was faſt approaching, when it 

| would be impoſſible, from the very nature of things, to con= 
tinue the flave-trace much longer, They might have per- 
ceived that the only conſequence of attempting to prolong it 
bey ond its natural date, would be that effett, which, in a gret 

e — the 3 * _ - 
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3» of l desde they were fit to receive that emanci 


tion; and, conſequent! 22 ſcenes of cruelty and horror r 
| humanity cannot but ficken at, even while ſhe exults in the 
proſpect unfalding for future generations, when blacks no 
Lars than whites ſhall longer groan under the yoke of ſlavery, 
and lift up their fettered hands in vain, to remind Flere IVY, 


—_ - beings that © they are men and brethren.” - 


oe They would ge a ttep further, Ifhall not com 


But *monopoli $—cannibals who fatten on human gore e 


| wiſhed to continue the blood-ſtained traffic of Africa; and ſee : a= 


©” He conſequence, You would not aboliſh the flave-trade, Es 


but the wicked Jacobinical convention of France would. — 


mend that ſtep. 


If any choice had been left, it is not to be applauded. It 1 is 8 | 


x 5 only to be excuſed from the dire neceſſities of the times, and 1 
the circumſtances under which they laboured. They went 


2 __farther. The whole herd of Neg roes E ſavage and BD 


ZIP kept) were 'emancipated "af once. And it is an urdity be | 
doo groſs for human intellekt, to ſuppoſe that it is now poſſible 3 
do prevent chat decree from operating in all the territories in 


g = _ the Weſt-Indies; though r not ſo . perhaps, = it. 1 = 


1 3 bg will operate'in their own... „ 3 
1 * * This'then is the profpeR of the cataſtraphe of Plit's famous * 


4 E- [= we for « N the Weft-India poet tre and _— OT 


zing all the profits, and all the duties, and al 


AVxpon collecting thoſe. duties, ot: the whole ſugar trade of the FER Fs 
= . 4 1 


Another famous projebt was be re- union of Dunkick ta 


: © : ZE this country.—But I will not dwell upon this ſubject. I have = 15 


1 "IN : too high a veneration for the unfortunate hero who failed in 55 
FF that attempt, I Will draw a veil over it, and not excite your” Os 
* tender apathy 3 of his dilallers. 


Next came ſtful projects of Col. Mack ; who, with 


2 a fabre two yards long, and a pair of whiſkers as long as his 

bre, threatened to cat up all the Facibins at a breakfaſt, =: 

7 _ reftore Lm XVII. to the throne of France. But it all went 
3 off in a whiff of tobacco, which ſeared his. — — 


 _ Whalſkers, and obliged him to turn his back, to hide his con- 


* 2 5 fuſion; not having, like ſome perſons who. ſhall be nameleſs, 3 


5 boſt entirely the faculty of bluſhin ibs: 'No—he felt the blood, & ; <, 


not of 3 but of confuſion,” ri in bis I and d there- 


= als could not t ſhow his s valor} | 


EE” 
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ne 


"x DM ax fin; of 25 As to \ break 1 bach a4 had ſworn to 
9 8855 republi ic; 1 well knowg that faith is never to be kept but 
Uich 2 regular, government, and. even with that no longer 2 
1 PERS ly conſiftent. with the royal principle of ſeif-in- 
= [WM hey p ſuaged, therefore, the poor. wretches of La 
8 Fengee to 18 tt ath, and throw that province once 
„„ more intg WY and. flavgbter : and they ſent an army of . 13 
8 eee iſt theſe” heroes of nocturnal plunder — for the a 
775 /are, nothing clie,—Broper allies. for emigrants, 1·6ſvu 
, perhaps, and for. the, patrans.of thoſe, emigrants! - 


| theſe men, were ig make a conguelt, of France —What, 1 = 

IR 3 | emigrants.” to Or. Hove ing 4 Did not 79,000. of - 22 
„3 tem: run N. 5 NN. fr m. FT nc 0,000 Wen run 
„„ e ec we fy men.wit nd expect great 
T * bee wen} 11 there had been. one. grain of valoug, © 
NTT if hers had d ab. honeſty, in thr boſoms, they = 
pert nt either. 44; ubwmitted -at:once, as.virtuous men ought = 


A : | g EDS 7 > fubqut, i the gory of, voices in their country, or elſs - 

a have ſhown; that they, hag. the, courage, at leaſh, 

though not the humanity of men, and would have ood 

SS they. e ta, i e 5 07 their prigciples. 3, and. not, like 
SE 2 5 0 Wich 1 ary int e. le 


„„ 4» 74 


1 abſurd a AP, Dog upon 45 aL — 1 upon the = 3 | | Y 


e Pert France, They. failed—that is, the 3 
| 5 = "we were. 0 board, 35 fleet W & the i 6 -Y 
| _ ogra of all. partigs; and the only regret which. aroſe at 


the ſeen cat: Was to.thipk, how many. of our own _ 
7 connteymen. migh 1 perhaps be implicated in the event; 
* * * yould be n 1 W 1 1 


enn 
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his country, rom the 1005 of thoſe [torts provided Vt __ po 
_ cruſade, and its enen <ounterpart, the Weſt-Tnfik 


B 7 . 

w ſhall we Account For this hopeleſs perſevetthce 5% 

Shall we #ttribiſte the conduct of adminiſtration merely ts 

che phrenzy Which generally accompanies deſpair ? our 
than 'we ſay, that — in very elevated ſituations Affe 

ence of experience; that their 1) 28 


lifted above the in 
lime faculties, dwelling always upon their own gvlfeh If 


culations, diſdain to look down upon the events and Leki OS 
ties which inſtruct a ſwiniſh multitude—or to re: the 
leſſons derived from the common'becurrences of lite; and 
that therefore they perſevere, in deſpite of the open _— 
viction of former errors?—or ſhall we, as 1 believe we 
muſt, attribute it to another cauſe, more Kae ernie and _ 


more ſublime? 


Tes, citizens, all wii. Ge to be HAD t6 ot MEETS 2 
* dence in ſupernatural afliſtance ; which though fow, ie 
_ ſtars perhaps have told them, is ſure. In this opiniog „„ 
am confirmed, by having lately 6bferved, that our virtu- 
dus and Excellent NE. has got a freſh champion, _ 
| abc of moſt extraordinary and reverential charac. 
ter; and this not an. advocate who ops, like Mr. Burke, 
to fee the tar fall upon the earth,” before ſhe adinires it: 
Fe _ but one who ſoars: to the Rar berſelf, and reads ii 
them the book of fate by the optic glaſfes of ariſtocra- 5 
5 inſpiration. Im ſfrort, it Ne ve other than the”, ns 
Mrs. Williams; the far-famed fortune-teller, who boaſts - 
_ dedication, of her acquaintance with our moſt gra- 
cCious and excellent queen, and avows herſelf the cham- _ 
pion of trembling royalty. This heaven-inſtrufted Mrs. 
Williams —and ſurely a heaven-born miniſter ought to have a 
Fieaven- inſtructed 3 .— This heaven- inſtructed Irs. 
Williams tells our ſapient miniſter, in her new book of 
fate (price 28. Gd. and pray do buy it, it muſt be a — . 
Cious morſel!) that notwithſtanding the ravings of DIRT 5s, 
-. . this (whom by her ſkill in Judicial of rology, ſhe is enabled _ 
to pronounce a Jacobinical impoſtor) 


monarchy. will be 


* mh Cat - | 


© reſtored in France, that the Stadtholder will be reſtored © 

in Holland, and that the preſent houſe of Brunſwick 
(hich God grant!) will 0.1 to al VEE: * the 

| throne of Bricain ! ! DE: N 


- » if * 
4 . 
a Li . 
\ © . * 


* 
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Citizens, I cannot blame the miniſters of this country = 5 
for ſecking ſupernatural aſſiſtance; for they ſeem to have | 


| brought themſelves into a condition from which no natu- 


trial aſſiſtance can extricate them. They have not only 


made thoſe blunders I have already mentioned, but, worſe 


| _ than all, they have ſought to overthrow republicaniſm in 


Hande, and they have almoſt occaſioned it to triumph 
- throughout Europe; they have ſought to ihcreaſe the 


| uſurped power and ſovereignty of rotten boroughmongers, 


and they have ſapped their power to the very foundation, = 2 


Ailll the edifice of their high-built fame and glory ſeems 
tdtattering into ruins: and we may ſhortly expect, that 


- like Shakeſpeare's * baſeleſs fabric of a viſion it will : 5 


leave not a wreck behind.“ 


„ The plain and ſimple. fact is, and melancholy as it is 
relate, grieved at heart as I muſt feel at being com 
pelled to announce it to you, yet it is impoſſible to con- 


Cel the dreadful truth, that the principles of democracy I 
are ſpreading very wide „ | 


in this country. 


© = But I will not detain you, at this late hour, upon ſo 


melancholy a ſubject. I will therefore adjourn till Wed- 


*- neſday evening, when I will trace the cauſes of its dif- Þ} 
1 1 r indeed, for I am afraid that is impoſſible). * 


turned to the general advantage of the community, 1 


and rendered it conducive to the renovation, and tñle 
ni of our Bappy and glonous conflutution!!/ 
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RIGHTS OF BRITONS. 


— = iy 


- 6. * 10 the fornier volume of this work; 1 898 1 belt) 88 
ol inſertin ng extracts from ſome of the Reviews, and | _ 
e 


making references to others, relative to ſuch recent 


publications as had paſſed the critical ordeal. J take, the 
| liberty of repeating this practice on the preſent occaſion, . 752 
— by inſerting, verbatim; the only Review which has yet 
appeared of my Vindication of the Rights \c Britons,— 
1 his is, I believe, culiarly \uſtifiable in this inſtance :; 1 
EF of on is intimately connected with the <a; 
ed in the Tribune: it having a6, re- 
peated in the Lecture- Room, on the ſecond, third, and 1 
_ fourth nights of the laſt ſeaſon; and containing, in a 
Collected point of view; an abſtract of thoſe principles 
Which have actuated my political conduct, and which  _—_ 
1wuo.il be found diffuſed, in a more SPE manner, W 5 N 
JW 2 rer * iy diſcourſes. FR | = 


| as the work in S bo 
Lectures publi 


"I 2 


a F 8 Cnrricar Lbs July 1795, P- 2. . 5 N 
3 ne Me and Conflitutional Rights of Britons'to Annual "TS 

\ tGaments, Univerſal Suffrage, nd the Freedom of Popu EE 

22 n: being a Vindication of the Motives and Politicul „ 
22 of Fohn Thelwall, and 745 London Correſponding bo. 


Society, mn YON Intended to have bern delivered at the Bur 


"£8 the Old Bailey, in Confutation of the late Charge & El High 85 10 1 
3 . 


ea/on. Boo. 2. Symonds. 1795. 3 


5 no Mr. Thelwall informs us, in a Mon Ae Be” 
dur this pamphlet coritains only the leaſt important part = RR 
4 that ſtatement for which he ſtands pledged tothe public ; 

=. and which is ſoon to appear; under the title of a *Narra- 
 *< tive of the Proceedings of Government.“ He ſends this 
bvindication into the world ſeparately, that the inveſtigation 
of the principles upon which ; 
public to appreciate, with greater juſtice,” the practices by  — 
which his perſecutors aimed at his deſtruction. He aſſerts 
ttmat he would have delivered this addreſs on his trial, if he 
FF Had not been perſuaded to reſign his whole cauſe into the © 
bands of Meſſrs. Erſkine and Gibbs, whoſe profeſſional 
4 Knowledge. rendered them more adequate to the taſk of 
1 | ; —— the hoſt of crown 1 5 * were 9 Sw 


inſt hum. £1 * 


"No. REY * e « This TY | ny 


he has ated may prepare the 
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This advice; we are of opinion, was.judicioufly taken. 
However we may approve of many parts of this vindication i 
21 as a political diſcourſe, it could not have been confideres 
dy the jury as an anſwer to the ſpeeches of the crown law- W- 

pers; nor, however careleſs the author might have been of i 
5 Lis life, would he have acted the part of a wiſe man, had ⁵³ 
dae ſacrificed it for the mere pleaſure of delivering a ſevere 
_-* - = cenſure on the meaſures of adminiſtration. At the ſane 
- -- .___— time we do not diſpute the right he had to publiſh it in its 
pfreſent form, and think it upon the whole highly creditable MF 
do his talents as a political writer. There are many paſ- 
ages which might be ſelected for their eloquence, many 
for a nice and diſcriminating acuteneſs, and many for the WM 
uoneſt warmth of innocence, and the fervor of unbluſhing 
ꝝZzeal. His defence of univerſal ſuffrage we are not pre- 
pPeuared to agree with; and there are other openings left for 
Critical refutation: but, making allowance for a certain © We 
peculiarity of opinion, and for the circumſtances of the - 
WWW xriter, it is but juſtice to ſay that the performance is maſ- 


"of bs * 
l „ * 
* * 7 FS: 


_-  - terly, both. in matter and manner. 
general ſtyle and conduct of this defence, and contains a WM 


DDhbe man who is at liberty, can ſelect his ſociety; and 
iilii'f be truſts himſelf alone with a ſtranger of ambiguous 
character, or ſubjects himſelf to the miſrepreſentations 


© 


ABER, IR 8 dependent, he muſt abide the conſequences. 
Butñ diſeretion is as impotent as innocence, to guard | 
+, "© againſttheqnventive malice of the being, who, armed with 
tte warrantofa privy council, drags the victim from his 
dome, and excluding him from all choice of ſociety, and 
taal guardianſhip of diſintereſted witneſſes, can afterwards 
cCaoome forward in a court of juſtice, and deprive him of Þ# 
dais life, by ſwearing to circumſtances which, though 3 
they never occurred, are incapable of contradiction. FF 
ER; Bur: it is vain to cavil about particulars. + If looſe con- 
ee oerſations are once admitted as evidences of treaſon, # + 
J virtuous “.;, ꝗ m +: 
Veet, to the diſgrace of an Engliſh court of juſtice - to 
wd © the ſcandal of che Britiſh character to the indelible re- 
pfroach of that conſtitution, which thoſe who have violated } 
eeeeivery principle of it, continue ſo extravagantly 55854 ” 


=_ - 
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« a the cloſe of the eighteenth century, in a rams. 3 
= 2 for treaſon, is the feeble maſs of accumulative and 8 

© conſtru&ive charges bolſtered by. evidence of this con- N 
DS tem tible nature. . 
: *or this ; purpoſe « every tavern and e ks "IE ED 

2 5 n into which (rare viſitant as I have been to places 
of that deſcription) I may occaſionally have put my head, 
My hours of conviviality have been attended by ſpies and 
© ſycophants, my doors beſet with eve-droppers, my private 
DA bare = 5 
© Inquiſition, and my ookidedtial friends ſtretched on the 
= < rack of interrogatory, in order to extort from them the 
= < converſation+which, in the unſuſpecting hours of focial 
= *< hilarity, ye Goa been uttered at my own table. 
Hat it 
4 the monſtrous tale —that, unſatisfied with former arts 
= = deſpairing of ſucceſs, yet eager in the ſcent of blood, 
= © four or fivedaysbefore my trial, the agents of this wicked 


unted by the familiar ſpirits of an infernal . 


not be believed - poſterity will not =" 


« proſecution ſhould have ſent, in the name of the priry 


1 council, for a perſon known to be one of my moſt fami- 5 
==. © liar friends—known to be one of the witneſſes ſubpœena d 
don my behalf known, alſo, to have been entruſted con- 

- © hdentially by: my family, and my ſolicitor in the manage- 8 N 

maent of my de 

his lips, (let Mr. White or Mr. Ford contradict me, if 

3 <« this is falle! ſhould interrogate him on the mode of m 

intended defence, on the evidence I had to contradi& 


nce; and after clapping a Teſtament to 


« particular charges, and the ſubjects of thoſe private con- 


verſations which, in the unſuſpecting confidence of our 2 | 
1 fouls, we had — — — e 


85 b The ä will perceive, that, "ith relpect 5 3 
= Univerſal Suffrage, the Reviewers are not ready to agree 
with me, or Fit the force of my arguments, As they © 
have not, however, ſtated their objections, it is not bad hr. 
ſiole for me to anſwer them. I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf, here: 
23 fore, with announcing that this ſubject, in the courſe of a 
1 week or two, will be amply diſcuſſed in the Lecture. 
Room; and that, if I am not very much miſtaken, (which _ 
ST in ſuch a caſe is by no means improbable) every objection 
toa meaſure ſo conſonant to juſtice, and equalicy of rights, 
will be anſwered and overthrown,—as far at leaſt as thoſe 
Ws — * ene to * ä by, 


„ 
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TIE HORRORS OF ROYAL AMBITION. 
Frm the Berri f Banger, a Prom in the erben 1 


luci from 1 168. I 


0. N England! prodigal of blood!” 
5 Wha ſtygian fury urg'd this impious mood —-— 
Tuo rend thy entrails thus ?—while foreign foes 
With grim delight behold thy ſavage woes— 
See, with 99811 Joy, thy on victorious word e 
-  Turn'd on thy breaft, with wilful fury gor d. 
While the gaunt ſpefre of thy Martial Fame Potent | 
.._ +1; Floats, like a Ghoſt, a wandering empty name, 
FE Self. lain, and doom d thro? all the deſert land 
JJ -) * .- apanther guilt, and curſe her frantic Tall 5 
, hapleſs Britain! in a laterage, © 
I I fee thy N againſt they rights engage; 
See thee, in mad deluſion, blindly Pour - 
Devoted armies on a foreign . 
„ ðͤ ⁵ĩ c ̃ of tyranny, and buy ̃—m --i 
b inglorious fetters freemen ſhould "Pg £265. 0”. 
Blind to the ſchemes by artful ſtateſmen plan's : 23 
And Britiſh Freedom falls on Gallia's ſtrand: vet; 
Self, flain ſhe falls, in wild, miſguided zeal, 
And German deſpots whet the fatal ſteel; 
Then ſhout triumphant; to their legions Al, 
And hail the approaching hour of Britain's fall. 8 
Nor yet content might Titled Rage 3 
„„ Nor ſtop at Murder in her mad career 
„„ bolder Crimes their feudal Pride prevail'd: 
Fair Faith is flain; and Heaven itſelf afſaild. 
See: on the ſword yet ſtain'd with Vork iſn blood, 
The changing hero, in indignant mood, 


And back to life the ſinking faction draws: _ 
MWMhile he who late, the white roſe on his creſt, 
„„ ods ſtruggling Lancaſter” s aſpiring: -breaſt, 
| Nov ſtops doe blood; recals the fleeting 3 _ 
5 And vows to York's proud race diſmay and * 5 1 
Nov, front to front, in threatening wrath, behold 
F Thoſe painted targets and thoſe helms of gold, — 
FPrewhile whole proud devices, fide by fide, 


_  Throng'd the fame field, in amity allied; © KF 
And he who late ver ſome half-vanquiſh'd friend = - 
2 75 Ruſh'd, the e firm thield' 8 F to extend, 1 


Allegiance ſwears to York's ex * vis - 4 8 . 5 ON 
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: Now varb'd OO vengeance wings the thirſty dart, Lf 
Or bathes his falchion in the ſuppliant's heart. 
No link of friendſhip binds ; no kindred tie; 
And oaths in vain their feeble aid ſupply: _ 
Nor pious awe, nor bond of Faith controls; 
- (Limbs cas'd in ſteel, and adamantine ſouls!) 
Again they change, their broken leagues reſtore, 


And ſeal new perjuries in new ſtreams of gore. >. ES 


Their ready flaves with blind obedience turn 
Change as they change, and as they dictate burn: 8 
In either cauſe with equal zeal deſtroy; _ = 3 8 
0 Pleas d if their Lords the ſavage Fame enjoy. 
Chief of theſe noble locuſts in its rage | 
Sent by offended Heaven to ſcourge the age, 
Stern Warwick, proud in brutal might, appears 

Hemm'd round with flaughters, F feats 

His raging breath, omnipotent in ill! 5 


8 q 58 Is drawn to Rifle, and but flows to kill: 


Tyrants to tyrants in ſucceſſion riſe:- s 
+ His voice creates them ; and his frown NY . 
Behold him now the cauſe of Edward OWN, 


1 8 And lift the gaudy = x0 to the throne; 


That ſo the bo oy (whole'vices ſpeak his birth) | 
Sprung from the Imperial Spoilers of the Eart = 


25 With England's treaſures, and with e dames 


May ſoothe his follies, and indulge his flames.— 
= {2c erwearied Toils, extorted produce waſte PR 
In ſcenes of riot, and laſcivious taſte; | 


Tear from the aged Matron's widow'd bis. 


_ (Widow'd perhaps to prop his regal pride © Uk 
The vigin treaſure of her daughter's charms, 
On To lie polluted 1 in her daughter s arms; 


fe Or doom the huſband, in the bloom of — 


5 With guiltleſs 


2 To mourn the pangs of unrewarded truth; 3 
13 his branded Forchead 5 5 5 


And mourn in widow'd ſheets a living bride: 


While the roud tyrant, whom his wealth tas, 93 > 


- Feaſts on his wealth, and riots in his pains, - - 

Baut ſcenes like theſe the milder woes diſplay 
22 mark the ravages of kingly way: us 

And | panting Britain, mark'd with flau loving mY 


7X: Ami 


d theſe humbler crimes indulgent ſmiles ;— | 
| Pleas'd the ſhort ray of tranſient ; to gan, EE 


„ O'erlooks the princely vices in her train, 


And deems it bliſs nought heavier to ſupport 
| Ivan the ox do nn of a : waſteful court, 8 


eg ere 
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OE 101 in tears ether Helen came; 


Wich tears of oil to feed the dying flame, I, 
Renew the waſting fires of Civil Rage, 


And give to Slaughter's reign another age. | 
The Britiſh Paris feaſts his wanton ſoul. 


(For what are Kings, if Reaſon muſt control 9 
Fearleſs of injured Nevil's dangerous ire, 


. Hail's the fair ſovereign of an hour's - 8 
Aud Civil Diſcord lights the Nuptial Fire. 


Stern Warwick heard, as from the Gallic ore 1 


0 His proſperous ſail the plighted princeſs bore. 1 5 
He heard; and like at Es 
That ſtrikes ſome reverend Abbey's Gothic frame, 


underbolt he came, 


And while convulſive Nature rocks around 


EY . : Lay s it a ſmoking ruin on the ground. 
"7 (its ſtately fanes, its pageant trophies torn, 


And all that diſtant age s vainly mourn,) = 
While roſtrate crow 74.5" 
| Cruſh'd in the hideous ſhock, with babeard _ Soo 4 


s that worſhip in the quire, 8 


| expire, Kos 


RS hs Behold, again, 8 „ polluted bat, = 
I The vain, ungrateful libertine retreat; 
While monkiſh Henry, with his haughty | ucen, | 
_ __  (Wanton her heart, and inſolent her mein) 
_- This call'd frem exile. that the dungeon” s gloom, | 
_ Again the fickle diadem aſſume, 


And his tern power with grateful tranſport hail, N 


2 | Who turn'd ſo oft their ſanguine faction pale. 


Poor groaning land, whom a oor ills betray | 2 


Beneath an idiot's or a tyrant's way! 5 
Thy people ſlaves; a proud, but powerleſs throne, | 
Propp'd by the nobles force, and not its on; 

I Thoſe nobles, loſt, as all vain nobles are | 
Jo every liberal patiotic care! « 5 
Honour the excluſive name with which they grace „5 
The pompous vices of their ſelfiſh race! So 
Scorning the crowd upon whoſe necks the ride! 1 
Dead to each ſenſe, but Juſt and giddy pride! 
For them in war our wealth—our blood we ſhow” ry 
And what War ſpares, their Luxuries devour! 
IT beir gaudy crimes how long ſhall Britain brook, 
CES Ere het bold offspring ſnap the galling Yoke? 


* Swords and ſtrong arms their * ad their : 8 


Their ſwords again the faftious Barons draw— 


law!” 


2 | 85 faithleſs Edward Rill a hoſt attends, 


3 . * or whoſe paſhons are Fw friends : 
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Here, to this | che guilty turf a pears . 
Manur'd with blood, and wet with orphans' tears; 
And ſtill where howerth ghoſts with Toding _ 79 
To Fancy's ear of cull Þ [ 
That urg'd them, for Ambition's Eathloſs ſtrife, RR INE 


oe To light each fond regard of ſocial life; 


Iꝙ0 fly the virgin's yet untaſted charms ; 


Io leave unpropp'd a parent's hoary age, 
In ſome proud chieftain's quarrel to engage 3 3 | 
For midnight marches and the din of arms, | 
Or leave the widow o er her babe to mourn, -  _ 
And weep for joys that never muſt return! 1 1 3 
While they (what furies human boſoms tear!) 
Bled for the chains the riſing race ſhould wear. 
E lere, to the ſpot, the riſing ſquadrons throng, 
While kindred 1 9h drives each fierce hoſt along, 


And banner'd omens, gleaming through the air, 
Ihe direful iſſue of the day declare. =D 
Two raging dog-ſtars, ſcattering plagues and death, .. 


Flame in their van, and ſcorch the blaſted heath; 
This, darting far, its corruſcations ſends, 
And all around deſtroys—or foes, or friends 
With like contagion ſtrikes the random fire, 
Till all extintt the fatal flame expire: 


While that, ſtill raging with inſatiate blaze, | | 
Pours, in collected wrath, its blaſting rays; 
Shakes ober the foe its red deſtroying hair, 
That ſheds infectious horror and de pair; © A 
 Exhauſtleſs flames with peſtilential ire, EIT X ES 
And floods the enſanguin'd field with one wide vad: = 


ing fire. 
Such the dire omens through the lowering 6 


„ That o'er the hoſtile legions wave on high: 


For thus, while Death fhrieks out the hideous yell 
And hovering furies chaunt the direful ſpell,” 


Grim ofer their looms the fatal fiſters weave, — of 5 8 
And fiends of Havock the dire webs receive; 


Then haſte, and, ſhrieking, with portentous g lare, 


Oer their ſtern ranks the threat'ning fignals ear; 


Sound the loud blait; the general carnage hail: ry 
And wait the incenſe of the tainted gale. 


Too ſoon, alas! that tainted gale ſhall riſe, | 
| Blot thegriev'd air, and blot the weeping Kies! 
For, lo! they meet: wounds anſwering wounds they deal, 
' Strain the tough Yew, and drench the murd'rous f cel: 


Thro' kindred bands the mace— the falchion bew, | 
_ LT ſtrokes ed, and ROY gms DOT, ; 


ate com plain, | I 
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Feet, lingering, oft, with backward e de 14 Is 
* a ore. IS 
Wich cleuded radiance, and abated fires, 

.. , Weſtward meanwhile the ſickening ſun reifes; 3 
Involves his brow to ſhun the ſlaughterin, fight, 
And Night and Chaos threat the clofi ing cht - 

When now blind Chance, not Juſtice lifts the ſcales7 LOS 
- And Edward's fortune in the ſtrife prevails ; AN 
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Stone ones, FER and darts i in laughterin tempeſt rain; | 
And belms and hauberks ſheath the ran $in vain 1 5 
Heralds in vain the trophied targe fu apply; : | 


* < . N 
* 0 
” . I 
q * o ” 
* 


Steets, arms, and men — the dying and the ain. 


eft ſhields and broken lances uſele he, 8 
hile roll promifcuous o'er the trampled lats; h 


plifts the balance of eternal right; 
And, when 3 155 awful panoply afray d, 
Iadignant Freedom claims her guardian tid; 


| Zh Deſcends in terrots to the warrior maid : 


With Heaven's on thunders aids the Ncjed cauſe; 


And proud ambition's tyrant boſom awes!) 
Shock'd with a ſcene where Viblence and Pride 
And Perjur'd Guilt alone for empire vied, 
In darker folds her ſea- green mantle ſpread; , * 4 
And veil'd the beaming glories of her head; 
Talea from the i impious ſcene her bands away, 
And left to warring fiends the doubtful da 
„ though to ſcourge the factious race 175 it'd, 
And leave adread memorial tb mankind: 5 
The warrior cherubim her call obey — „ 
Taueir flaming falchions ſheathe, tate Sings ail; £5 
And ſeek the realms of empyrean day; Be 


The long- protected haunts of Albion's rocky 


FEYE og For Warwick, bent with one decifive blow. 5 
| To ſtrike deep terror in the yielding foe, 
_ © Calls his choice band, who yet inactive — 
To watch the changing fortunes of the day) 
With ſudden aid his phalanx to ſuſtain, 


© Inſpire the droo ing, and replace the fin ; 11 
When, lv! the banners flaming in the rear, 


D 5 N = Bp clouds of duſt while doubtful meteors "2 
1 To the * ranks « hoſtile Ang em 85 
e in & continued} | | 


8 And ſhouts loud echoing i in the ſtartled Ear, 


ET 8 The martial Spirit of Britannia's Iftes— „ 
( (Whoſe brandiſh'd lightniings aid the Pairiot tolls - - _— 
Ho: W˖hoſe ſteady hand, When Truth contends wil = pa — 
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Monarchy. Original- Meaning f the word KING © ; 
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IT. Pb nine Teng weed th this ee was as ö 
cCotlimencement, rather indeed" the continuation 'of . 
=. repbrt of the ſtate df pdpulit opinion. Ie 8 3 

tate, ab für as my means Woll "cable * Hand caridi diy . 
I wWhheWyor whit iy meals have berfh), Me prrae 3 
popular opinion, ſince I had the er of meeting . 
© Fand I eeneluded with 7 obſetVing, atid giving ou. 
3 fuck Jeaſbñs 46 peared to m neteffary to ew thatthere JF 
Wass coaſiterable inereaſe of the dermocraric principle m — 
—_ - - this cbüntryt 1 pro 6fed” then, 8f a future evening, 3 
enter imò de euuſes of this iherkale, and to ended vour to 
| — In point but che particular conduct of government to which 83 
5 we! are indebted for tis increſe. ö 
But, befbre 1 enter Into. the” icieufzf Cauſes in 227 5 
= ceffa by that Fſhould give ſome © xplanatfon” of my terme; e 
bdecauſe words of almöôſt every deſcription, "Sp 2 
__ abuſed in Alputes between contend E pa e 
Which T alldde, in partiemlax. It "frequently "4 appens, ——_ 
= _ thats zpellations "of the fligheſt yirtue'and erlebe = 
*  uſteddy 'theerneniies of liberty, as terms of the” moſt con- - J 52 
denn 2 reproach, = oo 
Wen we confider' me ufd 6f Hi dvd 3-7 Diinericy; v. - "5: 44 _ 
hid char chere are twö inter ifetations th be given to it; 25 W 
OK The Atiſtoctats are very fond of fixing an! inrerpretation to „ 
5 which” the Word never di 9, nor ever can, bear iy gas N i 
FT ary/other” language! e r R . | 
Aer se, bot der, two: Aae ſes,” in Shieh: BY JET — 
rn ena - &to uſe this word! If ' 2 
1 we look back to the real meaning of the term, WERal - 353 Y 
©" ne Ty rants he gra body of _ „5575 
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Now, a government by the great body of the people, taken 
in its ſtrict and original ſenſe, does certainly . 43 
pure. rbublic. Nay, more, it deſcribes a republic without 
any inlermediate order, ſuch as we now call a repreſentative 
aſſembly. But this is a ſyſtem whoſe advocates, in the 
_ preſent day, if any, are extremely few; for the improve- 
ment of political ſcience has enabled us to diſcover very 
cConſiderable defects in all the ancient forms of govern- 
ment: and it has been found that a democracy, purely and 
ſimply conſidered, can never exiſt, ſave, only, in a ſmall 
country, conſiſting, perhaps, of a ſingle city and a few 
miles of territory around it: Nor kven in ſuch a ſtate, 
can this ſpecies of government exiſt long, without occaſi= |] 
3 mal tumult and diſorder. Modern legiſlators, therefore, 3 
bave invented what is called a reprefentative democracy; __ 
Which is, in reality, if you adhere to the {tri definition 
of terms, no democracy at all; becauſe, if the repreſen- | 
a  tatives are veſted with the complete and full powers of the 
ſtate, I think I ſhall be able to ſtate to you, that this is tze 
don thing which really, juſily and properly, can be calldi 


Akiſtocracy, in fact, originally meant a government ß 
the wſen: and who can have ſo great a right to be deemed _ 
integrity, have been ſelected, by the great maſs of mankind, 
tcdtzo be their rulers and governors. This repreſentative de- 
maocraey is the real eſſence of what was formerly, theore- 
ttcally, called ariſtocracy ;— the realization of the viſions 
of ſublime philoſophers, who, in their attempt to diſcover 
due an ariſtocratic government ought to be conſtituted, _ 
Were never able to hit upon this project. They foreſaw, © 
Alndeed, as exery one would, that a country ought tobe gos 
verned hy the wiſeſt; and were, therefore, anxious to ; 
ee.labliſh a government of the wiſeſt; Plato in particular, |] 
conſidered an ariſtocracy—as the beſt government in the  _ . 


«a 2 


But how was this wiſdom to be diſcovered? Why, for- 

ſeooth, a few philoſophers, among the muſty cobwebs that 
bung about their cells, were to dictate, by a ſort of divine 

Tight, to the reſt of the world, and, like the prieſts of the _ 

dieluded multitude, were to triumph by a ſort of ſuperſti- 
tion, of which they' themſelves, were the authors, and 
one, could be expected to receive any 


* 


from which they, a 


© Having 
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Having given theſe two definitions of democracy, 1 | 
: think I ſhall be enabled to prove that every Engliſhman 


#14". 


ought, in reality, to be, in a certain ſenſe of the word, a 
democrat. I think I ſhall prove to you, that, what [ hall 


call conſtitutional democracy, onght to animate every breaſt ; 
| ought to glow in every boſom; ought to dictate to every 


intellect; and that it is only by cherithingthis glorious con- 72 
fſtitutional democracy - this emanation ariſing from the 


Principles, not from the corrupt practice, of our conſtitution 5 


Etthat we can ever expect to relieve ourſelves from the _ 
burden of immoderate taxation, and to attain the peaceful 
. and quiet enjoyment of the fruits of our talents and induſtf r. 


Let me then, 8 2 to 1 88 e . 5 8 


3 queſtion : £ 2 W's, WT „ py, 


 WHATIS THE CONSTITUTION OF BRITAIN : FE 


NS If we conſider the external forms of our vernment, we 
hall find that it conſiſts of a Chief Magiſtrate and a Se- 5 
vate of two chambers - the one elective, and the other here: 

ditary. If we conſider the deſcription of this government 


Which the ſpirit of our conſtitution has dictated, we ſhal! 
5 find it to conſiſt of King, Lords, and Commons in parka | — 


9 Non Citizens, to Atrios ties 1 "VE inde; 5 
| a every true lover of the Britiſh Conſtitution ought to be at heart IDE 
a Democrat. it is only neceſſary to conſider e meaning 3 


bh the plain, ſimple word Com nons. 


: I ſhould ſuppoſe, r the Bs 8 5 
TRE. of abuſive epithets that have been invented to obſcure tune 
real meaning of this phraſe, (ſuch as wretches, rabble, fwinſh — 


mullitude, and the like)—that it is ſtill impoſſible for any 
individual to be ſo dull, as not to know what the word 

Commons means. There is no man, not even Mr. Burte, . 
himſelf, in the very paroxyiſm of his frenzy, Who can 
_— miſtake a human being fora ſwine. No man can be ſoig- 


norant of the Engliſh language, as to ſuppoſe that the word da 
 wretch is a deſcription of- a claſs, or order of beings. ' _. 
There are wretches enough, indeed, in this country; ag 

woe to the wickedneſs of that ariſtocracy, which has made 

them ſo wretched! There are miſerable beings, indeed; 
but it ill becomes thoſe, who have plunged us into this mi- 
ſery this ſwiniſh ignorance, to reproach us with their | 

 erimes, and to think that their preſent uſurpations are a 
as 2 or re ſtill more abominable and atro= = & 
og * „ eious 0 
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cCious, The a is, that the wa Commons, iced its 
- 2 meaRIng with it. . Every body, when you talk of the 
as one of the conſtituent parts of our government, 
vs very well, that you mean the chief magiſtrate of 


5 — country, inveſted with certain powers arid authorities, 


_ for the benefit of the people. This is the expreſs 


by the conſtitution, for the benefit” of. the 1 


of his power: and the chief juſtice Eyre, himſelf. (Who? 


did not ſeem very anxious to make acknowledginents to th 


ED Friends of liberty) was obliged to declare in the outſet af 
Aris ſpeech, that it was only for the protection, adyantage 
And happineſs of the e that the laws of the country 


had raiſed particular fences around the perſon of the king, 


condition 


5 and attempted to make him inviolable from the attacks of. — 


common incendiaries, or individual violence, which re- 


1 


4 : Yonge e might diQate, or ambition lead to. The 4 then, . ] 


e Chief” magiltrate, —the executive power; an he, our 


cConſtitution tells us, is one, and only one, branch of the con- 1 1 
mtitutedd authority. By the Lords we very well know what | 
ds meant; though it would be difficult to find what is the 


* that title.” It is, ns very well N that, by Lords — 
we mean a certain number of individuals walking; ure 42 


. -_ other men, upon two legs; but, unlike other men, deco. 


8 rated with ſtars and garters, and ſuch other ornaments, as _ 


Sg you might have ſeen repreſented in gingerbread, a feu days 
ago, at Bartholemew Fair. They are called Peers, that is, 


3 com panions, equals and — of the King; tor ſuch is 5g I 


WE I believe the original meaning of the word, and the eu- 
ſtitutional ſenſe in which it is to be taken; becauſe every „„ 
Peer of the realm has a right to demand, Whenever gůe 


Vi chuſes, an audience of the king, and has 2 right to give a 


him his counſel and advice: leaving ĩt to 5 r 8 1 
ttutder that advice ſhall be followed or not. 3 

bus, then; having found out that king mean the only 32 

perſon we call king in the country, and Lords the whole f 


te perſons called Lords in the country, I ſhall conclude, = 
ttt Connons means all thoſe perſons Who do not preſume ** 
tobe conſidered as either kings or dords, or any thing elſe «of 


han mere common people. l 
It is true, there are ſome amphillious ts en 585 
nns one ſenſe Commons, but ho are called Lords by courteſyj; 


and. Mr. Mindlam and Mr. + Burke; by their metaphyſics, E 2 


Z "= apts 8 0 __ there. are nen Who 2 


ay * 3 . * . * 
. * "I » © 
q S ©S.2 x 
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may be called; commons Hy ALPS "Io. But if a pole : 


fſeſs the capacity, the hape, and.other attributes common 
to mankind, I conclude, that they are entitled, atleaſt, tg, 
be conſidered as commou men; and, conſequently,. that bx 

Commons in parliament all: mbled”,we: mean the demo- 
eracy of the country, who by their repreſentatives. are 
(ought to be I mean) eee in che e houſe of 


5 men. E 55s 24 ng % ib obey i r 


Thus, then, Citizens, the pen" — Grea Britain 


f may be properly defined a. democracy, admitting, es ERS 


ture of ariſtocracy in its legiſlature, and adopting an here. 
diary Chief Magiſtrate, to be reſponſible for be . 


3 3 5 of the laws, and who is called the g.... 
Citizens, Modern theoriſts for modern theoriſts we 
_" have had in abundance, Who have. been very anxious, 


neral denunciations againſt modern theories, to abuß 


1 £ | themſelves. . Mr. Bur „ Mr. Pinalam, Mr. Halde, and fare £9. 


"20 other champions of the fallen cauſe of chivalry, are a little 


confounded. at che old conſtitutional language Which, lam - 
pers of two or three hundred years ago, were accuſtomed. — 
to uſe. They do not like, to heax of the Britiſh Commons - . 
| wealth: for commonwealth and republic ate they know 
moans; and, therefore, they. have hunted-jor new. 
> theories and new goined-phraſcs, and have choſen te. ufo e 
8 very curious phraſe, azxed mazarchy. + wot os wth 
Nov, if theſe gentlemen, inſtead. of ſtudying metaphy- ES Io 


= tics, had choſen to Ry their dictionaries A little, they 


Y nerchy means a gpverpment in Which the lupreme power OE 


KN and auyiority, are, veſted: in: one perſon. How that · can be, | 


ad yet, Londs and Commons have a right to ſhare the 
 powerandatthority with him, is a paradox that Will re- 


= quire all the ſubtlety of theſe metaphyſicians to explain. 


he fact then is, chat, infieadot alk ing of -2 MRA . 


5 narchy, we ought to call our governr ant a limited or — 


g 1 85 ſtrainad democracy; the theory and the max ims of our go- "FL 
vernment teaching us, that: it ĩs fer the Jake-of the dem- „ 
ctacy (that is the great body ofthe people) chat all or , 


bh _ apd.1nſtututions are made; and hat. all conſfituted: fange = „ 


Bc tignarics ares: in reality, as they always muſt be in practices = 5 


whenever practice is called for, ſubordinate to the grand 1 


3 the welfare of that great botly# om tohom all pomeres- * 


: Wu 3 whom PORT ng ta he exarc e.. fm Fro + 
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Ho, hen, came this government to be called a mi 
 , monarchy?—or how can a monarchy be mzxed? Lately, 
indeed, they ſeem diſpoſed to get rid of the mxture, and the 
chief juſtice Eyre, in plain and direct terms, calls the go- 
__ _vernment of this country a monarchy. © To pull down and 
& © ſubvert that glorious fabric the Britiſh Monarchy,” are 
Riis plain and unqualified words. Let me aſk this learned 
lawyer, Who made it a monarchy? Not the anceſtors he talks 
of. They made it not a monarchy ;—a deſpotic governm-nt 
© of one. They velted, indeed; in the hands of one man 
we executive power; but the real ſovereignty, the right of 
making and altering the laws, they veſted—or, if ibeie 
language be ſuppoſed an image of their hearts, they meant 
do veſt, in the great body of the people, by their repreſen- 
_ - _tatives by them choſen: imagining, that their councils 
would he rendered the more wiſe, by having a houſe, filled 
with men welleducated and of ſuperior knowledge, which 


; they called a Houſe of Peers. But little did they foreſee, MF 
© - "that in ſome future period—not at the cloſe of the 18th - | 
Century; it will undoubtedly be the 19th before it takes 
plwKhce.— Little did they foreſee that, in ſome future period, 
boxing and brutality were to be the qualifications of the er- 3 
mine robe: and that pimps and paraſites were to be deco- 
_ © rated with thoſe ornaments, which, if they are to be worn 
at all, ought to be the badges of honor, virtue and aQtual . - 8 
But theſedearned men, happening to underſtand more of = 
languages than principles, and being able by the uſe of theſe 
_ Jlanguages, toconfound together the words King, Rex and © 
Monarel, therefore, endeavoured to make you believe that 
2 ingdom, a government by a Rex, and a monarchy are one and 
JJJJJJJJJCCCCCCTCCTTCTTTCTCCTVCVCCCCTTTTTCTCTCTCCCTCCTTTTC0 
But let us enquire the meaning of the word King; and 
wee ſhall find it to be of a very different ſignification from 
tze words rex and monarch; as a learned etymologiſt in- 
25 4 forms me—for I profeſs myſelf to be but a plain man, and EY 1 3 . 
neither etymologiſt nor ſcholar. I want to diſcover the 'F 
truth; and a truth of fix minutes old is as much revered *FÞ- 
by me, as a truth that has the ſtamp of 6000 years. Words / 
and derivations, therefore, have little to do in deciding m 
principles. I will uſe, however, when I can, the knowledge 
of others to any good purpoſe. King, then, is an old Saxon 
Word, or rather a contraction of an old Saxon word. It _ 
is derived from the word tonning, which was ſometimes 


lie 


"un rafauun. 215 


Thus, then, in reality, King means the cunning ly 7 2 
Vou will pleaſe to remember, however, Citizens, that 1 


do not mean to © call the KING a SOLOMON” 1 
IT have been once tried for High Treaſon for calling the 
king a Solomon already. Mr. Groves, you know, alias Mr. 
Pesquell, after faying that I ſpoke in the moſt eontemptuous 
and reproachful terms of his moſt ſacred Majeſty, when 


he was aſked by the judge what he meant by contemptuous 


and reproachſul terms, faid he had“ heard. me call the. _ 
King a So omon! You have heard the old proverb, that 
the burnt child dreads the fire. I am determined, there: 
fore, never to call the King a Solomon again; being. —_ 
well convinced that it is as high treaſon to call the King a. 


_ Solomon, as it would be a high abſurdity to all any of his 72 
1 mini ders by that name. 


However, Citizens, to be a little more grave, the = 


ME. = ſimple fact is, that Kings, according to our ancient Saxon TI $E 
_ conflitution, and according to the original meaning of the 
word, were perſons of eminence, choſen to fill the office ß 
Fit magiſtrate, on account of their ſuperior wiſdom real! 
or ſuppoſed. I ſay choſen: fos notwithſtanding the boaſtse 
made by the ſupporters of divine. right of lineal deſcent 
from the God Moden, or the devil knows what other gods, 
or godlngs I will venture to affirm that, legally ſpeaking, 
th: crown of this country never was hereditary, till the revolution 
in 1688; and that at thts ve ry lime it is only hereditary, under 
_ certain reftridtions: that is to ſay, upon condition of a ſtricte 
compliance, on the part of the Houſe of Brunſwzct, with 
the compact and terms under which the crown was 


granted. 


Citizens, It is is very true that | our 1 PEAS a> had a "PIER =} 
+, | notion, ſo ancient, and conſequently, fo venerable is pre. 

_ Judice! that wiſdom: is confined to particular r 
And, therefore, they always choſe their Ring or their cunning —_ 
mum from one particular. family; but that they did chi fs 3 
aim, is evident to every one who has read the hiſtory — 
= His country. They. did not always take the elder ſon, in 
1 1 reference to the younger. An infant or idiot was never 
3 8 fifered to reign upon the throne ; and, if they had the 
misfortune to be miſtaken in their firſt choice, they re- 

HEE * * evil oy aun him — and 88 up another. 


Tu. 


hounced 3 and ſometimes cunning —and. from 828 
_ cunning or kenning len and King. 


— oem een 20 
tothe throne of Great Britain by che divine right of lineal 
A 8 - and conſcious, even in that barbarous age, that power Was 
wer principle, And- that poffeſſion is but an unquiet ſtate 


3 nee true, Wick hieh 


„F! aun. 2 

8 . 2 b Weile iel 2 * 
This was the practice of bür FIRE? Ates and 1 
any Hiktortan to contradict the #lertion, and bring 
'of "difiory to ſupport'h his contradiction; 

3 . was the practice alſo, after the iafes by that 
| Und of plunderers ron Normai fu eee f How a 


Did the baſtard o Sweet, ke vank dt zn dn See 8 — 1 


5 deſtent Certainly not: he ſeized the throne by power; 15 


_ . without ſome ſemblance, at leaſt; of right he aſſembled the 
fares of the! countxy, and'proctred himſeff to be formally = 
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= w Re content of the” fates” of Yo 1 0 * 


5 _ ke queathed his crown to his ſecond Jon. That Tecond 


"hn 8 fuccxeded by his third, in violation of Rt is 
. now fodfifhly called the right 6. primogeniture. And in 
fact, if du trace the whole line of kings; from the time 
of the Norman invaſion” to the period of the revv16tivn, _ 


ii 1688, you wilt find that there neter were more than three 


88 | 555 2 : ferſars of the ſunt family; hd, from” father To „on, took the 


ä regular deſcent, and feld it during the period 'of thitr na- 
miu bits. Some eircumſtante or other Ncenneener real 
ceulection, ſometimes pretended election, and ſfometimes 
nufurpation and violence, under colour of election) — x: 
one and fet another upon the throne. Nay, to take no. TO 
nsptice of. Henry {25k who, could claim no ſort öf de. 125 'S 


in- the orthodox code er dur law, being no fort of rela- 

ton eicher to is father ot his mother. Setting him 

aſide, we-fnd Henry VIII. "(convinced of this truth 
e which Fam now 'enforcing) occaſionally felling n 0 
Parliament (u alſo had 4 tolerabhy obſe quious parlia- Rn 


: 22 5 the "Head of one or other of his children aft às his ca- 


of courfe, Aofdin, 1 mne prifettion of — 2 5 eee = 8 


ment!) to get them to ſettle the deſcent of th: crown on 
8 happeii "to WAxte or his paffions prompt: 
| nk my poſitioh is provet; and F could enter 
D into a longer detail if it were 3 Which it is not. 


SY 1 every iti can \ ſatisfy himſelf by aa 


\ 


"Ts TRIBURE. => ©: 


iſtory, that till the revolution of 1688, there was no ſuck 5 


| thing as a legally e bereditary ſucceſſor to the crown 


of this country. 
For what then was the. renden in 1688 8 5 
Every man who pretends to be an admirer of the cht - 


tmtution of this « country, as then eſtabliſhed, muſt acknow- 
| ledge that it was made, not for the purpole of enflaving _ 
: wr of further emancipating the people. Well, hen. 
hat is the reaſonipg that reſults from this? Our re- 
volutigary anceſtors had found that certain inconvenien- DID 
ries, and very great ones too, reſulted from this Ipecies 
_ of elective. ſucceſſion. . They perceived; and rightly RC 
2 crown, ſuch as it has always been held, is much too 
8 eat a temptation for ambition, much too important anob- _ 
| beck to be made fubject to what is called election; but what, 
Ander circumſtances of ſuch ſtrong temptation, "muſt —_ 
_— | az to, or found itiglf upon, civil war, rebellion, or inte: 
| _ tine commotion. But citizens, though they elabliſhed an 
S_ hereditary throne, under certain reſtrictions, which it is 
FF not now neceſſary for. me to dwell 2 ex the qe 3 
. not mean to abandon the Ts pogn SS 
= - x belles, if they had thought a little more 3 . 
EE they would have found that the only way to Keep it en- 
| rh. tire was to introduce an immediate reformation into it: 6 
1 wo deſtroy the ſubterfuges of corruption, by means of 
_ *_ Which that repreſentation may be To debilitated as to be. 
rendered a mere. nullity—a phantom—or, to ſpeak more 
properly, a kend-like inſtrument of oppreſſion, veiled is . 
| RR... angelic ſemblance of Liberty. To prevent _ 
= cieatly direted t this objet, have. reſtored che people 0 e 
| _ their natural and unalienable right (confirmed dy the _ | 
e their couſtitution,) the right of annual part 


y propoſed. to. Pun entire. 


No. XXV. 


„5 Well . if it be 8 . FACE FRY 3 
democracy was the baſis and foundation of the Bricith * © 
_ conſtitution ; If it. de drue that the revolution in 1688, , 
was not my for the purpole of weakening liberty, dt e 
the purpoſe of ſtrengthening . — a right to coa- i 
dclude, that democracy is of right, the baſis of dur govern- 3 
ment; and chat we ought 40 confeder the government of this. 
he 6 as 0a — 3 — at the 2 1 | 


. . cond, were equally dreadful 
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in a perſon whom woe call, not 4 Movanen, but a KING. 


Izbis then is a ſenſe in which the word democracy is not iS 
only juſtifiable, but proper; and to vindicate the democracy is 
1 a2 legal, equally conſtitutional, as it is conſiſtent With. : "So 


fundamental principles of juſtice and of reaſon. 


512 this ſenſe, and in this only, I beg the audience will n- 
derſtand me, when I recommend the purification and ſupport 
33 cemocracy of this country, and a zealous attachment to 1 
dee principles of that democracy. 1 
But, Citizens, it has been obſerved. by Hume, 1 he _——- 
Rr, brings a great number of fafts to ſupport this part of his ob; 
ſervation, that the government of this country, which for a 
long while before had been running 1 towards fort f 
. . had, when he wrote, that is to 
- for a conſiderable time been ſetting very ſtrongly in towards 
abſolute monarchy : ahd this man, who calls himſelf a Briton, 
3 has the degeneracy of mind to declare, that abſolute monarchy y 
is not only the natural tendency of the government of Britain. 
5 DISCO: DE but the defirable end to which the conſtitution ought to arrive. 
But while weoriſts of one deſcription are talking of pro- 3 
NS RET mti the power of the crown, and increaſing the monar chic 
8 authoxity; ; and while theoriſts of another deſcription are tal. 
- .,_ ag of ſupporting the dignity of the democracy, by veſting 1] 
| „ powers in the Hou e of Commons, the loin and ſimple = ; 7 
B ine that the government of thts country, practicalh Jprating, —_—. 
s longer ether a demucrach, or a monarchy, nor a mixture „ 
„ _— and democracy; but a A oligarchy, conſtituted by 
N of borough-mongers, who Have ſlolen at once the liberties * 


Aa and abuſed the prerogatives of the crown. 


; TOTO 25 o theſe men every ſpecies of reformation, ever 24 ö A A 
8 of diſcuſſion, ſeems equaliy abborrent and fri & AI —  - 
1 and the conſtitutional . whieh L defcribed in 2 25 * —_ = 
3 tendency f Every thing that ſhould have a —Þ ⁵⁶ 
| 9 to give any ſway or in 3 to reaſon, or to throw. _ 
8 651 into He hands of the people, appeared pfor- - 
3 midable. that they looked with equal 3 and hatred 
IP OED N the moſt moderate reformer and the moſt violent revo- | 1 
„„ „ 3 of 3 — 
min in France: a revolution which, I willbe bold to ſay, attic 
3h ** —— * * ä of foreign RO it Was 
. a | " _ 


ay, fifty years ago, 5 


"a the check and controul of an hereditary - Ns 1 
fu _ called a Houſe of Lords, and vefling the executive goternmeſit x 


A Catia an —— 4 % 3 1 . 
* g 5.7L Me : & 4 
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Auna upon which they 


- «are not believers in gh 
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2 — by the machinations of Pit and his 8 5 
cLonducted tay principles ſo philoſophical, with a humanity 
ſo aſtoniſhing, and with a beneyolence fo enlivening, that it 
nas almoſt lifted one's ideas of the human ſpecies beyond the 
ordinary level upon which we have been uſed to contemplate | 
| them, and painted to us that regenerated country as a nation 
of philoſophers indeed or rather of a guardian gemi dropped 
from the ſkies, to reſtore peace, wiſdom, and happineſs, to 
| , every quarter of the globe, Oligarchic uſurpers dreaded, 
F however, the appearances of ſuch a revolution: they dreaded „ 
it more than they would have dreaded even the ſanguinar _ 
proceedings which, by their artifices, have fince taken place, 
0 Las openly boaſted their hopes of a re- 
* Novation of that ſyſtem, which would be friendly to the con- 
”  _ inuation of the orderly regular governments of tyranny ang 
= corruption, among the nations of the continent, and to te 
3 fſyſtem of rotten boroughs, by which the people of this oo. 2 


try have been ſo long oppreſſed, taxed, and inſulted. 


VMien whodread the truth, and who have a cauſe to ſupport, RE TP 
1 Wboſe moſt charaQteriſtic attribute is a rottenneſs at the 3 
Core, always attempt to calumniate thoſe who enter into dif- „ 
ceuſſion. And I remember a couple of little 3 — 2 
Find, which perhaps will form ſome degree of parallel to the 
----; wings of Mr. Burke and his followers. The former of —* 
| theſe is from an « Eſſay on Demoniac Poſſcfions,” printed in a 
=. recent volume of the «Tranfattions ofthe Manchefter Society,.) 
in which there is a quotation from an old book, written bya  ? 
poious divine of the church of England, one of ow 1 
Zentlemen, whole holineſs may be diſcovered by their lmnn 
© E and who are vulgarly called Biſhops. | is venerable © 
' and right reverend book was written to prove the exitenae of '-' - Þ 
| . _ _ vitches ghoſts, and ener 3 and = oly man who wrote 
it ventures to ſay, that, if you b Ds to doubt the ex= © 
iſtence of witches, ghoſts and ho — farewell to al! k 
wmwmuoqpes of the — of your wicked ſoul; for 4 as it i Aa 
well-known maxim, that they who are for no Biſhops . 
& for no King; ſo it is vally well known, that they wha 3 
ET 2 witches, cannot be believers - 
in God.” —The _—_ anecdgte has come to me only in Aa 
traditionary way: you mult not therefore expełt chapter and 
verſe. But I am told that one Mr. Toplady, in one of his 
ſublime and terrible orations, laid down a maxim equally 
5 eee of the * e W 5 


ET. „ 


of the 


r THz TRIIBUNE. 


„ +5 


and the * FER Oe « makiog a wide an 
& ſwallowing down the whole of the 3 ide guy a0 


ks once, without any chewing. According to him, if once on | 


begin to. waver and enquire, you. are Jah and the 


erdition are theſe: from Calvi on go to 3 5 


. 2 n, from Aminzamſm to deniſe,” from Ariam/m to 


Saamſn, from Seamaniſm to Deijm, Team Dem 18 5 
Ain and from 4thei/m to the Devil. a 


In the ſame way argues that mirror of political 88 


35 MM.. Bur e-- for intolerance, religious os political, 1 18 he 2 
ume in principle; and muſt conſe que ntly appeal to the N 
lame mode of reaforing. It tale enquiries, fays bes: 
In eſſenee, at leaſt, if not in words—if theſe enquiries are 

permitted to go on in the world—if political —— 5 
Are tolerated by the regular governments of Europe, from; 
-_ _ overthyowing the deſpotiſm of France, they will begin 
0 te form the corruptions of rotten” bar 
7 3 . ye © mop rotten b 


3 * 4 Sos hey ng at Si taxes, they will attack -* rnd 
=. — caſtle of the Brateſh Conſlitution itſelf, 3 — 
me venerable remains of feudal riechromancy, - 6. 
5g Jon the magic tripos of anceſtreal in piration; and hurl — 
N from his chair ; throw all things into 

3 anarcby, and thence fall headlong into 85 pony = 

EF. In the ious hope therefore of aring us from this ca- _— 2 
5 wa all, he wiote the moſt raving and fanta. 
- 2 ſublime and ſcurrilous, paltry and magnificent, and * k 
Nw - way: moſt aſtoniſhing | -book ever - ſent imo the 
= d. A book, 1 will venture to fay, which has made 
„  - mn democrats, among the thinking part of mankind,  F 
can all che works ever written in anfwer to to it; or all 
ſttte labours of thoſe; who according to the cant phraſes, —_— =. 
and: nonſenſical. jargon of our miniſter and his agents, 
organiſe 3 and ern confuſion, in every — 55 


Non; and from attacking filaces 
oceed to grumble at -enormos laxes ;— 


of the world::: „ 


= 4 6 8 IL will venture to fay, that it is impoſſible for any BE 
= waking m, really meditating upon the co nes I 
As and principles which every now- and then 1 


|  efcape from the pe 


| of this Burke, even-in:this very pub- 
9 e IT 


. 


ee 


5 a ee n ä * bis 5 
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nmiate. I confeſs for my own part, that this was the im 
min the book made upon me. I had like many l 
educated in the high veneration of certain high-ſounding 
words, and could 75 think that any thing could 0p e 1 | 
be wrong in ſo glorious and happy a confittution, as . 
joyed by tas moſt favourtd corner of the world, where fell 
ty bloſſoms like the primroſe revery þ 7050 2 * EA 


[ 1 - : & * PF 
n nne 1 4 N 
P p n 
s 1 * 


e 3 bet = ge — cus 48 2 


1 own concluſions,. and aſſerting 


. 4 To de. led. any ltere. than blindly,. t he- followers „ 
TR e not 3 at leaſt rat Ek 
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= fda ate built—itis impoſſible far any man, be 


is prejudice ever ſo ſtrohg, to read that book without being | 


Convinced, that Mr. Burke is entirely in the wrong; 4 


that the truth Les on the. fide which he is ſo eager N = 


ineſs towers like the lofty oak in 7 
when I came to read Bz s book (and 


_ fional reaſon for reading it with 5 i * be 
I was aſtoniſhed to hear the 1 man talk of the revolution in 
18597588, as of an act by which the privile and liberties 
_— of the people were taken away! as an ac by which our $4 
 Anceſtoes relinquiſhed for ever 2 natural and impreſcrip- „ 
iible right, to which formetly be ſeems to admit we 5 


night have laid ſome claim. Forks 


ving freedom to France, becauſe To io . 


3 3 Kan cure . degree of ſobriety in the propoſitions 1 : 3 
= fe by the leaders in any public aſſembly, ey ought to re 


« in ſome degree, perhaps to fear, thoje-whon they con 


Wen 1 found him bim laying down POE fo con- „ 
1 tradicbory to ſenſe and hiſtory; and when I found him ii 
|  onder to throw unmeritted calumny on the friends of _..-- 4 
RE herty, repreſenting: a woman whoſe monſtrous mow. 4 

Would haye rendered her an object of diſguſt, but for the 
ES ſituation in which the accident of birth hal 
HS Placed her, 4s a. ftar deſcendi ming ſrom heaven upon the _ 
earth; to warm, illuminate; 


cheer mankind —when 1 3 
found. him layiag: down. principles Which deftroy his 
* EA, which. deſtroy bis 
5 own principles. — hen I found him, in the ſame break 
= aer, the right of a people whom he calls free, to julgs 
du of: their rulers, and „ 
= . the ed that fuck rulers ought to conſult the feel- „„ 
—_—_— ng, e it wa was im ſible 25 the = _ 
= Fa de ca con ara) embly of. France, to effect their 


rejecting with aicdain 5 
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That is fay, the people muſt either be driven like wild 
= As elle they muſt enabled to judge for themſelves: 
Aud how are het to be enabled to judge, but by that 
" , ery diffuſion of information, the very mention of ex- 
__ tending which to the Swingh Mulntude, throws Mr. Burke 
Ante fuch paroxyſmsof frenzy — To be led otherwiſe 
chan blindly,” ſays he, © the followers muſt be qu 
ziel, if not fox actors, at leaſt for judges ; they muſt 
ede judges alſo of natural weight and authority; — not the 
flactious authority of tyranny and wealth but NA. 
TURAL WEIGHT AND AUTHORITTY!!P'—— + 
Wen 1 found in this farago, every part of which, 
= that is not founded in groſs falſehood and miſrepreſenta- 
* ton, militates in principle againſt his own concluſions, 
nothing (to ſpeak in Johnſonian phraſeology) but =: 
Fei of ſublunaty, the contradictions of reaſon, and the tor= © 


. 


EZ _ of ſoptaitation, could I avoid ſuſpecting, that there 
was * ſomething rotten in the State of Denmark, which 
mis State Juggler wanted to conceal from view; and 
ttamat there was in reality fomething ſo excellent in the 7 = 
Wh; _ principles eſpouſed by the French Revolutionfls, that it 
ws impoſſible for a man even to write againſt them 
without promoting them? The fact is, that nothing can 
de fatal to truth but ſilence (or commotion). Do bunt 
write or ſpeak, no matter how abſurd the principles you 
ſet out upon, and it muſt: triumph. Nay, perhaps the 
bdbdbeſt way to 3 an enquiring age, is to Write 
away againſt it as faſt as you poſſibly aan. 
2 be writing of this book was certainly one of the firſt © 
Active cauſes of the growth of democracy in this country. ©: 
Diſcuſſion was no doubt conſiderably. promoted by the 
immortal writings of Thomas Paine, Joel Barlow, Thomas 
| Coofer of Mancheſter, James Macintoſh, and many other 
_ © cnhpghtened men, who took up. the pen to vindicate the 
_ *__ revolution of France: little imagining that becauſe they . FF 
© Had thus vindicated the French revolution, perſons in this 
country, fome of whom had never read their books, were 
do be tried for high treaſon ffor that which they had IM 
JJ Z ts EOS. 


But However theſe books aſſiſted,” and undoubtedly E 3 
_ they did very conſiderably aſſiſt the progreſs of the cauſe 
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Ver ate to look upon him as the great father and art pro- 
8 of the principles of democracy in this country. 


ut mark the ſtep that followed !—It was thought that 


the reading of theſe anſwers would be a very pernicious. 


thing indeed. It was never attempted to pravent perſons. 


from reading the book itſelf: for you know there is na 
harm in reading or inquiring upon on ftde of the queſtion— 
Pg but to attempt to 7 * O tts moſt * and 
on the oppoſition ſide, all regular governments will agree 
that the £441 ought to be roi as much as poſhble.- 
 * Shackled, therefore, it was reſolved it ſhould be; and the 
Diabolus Regis (as in ancient times the king' s Attorney Gene- 
ral was called) the Diabolus Regis, that is the King t Devil 8 
was inſtructed to launch forth the ſubterranean thunders of 
his legal Pandemonium. Proclamations wete immediately, 
HEN iſſued to forbid the people to read or think but the devil was. 
in the people (not the King's Devil, but Tom Paine's Devil, 
odr a devil of ſome other deſcription) and the more they were 
forbidden to read or think, they did but think and read tue 
more. Theſe proclamations inſtead of preventing their ca.. 
. enquiry, made them enquire with more avidity, 5 
and judge with greater profundity: and I underſtand it was 
very common, on market days, in little country towns, for . 
the country, people who had never heard of Paine's name 
J before, to go to the little book - ſhops, and, not knowing any 
other way to aſk for it, to make „a underſtood by 
—_— Why Maiſter, we want that there book we 
| _ < mauntread.” Thus were proclamations againſt —. 
rats, a ſecond effective cauſe of 3 the e = © 
1% of democ 38 
Proclamations not 8 the next wing was to ys 
5 proce to proſecutions: accordingly we find, that men 
ae been proſecuted by wholeſale, fome for writing books, 
=_ © others for having publiſhed them, and others for having 
read them. For my part, my caſe was a little ſingular; ;; 
for I was proſecuted, and that to the Jeopardy TV 
or not having read them. Joel Barlow's book, in particular, „ 
2 which was "one of the things from which large extracts 
ere read upon my Trial, I had never ſeen till after my | 
: acquittal. Since, indeed, I have read and admired it very _— 
much: for I thought it neceſſary, as I had been in danger 


1 bog * age it, that 1 Oe: know what it con- 5 
s _ tained. 


ch That : 


> 7 . 
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- Thix ebceltent and worthy citizen, PI wat a6 to = 
ie ferme in the univerſity of which he was fo orna- 


OS em {ice for RE written a hook profeſſedly 


8 into uu ierbhtom for preaching { ſermons in w 


— ious, was thrown into 


witha view of en by contending parties, and pre- 
venting the exceſſes h 


aud every man 2 that 


the mad extravzgances of miniſter were 115 ing us 7 
ich i 


 candifcover what were the Neue, that were called al ; 


- ſour years; and Holt, the printer of the Newark Herald 
while the Dale of R cbmond and Mr. Pitt are the pringipal 
 mnembersof the cabinet of this country; is actually ale. : 


_  - exited, condemned, and "impriſoned, fot re-publiſhing the a 4 f . 
ter which the Duke of "Richmond, Mr. Put's patriotic 


my A 


gate, Where he is to WB 1 


-fo induſtriouſty difſeminated di pro e co%¹ = - 


_ 8 containing the beſt and only means o 
_ conftitution to its ancient vigor pry. A 
But it was not enough to profecute men fot Books. 


|  Verjured ſpics, men known to be inflamed with the utryoſt —_ 
rancour and hatred againſt the parties, were permitted to = 
wear in courts of juſtice, from their looſe recollections of WF. 
_ converſation ſtill more looſe and unpremeditated ; and, 
upon fuch evidence, men were condeitined for ihdiſcrete —_ => 


and idle words: words which, not being deliberatelyſpoken 


ought to be conſidered, as all haſty and unpremeditate; 


© words muſt be in the view of candour and rea lan: as per- x 4 


SIE fey 1 maocent. 


Breillat was © is for expyeſſions of this kind; al- 


25 i : ledged by his proſecutors to have been uttered almoſt a year - | 


reſtoring Aur- + 3 - © 


bdefore the time of his proſecution. In the hour of 1ne- 3 
_____- briation, in a coffee-houſe, the maſter of which gave the | 


information, poor Ho gion was taken into cuſtody, craqm-:H 


. Z | med in a vile d ngeon ; and now forſooth lies in jail, for ] 2 
laughing over a bargain, which no good man will a prove, mm 
| made between the Prince of Heſs Cal and the 2 of . 1 


Hanover, reſpecting the ſale of their ſubjects at £30 ger” E 4 
wms; and having therefore called is molt ſacred and au 


. guſt majeſty * 4 Hog-butcher!“ What is majeſty if it 


can be wounded by a nick-name ?—And who ever heard _— 7 
pdf any profecution commenced againſt that moſt infamous 
fltlanderer Ednwide Burie, for calumniating the ftill more 

ä and auguft R of the people by calling them 
5 ES... cs Vet for this fooliſh TOS * ank 1 
3 | — 1 
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buffoonery, (while the ſpectacled buffoon of St. Steven's is 


Pet at large) is poor Hodgſon, forſooth, alſo, confined in 


Newgate, with a fine upon his back, in violation of the 
Conſtitution of the country, Magna Charta and the Bill of 


Rights, which expreſsly (ay that no judge ſhall, at his peril _ , 


lay unconſcionable fines upon any man, which muſt weigh 
nim down for ever, There he lies loaded with an enor- 
maous fine, evidently. for the expreſs purpoſe of keeping , 


ST him a priſoner for life: becauſe thoſe who impoſed the fine, 0 . 


FF Know that neither he nor his connections are worth the fum 


of money fixed upon his head. 


Er I The caſe of poor Froft was ſtill wore wicked. He had 


been drinking with his friends at a coffee-houſe, in a 8 TS 

room; and was retiring to his home, when a man ſtopped 8 

nim as he was going through the coffee room: I think _ 

you are Ciſizen Froſt”—* Yes, I am —“ You have ben 
in France lately? —“ Yes, I have. - How do you find | 

( things going on in France! — Oh very gloriouſly, 

* *< every thing goes on juſt as it ought. '—< Oh you are a 


A [liberty man; vou abe for liberty and equality I think.”= 8 


Ves, Lam for liberty and equality.” —* What for liberty + 


and equality and no king?” — Yes Sir, for liberty ana 
*, __- equality and no king — What are you for liberty and 


equality and no king in England?” | Vexed and indig- ö 


nant as every one mult feel, under ſuch circumſtances, ge 
_ 13 c Yes, Sir, 1 am for liberty and equality A 


* 4 k 
- 


king in England.” 


4 


n Tolbidaace och Frekihan of 


*  hHorribledenunciations, and opprobrium againſt the culprit, _ 


that one would have imagined, if one had only heard his 


man was tried, that he had abſolutely endeavoured to mur- 


ughters. 


— put his ſons to the torture, and violate the &@ 
paurity of hisda SE Mos nate, £1 


I was preſent in the court when this cauſe was tried:  - 


_ © Tndignation and not fear was ſtirred by theſe proceedings; — . 


and men became more and more democratic, when they xy 


gay the violence aud injuſtice with which thoſe who were 


X: the enemies of democracy proceeded. „ 


Ihe next ſtep, however, inſtead of being a milder was 

of a more ſevere deſcription, Men for ſpeaking theiet 
' , ſentiments in a convention —ſentiments, many of which 
way be traced to the glorious Alfred himſelf, the founder 


our liberty —ſentiments which, at the period of the re. 


| Ti b Ants volution, 


x 213 men be who think opinions will 

4 — 5 perſecution | —Ate they ignorant of the. hiftory'of” Fug . 

. country ? "Are they | ignoraht of the hiſts 55 8 that chfiſti- 
anity, which they profeſs, but which they d 


e tien before SB 
8 ment; and ſtep ed forward to ſhew that they Were not 1 


= Jared on 8 2 
5 "nity cannot alway s bear with patience the Yecollefion of RE 2 
a 5 Lach inſultin ng. TO „ AS. I have encountered! —Thefe = = 
7 to take away the, lives of nden for perſe- * | 
3 vering in dòc Lines they t thein elves had fet afloat ; int = z 
-.-— pon the ſtream and current of. which they had failed into — 2 


8 Beings attempted 


| 26 SD THE” rhtabke! Ed 


vat Ans. 


aof, would] * been dongtr 10 dt 48 IND 28046" 


ER = Engliſhmen.” Britons - Men £67 ek lee 


3 under that conftitution which pretend 10 be | 

5, ave as was ee at the Revglurtor.; in 1688,” "were 
{ported, like felons, to > Botaty Bay: SS 5 
owever What 1 is the con 0 onſeguence? "How i horn 2 
en Wn by 


of; Fibe'by their” 
duct? Do her: not know that, When op ons 19 7 


e ecuted, if they have but the leaſt 5 bf e 5 
3 2 they will grow ten tithes ſtronger inconſequence of” 


t perſecution ? 1 
Men ho never 8 the emſelves with the iiveſliga: ns 
0 8 0 le their blood þoil pi 'theiff at this treat 


amed. of 5 the advocates of men thus ery” treat- 2 


ed: and {from being Lf loin of the men, they became ados. 

5 they N net have been 10 but 
"gs for the . with ene 3 were perſecuted. 
NES Wal, they 


= kche cauſe. 


ding FT thing, ad done to prevent the 


2 i rooreſ, f liberty ha only increaſtd' its p ogreſs—what 1 
RE ns 2270. TO, next object? a! Blood Rd le rosity Solid 1 
. no longer be reſtrained. Thoſe bezngs whoſe glaring | 


eyes, rolling like fiends, and cohvulſive lips, quivering 


* Wis beaſts of 751 with ſavage expel exulted over (| | 


thoſe beings 12 — they, t hought 1 they had in their power, 125 


; and thus Made 2 place, which oug ede the ſeat of Wil- 1 
dem ang Ty ſana . BY feat arden by their” ferocity 
Ab Fo 10 treatc t 


t rſons were bro ___ before” : 
Tier It e IC 18 ber 8 to be Pocket at the ſę 


am 00 warm in my expreſſions Hum. 


+43 


5 5 the por: of power, 


7 In the midſt of their (hrocity, Böepeper; they Were cow- = a f = 
Ats. T lid not date toad a wicked part like men: 1 


2 5 and i in 17 to  fortify 2 the ahalat the conſequences # 


* 3 of fo illega 
$f FR WKY were 8 ſlppoſed | t e Laue 


— 5 


retches— — 


an act, y edüced erſons, who, till that 5 : E 2 
Ki 3 to Joix 


I 4 5 of w Sa 
ego the treaſon committed 5 lie perſons 2060 15 22 4 


: 1 


* 
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8 BY make a moſt unnatural coalition, Py Whig and 
2To ory. joined together 1 in a faction ſo heterogeneous, as was 
never before thought of; that thus by their united power 
5 * they might venture to deſtroy afew plain, ſimple; fortuhe- 
leſs, unconnected men, Who had dated to tell thelr fello w- 
citizens that they ought to be free, and that the principles 
"which wete true when theſe men were out of power, conti- | 


2 ill to be ſo now they are in. Hence came for w. E 5 


from the fame cowardly ſpirit, the aſſaffiti-tike atten 


of toxd-cating {cribblers' and hired journaliſts. * A n. 4 


phlet Was öbnldeg by Mr, Reeves's: Bookſeller, the Very 
Reh treated A as if we were already cohyicted; 


upon e * de 


hat hen m that a treaſon was «Qually committed, 1 . 


bend. theſe affirmations in heaps td every n 


"country, 1 while the men remafned yet 'untriet* And the 


* 5 migiſter: and all the lawyers around him had rot lung dut —_ 


what, 3 crimes charge upon the warrant WMpat, 


Was this pre al liel to be permitted in'this land PW 5 i 


"LS and 1 agitious pfctuatcitions Mll. 1 


_ Sir, oſe, The Recorder of London, and one bf the S: 3 
0 by. nen we were afterwards to be tried, 


6 Ta The! papers recorded jultiy his ſpeech on that oceafion, FN. 
Rood up x. bi judicial capacity” upon the ſwearttis th of 


5 charge of your functions, duties of peculiar iti 


bY: jeriffs, and accuſed us 15 though” we hal deen 
men . ady convicted, of having conlpirel A gainſt thelife 4 
King: „Gentlemen, you will hive” in the "on SF 


* aner to fulfil- You will have to Ae charge Lud 2 5 


cuſtody. over men, who have had the profligate audacity 


2 tol lift the arm of treaſon, againſt the ſaefed life of the 
7 Kin hy. | 


250 1 5 pu Sy of jüſtice is tofepend. ? 


1 4 c fo 2 7 5 
4 


itizens; theſe continual caliininies and prejudica- 


* ThE. a e are our Judges! 7 0 Briedns? Britons What N 4 
1 .,our ſitnation if upon ſuch Judges, and ſuch witneffes as 


. thoſe 1 who ſent tis before ſuch udges thought flit to provi a, EY = 


85. . 55 not do; theſe are E Which the path ons 1 


"af men cannot — The 


bad ſtretched the” cord till it broke: and't emen 
= oh e lives they Tou ght, found: Zloriods chatnpions among 5 
15 Jer 5 leaders at EE 7 * — not the 


ſtance - 


Are attempts lch ven 
rverted judgments of Ariſtdcrats will not approve. 
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i 4 of fonelt.n men in es" 8 of the ec. "A 
- ſion; and they found a glorious aſylum in that port and 


A harbour of + Britiſh liberty [AN INDEPENDENT 
JURY! which all the arts (and arts enough were appealed eg 


N to). of courtiers and miniſters could not corrupt. 


This attempt broke the charm of popular infatuation. x 


= l ; The furious Ariitocrats hid their heads in confuſion , - and 


IS happy to ſay, the Democrats had the virtue and 5 I Y 
me wiſdom not to abuſe their triumph. Inſtead of be. 


coming more furious, they became more moderate; and 
_ | ſhewed the genuine excellence of their principles, by not 


__ falling into that intemperance which the enthuſiaſm of 
weak minds is too apt to b roduce, but which muſt be WF 
always i injurions to the cauſe of truth and virtue! 
But Sitizens, there is another way in which theſe per- 1 
3 hs ſecutions ſerved the cauſe of liberty. It was pretty un: 
; verſally believed, that one of the terms of agreement 
mama wich certain parties when they came into the Grand _ Þ 
Cabinet Coalition, was, that the miniſter ſhould abſoo. 
—_  lJutely prove us to have been nbd High Trea on, and RS 
. conv ict us accordingly. 


UNlaving found with what ſecurity, and confidence he =o] ; 3 
. could bromiſe and vow in the name o/ a Houſe of Commons, A 


without the trouble of a previous conſultation, the m: 


\ -  _ Hiſter was ready to offer himſelf as godfather alſo for a 
Britiſn Jury: but a Britiſh: Jury is not a Britiſh Houſe 


of Commons; and that which he promiſed ; in their names, 


we did not think, when they came to nel, that thenſelves = 


e bound to perform. 


ä perceiving two > Hh firong. and mighty TE 
0 fee become ſo weak and ſo impotent, that they were 
5 obliged to combine together in this extraordinary man. 
nmer, and to adopt ſuch extraordinary meaſures, Againſt a Im 
e ſimple unconnected men, began to enquire What the FF 
reaſon of this could be; and they immediately found that 3 
>... the real reaſon was corruption that theſe virtuous Whigs 
'___ _ finding they had ns longer any chance of. having all - — 
© __ loaves and fiſhes to their own ſhare, very prudently con? 
” ſented to take half the loaves and Gr rather than have 2 5 


; - noneatall! 1 | 


BS ; This then deſtroyed all conkdence in party : 3 f 
dſdence in party has always been found the greateſt ene 


to the principles of liberty, and the- genuine rights of 8 4 4 


rs mankind. It is in — — thai "0: can Sonfide ; 1 


— 
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and no man can be entitled to countenance or affection, 
but as he is ſubſervient to thoſe glorious principles upan 


which the rights and happineſs of mankind are built, and ED, 
| upon winch alone hole ⁵ͥͤwĩ’˙ CO" == y 


he enormous taxation with which the people are 


| burdened is another of the operating cauſes: and when : 


they found themſelves, by the multiplication of places 5 


and penſions, burdened with additional loads, this led 8 


F283 then to conſider a little more deeply the principles O 


that democratic branch of the conſtitution, without which — 
the conſtitution of this country would be worth nothing 


= atall. When they found that not only ariſtocrats but hf: 
= fiton men had 26 and penſions ; when they found that 
—_— - ory Pitt and the Tories that adhered to 

= him, but the Whig Stormont, now Mansfield, and other 
Whigs held places of ſome thouſands a year, paid by the 


not only the 


diil and induitry of the people—when they found that 
| illuſtfious ornament, in point of intelleQ, to the county, 


the Crown Mr. Pit thou 


in which he lives that man of powerful mind whole exer- _ 
ſiions have contributed alone to furniſh any reſpectability to 
FF the Whig Party during the laſt half century - that ec ens 
Fox, though in truth he & {ds no ſinecure place, has ſpent the , - 
=. the _ for which he ſold one: and that therefore he found | 
1 _ himſelf bou 


Bo nd to contend that patent places are property * _ 
ſo ſacred that you muſt not venture to attack them; not 

even in the ſhape of taxation; when they found all this 
was it poſſible tor them not to ſee through the juggle of the ' 


7 preſent ſyſtem, and to wiſh for an aſſemby in which the i 5 


demoeracy ſhould be purely and truly repreſented : 


Inu this then it is palpable, that both parties are agreed. 


when Mr. Harriſon brought forward a motion for laying ES 


* 2 tax upon the places o 1 receiving favors from 
1 ght it impoſſible any honourable 


3 _— gentleman could ſuppoſe the honourable gentleman to be in 3 
1 earneſt. No, no, he could not ſuppoſe the honourable | 


Is cler we 


\ = _ gentleman could mean any thing but a joke. Aſtoniſhing 3 
a ſſurance! as though he ſhould have ſaid in direct lan= 


: | guage, o What does the honourable gentleman fappe ſe, ; n 
_ after we have been graſping at power e fac. - 


turn that power to our own advantage—after we have 
laid ſuch burdens upon the ſhoulders of the peopl e, in or- 


4 ; 


ave deviſed ſo many expedients to ge 
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der that ve. may all. our own coffers—nafter we have taker? 
ſuch pains to-ſecure- to ourſelves the plunder of the coun- 


WT. does the honourable gontleman le us td. be ſo 
weak and ineonſiſtent / as, hey wee nl w..uffer bx ur 


the real objeQs of the war, are diſſatisfied 
3 e ___vrieameto- have been: undertaken ; and the = . 
have been undertaken,” in conſequence of Nei their. having no 


5 N ps every thingy Whoſe labour creates all the wealth of, 


EF * whole. 


own free will and conſent; any part of that plunder. Id be 
taken away from us 5 


Thus, then, whatever. diſagreement; there: may be, be- 


een Whigs and Tories, as to who qught ;ta, have he 


| 2 i Jargeſt ſhare of thoſe places and penſions, and. the Mir, 22 4 $ 


nit m evident that they are perfectly agreed,. that ng. 


hof this ſacred property ſhall be touched for the purpo of = 
D * lightening oe 2 of the people. Nor, is -,Zokn = 2 
fo blind as not to -perceive the jugele „ and Wacean ad- = 2 
| ditional reaſon for wiſhing- the reſtoration of that gurt 
Democratic Houſe of Commons by which e = = 


. gling can be» put an end to. 
__ + Citizens; I am afraid I ſhall not baakle to g 
all the ſubjects I propoſed this evening- IL. belles 15 


v:not:bernble) io emer at, large into the blunders, the +" E 3 


£5 _ «1enlous profeſſions; the bravadoes and boaſtings with which x 
b 6-1theipreſent'war-hav been attended. Suffice it ta ſay, 4 = 


DE people, have opened their eyes, and, 150 a diſcoyered 1 


th it's, con- = 2 


{:2tinuance. - They have begun to enquire how. .this. "8 1 


organ ta repreſent their intereſts in the. national Council 9 - 


und hey in to think alſo. that the. man who e 


country, has almoſt as much right to have ſome. 2 2 4 


MEE > mnamingthe repreſentatives. by which the country is to be A 
” . ee ny he 


vcheamlons by the e par ge this 9 0 ; Jen = 3 


” — dc 


e conducted which:began- with-bullying, was. cartied op, with }F_ 
—T —_  anabfurdity,,and4s likely to terminate, with diſgzace. This war 
© nandithivcondult of 3 tended to a. conſiderahle de 
Og * to open their eyes: and. hlunders and diſgraces, tho he 
dave not made the Miniſter a,whit..aviſer, have had. ſome 
effect upon the people; and, if Lam not much miſtaken, be 


= 4 * wud. t- they. are: ſoineuhat wiſer than they Were. 


Tope they will beaviſe enough ;..that uhate ver they attempt 3 3 


l — ra — Zan — — — 9 3 . 
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and vidletce.. 8 coercion are e of the. 

ben: Midiſterz 3. enquiry and reaſon are the game for us: becauſe. 

Vue have truth on our ſide, and if we once perſuade the great 
multitude of the people (and ſoldiers: are people as well as we 


are) if we can once convince the great bedy of the people 3 


that they have rights; and perſuade them peaceably and firmlys 
to demand their rights, I ſhould like to fee the four or fiye 

hunched-men, or the four or five thouſand, who would have 
_ the-impudence (not to ſay the courage; to ſtand againſt the 


= congregatet voice ot the nation. It is the very nature of — 
| who are wrong, Who feel they are conviftec of wrong, and. _ 
nage confronted by, millions having truth on their ſides, io 


Voit fon tbe peaceful operations of human reaſon. 
Citizens, there is one very important thing 


SE which'the preſent war has taught us, it has taught.us the ab- 


3 bluſh and retire; and violence is only rendered neceſſary by N 


dme intemperance of thoſe who have. not patience endugh to. ES 


| ſurglty/of+the- idea» that one. Engliſhman can beat balf a. dozen, 


% order to, 5 alliance, and having; ranged Amoſt the 
„ole this ter eons: globe, 1 ſuppoſe the. next. ſtep 1 


Febmem It has taught us that if Engliſhmen, formerly, RR 
1 B any advantage over Frenchmen, it was only becauſe. thee 
=  - lfh-were more free than the. French: for that liberty and 4 
_ — are every-things and climate, feature, and om 3 


on nothing at all. 


however: 


Phe infatuation of Miniſters 3 ill: continues,” WS 5 


A They haye rummageqꝗ all the univerſe almoſtto find cut perſans,, _ 


who would accept of penſions, commonly.called ſubfidies in 


1 2 — be to ſublidize the ace of ing infernal 1 — 4 | 


= Trey by ſome, to have 


him to become theie ally; as being a 
tteſt: agent fon their purpoſe. 


5 ae ee already: for they, have . an Ally who 
85 | 6 degree in his confidence: 
ad 1 


|  Stvre Str who ſo timely ſtepped forward to boaſt her loy-. 


VII. 


"would be reſtored to the Crown of France; that the 


= Sexdtholder woutd he reſtored in Holland, and that the arms. of &? 


5 Britain (in deſtance of the falſe prophecies of Brothers] wauld = 3 


o Hragtons. of foge = 3 : F 
wich that great Go LY 
ould ndt be at all furprized if Mis. Willam, of — ¼ 


to the King, and acquaintance with the Queen of thi  - 
= 2 her work to her, 1 that. Laus 


de triumphant, and the houſe of Bruuſwick preſide upon the 8 


2 "_ W 1 
25 pr — | 


Vs tion is waſting away. 


e rais u. „ 


125 aca perſonag e ſhould by and by endure Ker 83 ereden- Eds 


_ rials, and take upon herſelf the character of Miniſter Pleni- 
= 5 Sooty Highneſs: and then both the Pope 


2 eK , 
Aud the Devil may have their Ambaſſadors at Court; aud the- 
- - atheiftical practices of burning them in effigy on the 5th of : 

5 t November, diſyracthe country no more! © 3 
hut there is onEFcafoh why, perhaps, an as of: this "TO 
jy kind might not fo ven much contribute towards incręaſing 
__- the ſpirit of democtacy among us as ſome other alliances „ 
dave: for we are informed that i pixits neither eat nor drink; ÞF + 
ang that the Devil has wealth 3 in Pandemonium al. 
ready. He will not, therefore, want either ſubſidy or loan; 
3 will not be neceſſary to ſend our bread and beef to be 
4 lower reg ions to feed theſe new allies. This, however, We 33 
3 obliged to do for our other allies, and the common people e 
 - * finding themſelves reduced to miſery and ſtarvation, as in ide 
- - _ molt fertile parts of this country you may, if you chuſe, {ke  ÞF: 
= they are reduced! ſay, the common people finding „ 
| _ .  . themſelves ſo reduced, for the ſake of 1 che princi :e: 
pPflbes of ar ftocratie domination and uſurpation, is it not naturl!l 
| pet * they ſhould be repelled with diſguſt from principles me - 7+ 
muintaſting of which coft them ſo dear; and be Jed to en- | 
+ ,,_ *quire whether the cheaper dominion of pure juſtice. and free 
 _ equal repreſentation is not to be Po to the e Bae 
bt artſtocratic corruption? 3 8 . | 
| Citizens, I cannot qart from you wichqut foo ying a few 5 : > 
„ wards relative to the condition of ee , TAE 0 
3 - You who liſten to me are moſt of you perſons. who are caifed 3 
. degree, above the miſery which I have been con 
RETIRE "_— to view: but do not ſuppoſe, becauſe you are a few Þ#F U - 
1 be dent higher on the ladder of ſociety, that the lower * can . 


roken away without fecuring your deſt ruction. 


. een, in the Iſle of Wight, where Nature ſeems to 13 _” 
Ee have poured her beauties, her ſublimity and her fertility with 4 
the moſt laviſh hand, where the common average of produe= ÞF 
__-:*: 7 upon every acre of land is a third part more than ibe 
. 3 average of the other parts of Britain in the midſt of this 
fertility, in the midſt of this abundance, in the midſt of aal! 
- _ the ſublime beauties and romantic ſcenes which that enchant :. 
B Country preſents, how often has Boy heart ached to behold _ 1 
ä miſery of the great body of the people.— Great 
ä 1 body?” . there is no | * body of people there. Popula-. © 
"SIS wherever you will, you ſee co 
ne BEE Ea e OE a l 8 


3 \ 
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| fine feelings. of- whoſe maſters cannot endure the ſight of | 
_ wretchedneſs: and who, therefore, permit not a coitage to 


_ riſe within their vicinity. There you may ſee the little farin- 2 


houſe turned into the fummer houſe of ſome gentleman ot 


| lady of quality; the grounds upon which the farmer lived | 
turned into Fermes Orne , where the produce is graſped by 


the luxurious individual who has laid out the country for his 
plwKkaſure and amuſement. It is true it is better that they pio- 


1 J of 


WP . duce corn there than that they ſhould Jay it out entirely in ar- : 


ticles of pleaſure and luxury. But what is the conſequence? 5 


T The wealthy individual boards up the grain. He has no calis 


- - ot rents by n „„ 


dos juſtice to ſociety, and bring his corn to a fair market; | 
ad nd therefore he ſpeculates, and waits for an opportunity to 


| take advantage of the artificial diſtreſſes of mankind: and to 


_ ſuch * are theſe ſpeculations carried, that corn in the EO 


». 
_ 
* 


= load, ſtanding on the ground: though in the memory of the 


-- © _ oldeſt man alive in that iſlandit was never Lal. before. © _ 


Abt has been fold this ſummer at 20l. and 241. a $ 


__ _ Citizens I have not concluded the picture. It happens that 1 
_ this iſland produces in one year, as is admitted by all the hif= 


9 i __* - torians, as much grain and cattle as would maintain the inha= £525 2 of 


ditants ten. It produces, alſo, the greateſt abundance of . 


ihmell fiſh, particularly crabs and lobſters, which are Tent to 
| tze London market. The markets, alſo, of Portſmouth, © 


„ ., Goſport and Southampton are ſupplied with vegetables from 
1 .. this ſpot—and boats, and even large veſſels, are built in the 
ports and creeks. . Yet with all this, except in a few particu- 


4 vantthetroud 
dad fallen u 


3 ; lar ſpots, the country is almoſt a Deſert in point of popula» "500 | 
tion; and ſometimes they are reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs _ 
J ESO Re 


| You will ſuppoſe, then, that the peaſantry being ſo few, — 


SEE live in happineſs and comfort; that they have decent ap- EO OE 


parel, decent education, eat a little meat twice or three 5 


titimes a week at leaſt. But, alas! No ſuch thing. Their er 
7. wages are not ſufficient for bread. Their children run in 
dare foot beggary in groupes, at the chariot wheels of their 
= by ane to let you paſs through; ſave your ſer 
* 5 le of diſmounting, as if the curſe of Canaan 
Nt pon them that ſervants unto ſervants they | 
mould he. And thus is the univerſal condition of the 


» ;  Cantry of, that country. 1 have been grieved at my heart 7 IN 
e ſes human beings thus brought up in ignorance. I have 


rel 


— 


pea- 
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been ad; to my foul to ſee beings. whom nature e made 
- my equals thus ſubjected by uſurping man to cringing beg- 
25 and doome d to play tricks and anticks to extort that 


om the *. of their beholders which compaſſion will 
t im part 


nay of every decent neceſſary of life. 


Oh citizens, reflect, I conjure you, that the common 5 EN 
- laſs of mankind and you are one! that you are one in 
= that you are one in intereſt | and that thoſe wha 


eek to bu the lower, ſeek to anmhulate the intermediate 


orders. It is their intereſt to have but two clafſes, the 
very high 3 the very low, tnat thoſe they oppreſs ma 
de kept at too great a diſtance —and in too much igno- 
rance 5 be enabled to ſeek redreſs; and that thoſe wha 
rtake of their favors may take as little 2s poſſible from N 


= 


m of the wages of corruption and iniquity. 


AT jullice that I contend for: the rights and hap? 


* 8 claſs. 


Let me however conjurg. the "middling orders of 22 | ; 4 


10 remember that they are particularly intereſted: that 


we haye not peace and reform- in time, thoſe who, are — 

5 * the middling, muſt ſoon be the lower orders; for — 
8 oppreſſion, though it begins with the oor and helpleſs 

: " mpunt+ upwards from claſs to. claſs till it devours the 

. ole: and let it be remembered, even by the wealthy _ 
5 225 n ee who! is now but. too often. the 


E have grieved to ſee the fineſt forms in the 
World Ts the ruſtic females of the iſland have peculiar 
advantages in point of perſon) climbing over rocks to col. 

ect lampets — miſerable ſhell fiſh that ſtick to the ſhelves 
and ſhingles, to ſuſtain an exiſtence deſtitute of comfort, 
dieſtitute of intelligence, deſtitute of every enjoyment— 5 


I have generally been moſt anxious about the condition, . 
of the moſt diſtreſſed orders of ſociety, becauſe they have 
- ſeldom an anxious advocate: we are apt to feel diſguſt at 
es miſery and wretchedneſs, and the ſickly imagina- Bo 

tien turns away from ſuch objects of contemplation, 
It is therefore hat I dwell particularly upon their cafe, _ 
But it is not to one claſs of the people I wiſh to confine 
myſelf; J wiſh not to limit juſtice toa particular ſphere.— EY 
FHF — have it extend throughout the univerſe, and be 
| participated to every being, Whatever be his condition, hig 
2 nation or his circumſtances, It is univerſal, and bard 


of the univerſe, not the amelioration and beneßt of : 


1 
W. 
1 
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ready inſtrument of miniſterial tyranny, that the only fa- 


vor referved for him is like the favor of Polyphemus to Y 
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3 b Wo BATTLE of BARNET, 4 Poem i in the Fe. © 


* 


THE HORRORS or ROYAL AMBITION, 


lm from þ 208.) 


| "4 Lou D cries of vengeance ſpeak their brave e 
N aging they turn; as wolves their hunters tear: 
Or as the Ele ephant, whoſe giant might 


: Se Is arm'd by 
His haughty rage by martial art increas . = 
Tramples the myriad armies of the Eaſt— 


ture for reſiſtlefs fight, 


. * 1 


Turnus on his friends; aflalls the ſhrinking train, 


And wh 


Pour'd on his tyrant corſe the vital flood,” 


And ke oe alive the dying flame of fight, 
Till ad 


TS Then (gall'd with wounds, and frantic with his pai * 


And with promiſcuous carnage ſtrews the plain. -X.. :-- 
925 So turns the tide of this diſaſtrous day, r 
And their own ſwords the Earl's fierce ſquadrons lay; ä 

Friend falls by friend, on comrades comrades * | | 

Aud raging Devaſtation ſtalks at large— 8 


Ober hills of lain his limbs enormous rears, 


ins the loud ſhout, and thunders in ©» FOND 
Ils to their deſtin'd feaſt bis vulture brood; 
Whets his keen fangs, and bathes his lips with blood: 


While frighted Pity, ſhrieking o'er the WED, 5 
Bares her white breaſt, and wrings 


— i 2 5 
e his 4 3 prodigal of blood, 


ed deaths appeas'd his fullen 1 


In duſt and blood 00 d forth that fiery ſoul | Eh, 
= Fauck,; — not and Heaven could ſerce control 


ands in van. 
While thus the © Dogs of War,“ with wild deſpair, 1 
Thoſe who let flip,“ their furious havoc —_—_ b% 3 
The bated chief, w' o ſtain'd his tuſks with gore, Bn 
% And made the foreſts tremble with his _— _—_ 
Among his hanters, long, indignant, ſtands r 
Oer the ſtrew'd wreck of his diſorder'd bands; LE | 1 
This way and that the deathful fury deals : 

And tenfold rage his hopeleſs pangs reveals; 
_ Reſolv'd, and furious, in this cloſing ſtrife, 
To crown the ſavage flaughters of his life 
Till, fate-commiſioned, flies the thirſting dart, 
5 Drives thro his breafl; and” quivers in hin K 1 
Here, on this ſpot; p erha „ where now I tredad. 
: 2 iu death, his mighty limbs were Tread; 8 25 1 
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_ the Cauſes of the rapid Dilfulhon, of DEM ORA. 

7 TIC PRINCIPLES. Part the Third. Includl- „ 

LE? * Tnquifitorial Afociations— Principles and Con-- „„ 
f duct of the War---Staroation-—I MPOLLITIC Tzxzat- 

= TE: or THE: SouD1 EAV, Kc. Delivered ot the 
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a laſt evening 15 N ine an PEO 


VE a * 
different ſpecies of Saver or rather of the different in- 
ter pretarions which have been given tothe word. And — „ 
19 I did not deny that there might be ſome prevalence of a 3 fo Fs 5 E: 
3 = bf abſolute democracy among us, the objet to Which 1 Pa- * 
titticulariy directed your attention, was that itutianal demo- 
wee which ought 10 OT eval in this country, wich 1 conceived 

© _ - generally did prevail, and which I recommended to 2 ph ep IM ä 
| - Jous affection and diligent cultivation. 5 — = 

5 I ſhall enter upon the buſineſs of this evening, by tobſerv- 3 
ing that in the former lecture, I was compelied* to paſs” over 4; - = 
 _ ſome topics in a more flight manner than, upon "review, I © 
ind conſiſtent with their importance. 3 IS 

mere are many facts relative tothe war, and the influence it + _ = 
mas havin rouſing in the public mind an anxious deſire for the - vs - i 
revival of our conſtitutional democracy, which were wen nw 
not animadverted u ws and alſo certain circumſtances p 
x paratory te the preſent infamous cruſade, which were in 
| very lightly palled over. 


The one I ſhall particularly „ 
is the ſyſtem of inquiſition introduced by the Rervite aſſoci- 


ators: a ſyſtem, it is true, which late events have 5 9 
in a conſiderable degree, to ſuperſede in England, but which + 
x #Kfiltcontinues to rage, in another part of the nation, I mean - 
in Scotland; with a degree of 'obflinacy which would be = . 


8 priting, if one did not recollect that when vdges are permit- * 


| "Ml to make the law which " Y are to ea pound, (TEN is 446460," 
= Ma.” CORE 


. * — = 
. * 
* 4 


as or ty A Nm * 
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ES 3 15 / abfurdity h rf, which they wil net have 
the rontery to prattiſe ! | 


1tizens, during the laſt ſeaſon, bed an nden er ſeere- | 
_ tary of the name of Kennedy, whoſe only recommendation to 


me was that I knew he had been driven by perſecution from 


» Scotland: a country in which no man, however innocent, 
Will lay to be tried if he can get out of it; becauſe there 
 __ accuſation and condemnation are the fame thing : : one of the iM 
Judges of the Court of Juſticiary having indeed avowed as 
much, by faying in ſo many words, c Gin they bad na been 3 
. gout they would na have been brought lere! ?! « +0 
ie > To ities, contrary to the advice of his friends, e „ 
OE 8 and Was, or CR. v4 eulg] ms the To'- = 
; booth, anda curious C is exhibited againſt him to 
= 8 55 guilty of abſenting himſelf from Scot- - © 
land, when the 8 hunters were after him; and having 
& come to England, and there connefted himſelf with he 
& <« difaffeRted, conſpirators againſt our happy conſtitution? ?? 
wich hast, 2 1 underſtand, are the words of the Procur au. 
ia; and the interpretation of them 1 is © vs hood 1 2 wÞ 2 ⁵7 
| 8 Wes 6d acquitted felon . 


dare ſay you had no idea before 3 were a | 


of once tri 


3 perhaps it will not be amifs to ale more particular —_ 
HE 2 Notice ef the in of this en of inquiſition, than 1 —_ 5 | 
_— It had its commencement in the Reevite Aſſociation; which — 
3 = the pen denomination of < Protectors of Liberty  —_ 
” - - and Property,” ſtepped forward to denounce every man 
_ —— choſe to — as a -leveller or fepublican 
—_.- 5; 8 were not te enou to. we an inte ctation 3 
1 1 theſe cabaliſhe words. 5 8 N a 
___.__ ©» This was one of the ſteps fie precipitating the le into 5 
85 the preſent wat: Numbers undoubtedly were deluded: by te 
 _  ſpegious pretenices of theſe men, But the thinking part of 
. mankind, inflead of being ſhocked from the principles of _ 
___ _  Iiherthy began to ſuſpect that there muſt be ſomething 8 
iümproper in the adminiftration of our conſlitution, when it 
cCould flandin need of ſuch paltry props, to ſupport its power 
— * ive it artificial conſequence. This firk attempt towards 
_- acobinical eſtabliſhment of & club lau, was followed 
_- 15 5 the MIL at * W 5 Hall; where the mer- I "i 


eveni ng. 


rr  —C = e 1 ; 


5 conſpirators, or that we may be conſpirators without Yam. ho = 
it;: quſt-as myſtical divines inſorm us, that men may /or—or, 
1 8 as they call yh ten. . a. Gy. without being conſeious -. = 
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; Sith of thi rich and flouriſhing country afſembled together 5 
do behave towards thoſe who differed from their opinion with 
a degree of brutality that would have diſgraced a St. Giles's 
Club. I beheld them, myſelf, diſtortin og heir countenarices 
with every diſgraceful — of bl 
with hideous noiſes, thruſhing their gnaſhing teeth and gog- 
- gling eyes in the faces of thoſe individuals who had he cou. 
rage to hold up their hands againſt their propoſitions, _ 5 
them, in terms and accents the moſt ferocious, that the 
mould matk them as diſaffected men, and take care that they 
EE: Hould meet with the puniſhment they deſerved, for not vin DL 


ackguardiſm; and, 


preciſely of the opinion which they, in their great wiſdom 


= — 1 out from the. TIN. and Jedgers in their counting EO 


I believe it is not difficult to prove that thoſe aſſociations 


| Sande in a very conſiderable degree, to increaſe e 


demooratic principle; becauſe 2 ped an * 
upon the very right they meant to diſpute—the ri gbt of popu» 


== 3 in te wc 1 > 5M 
government, "They however were 


73 and atFrons of 
different opinion; and I am informed, from very g 


authority, that many of the minifterial' mechan exulred _ 
| = very great triumph, after this meeting; and in their let: 
9 and country correſpondents, boaſted triumph.  _ 
- -_ and exclaimed, « well we have cruſhed thoſe levelling ey 
$7 | raſeals, effcotmally. 1586 5 


Citizens, 1 with they had cruſhed the Jrelling raſcats 4 — | 


5 for the only levelling raſcals T ever knew in this country, are 


the Reevite Aſſoctatrons and cowardly alar miſts. © 


levelling 


mir all the property of the country to The plunder of an up- 


ſtart faction, firuggling to retain the feat of power. without 2 . : 1 
law or conſtitution on their ſide, and without what is of ftill © 
more authority, the affections and confidence of the A 


"The alarmiſts were very anxious to hurry us into a war, 


| which how far the levelling ſyſtem has been promoted let the N e 
innumerable bankruptcies Ld enſued, and the opulent fami- PL 


_ Hes reduced to beggary declare. 


= But however theſe levelling principles of the Reevite iflp- EONS 

_ Eiators and alattziſts, might ultimately tend to ſtrengthen the 

_ true, principles of genuine e our minds, it cannot 
of e 2 5 SN 


" WOT t * N 0 


Reeves's Mociation publicly propagated the doctrine of „ 
property, Which was never thought of before: 

NKeeves's affociation attempted to level all character to oe 

common ſtandard of baſeneſs and inſignificaney, and to fub- 


— 
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"redo ä was at firſt produced. Temporary 1 


2 among the unthinking part of the community, was pro- 
duced to a conſiderable degree by thoſe aſſociations, which 


Was artfully increaſed. by the inflammatory harrangues of 
placemen, penſioners, proprietors of rotten boroughs, and 


tte expetlants of commiſſions and contracts: who an., 
dor a time, to be overwhelming every thing like democracy 
n dur Conſtitution, and to be introducing a degree of tyran- 


> ny which the country never hefore experienced. I ſay never | A 


|  before—for the tyranny of corruption, the tyranny of rotten 


borough- mongers, the tyranny of aſſociated inquiſitors, of 


men who hold their power and authority without any ſort of 
iandtion from the conſtitution whoſe forms they ſtill ons 
do reverence and preſerve, is on account of its indefinable 
nature and aaf ent popularity, a tyranny more to be dreaded = 
„ that aflumed by magiſtrates in the open eye of — Wy 
 .__.._ confirmed b wbitrary laws, or eſtabliſhed * 1 of 
| pure deſpoti ito, G 


But the Seople in time began. to diſcover. the error into 


8 which they had fallen, and to be anxious to retrieve that er- 1 EY a a 


8 | Gy 1 | : : ror. It was however too late. The War had taken place,; 
bankruptcy had ſtalked through. eyery part of che . 
| 5 and a general proſpect of miſery preſented itſelf. 


This ſituation of affairs produced a conviction upon che 


. Har mind, that if we had not been entirely left to the 


: h 0 the miſerable nominees of monopoliſts and money >| 


6D Jobbers,. that 1 it. would have been. imipoflible ſuch an infatua-- 


S _ tion ever could have taken place. For if the, Parliament be e 


appointed annually, by the people, they will find an intereſt j in 


_ ſeeking the real . of the people; but if, on the con- 5 


DEER trary, great Lords, monopoliſts and money-jobbers, are the ” 5 


e only men who are to elect your repreſentatives, they will be 
___ the only men whoſe intereſts will be conſulted; and the great 


13 body of the people will be certainly a prey wo thoſe deluons 4 


e Gin artful * adividuals will endeavour to ſpread, in order to 
. their individual ambition and Promote their ſchemes of 
2 3 - private intereſt. 


This. conyiction begen to take copfiderabl hold upon oh - 


„ publie mind; and the anxiety to reſtore the loſt democracy of 


our conſtitution ſpread itſelf more amply. among people of 
all deſcriptions: and hence it was that thoſe more coercive 


2 N meaſures, which I alluded to in the former lecture, were 
| "= adopted: how vainly adopted you have all ſeen. 


.. the tyliem-of agporthifis and bo- + 
£05 ee Was OK er! in . LS War BE = 
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Aukted. Britons have long been in the habit of | boaſting the . 
openneſs and generolity of their ſpirit. Proud of their cou- 
rage, zealous to defend the reputation of frankneſs, they 


were ſhocked to ſee that inſtead of open attack, famine was _ 
to be made the inſtrument for the deſtruftion. af a brave and _—- 
_ generous people; that corruption was to ſupply the place of 
open effort; and that intrigue, treachery, cabal and purchaſed 5 
jnſurrection were to be employed in the heart of the enemys 


43 be country. Then! it was that Britons began to bluſh at he re: 


flection of having loſt that freedom, upon which depended 


the generous energies of their ſouls and the noble character 4. 


Ys in which they had fo long prided themſ:lves. 


This ſyſtem of hired inſurrections however in is not to * 


x abandaned.” To ſupport the ju/? claim of regular governments 


bk CPL excluſive reputation of faith, the Vendeans, who had Wy 
made their peace witn the republic, are to be hired, with a 
Britiſb gold, once more to violate every oath and contract, . 


3 and to lift the dagger of aſſaſſination once more agzinft tze 
generous and confiding breaſt of that republic, which bad _ 


bad the magnanimity to pardon their rebellion, and to reſtore 
them to the boſom of the country they had endavourcd: TED 
43 deſtroy. And this, we are told, proves the good. principles 3 
dk royaliſts of La Jendee: for Windham, in one of tholfe 
3 curious metaphyſical ſpeeches i in which he frequently indulges 8 


3 5 himſelf, commenting, during the laſt ſeſſion, upon the treaty _ 
between the royaliſts of La Vendee and the republic, lays, 


. It is very true theſe men have made their peace with the 3 


republic; and all ſeems in a degree to be reſtored to tranqui- 3 e 


 lity; but when I conſider the whole of the circumſtances,” 


- (perhaps he knew more of the whole of the circumſtances 
# than ve are informed of!) © I am ſure that I perceive a body 
of good principles ftill exiſting in La Vendee, which may be 


re told 


1 induce them to utter 


1 turned to the advantage of the alliance!” __ 


What then are the good principles of ariſtocracy W 5 Th = $4 


. of faith, Er uh, injuſtice? Are theſe the good principles f 


1 who think that faith ought to be ſacred, and ſolemn engage 


3 be} : ments 2 not to 428 made for te purpoſe 5 of n =” ; 


4. 


e 


+8 to admire? And can the men wg vent ſuch fen 
4 timents ina popular aſſembly, expect any other than a grow: 
ing conviction in the ana mind that the principles which  _ : 
_ uch expreſſions, ought to be abhborred  * 
by all good men. If theſe are the champions of ariftocracy, _ 
"= he will ſay, give me the pure plain principles of democrats, = 


Tang \ lated. He has, ther 


mamuch more of all the neceffiries of _  _ 
| the inhabitants. Yet, what with the impolitic regulations _} 
dat are made, what with the, neglect of cultivation, what 7} 

h with the waſteful extravagance of ſome, and the monopol! 


LE 7 = 
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But; it is not only by the manner in which the: war has been 
| condubtcd, with reſpe& to principle, that the democratic feel- 
' ſo glorious and fo. 
id, and its expences; fo mild and ſo moderate, have 
v7 3 in a ſtill greater degree to bring the conviction, 
tat if we do not wiſh to be levelled ingerd, in univerſal beg- 
gary, we muuſt appeal to thoſe democratic principles of our 
FCionſtitution which, if never violated, would have faved us 
from the miſchief, and which, if reftored, wilt reſtore us 
once more to peace, 2 and glory. 5 
5 John Bull is rather a ſleepy i it muſt —_ = 
de confeſſed. He has not all the mercury of our neighboursz — 
but John Bull has two nerves of ſenſibility, yet remaining: 
done of which is conveyed, by proper meandrings, to his ſto 
1 and the other to bis pocket. Touch but the papillary x 
nerves that open themſelves into either of theſe receptacles, . _ 
and immediately the whole frame is ſeized with convulſive 1 
| Vibrations, and his N nnn is ä in 3 —_ - 
„„ The Miniſter bas been determined that theſe « nerves ſhalt _ _—_— 
not loſe their ſenſibili 5 for want of being frequently ſtimu-. 2 
8 ore, taken good care to make frequent 
applications to the pocket; and, in * courſe of two cam 
pPauaigns, has expended ſeventy millions of money, while he 1s 
vo crying aloud, if report may be believed, for _—y mil... 
____- _ hons more.—Glorious conſequence of a war, begot or- "ID 
——_ _ _ ruption, foſtered by the fears of ariſtocracy, and 2 Soo e 
in to preſerve the ſacred rights of rotten boroughs, and pre- -— 
vent the ruins of Old Sarum from being overgrown with the . - 
. moſs of political oblivion! - 
Wich reſpett to the flomach, the ſenſibility of that has — 
ES: been equalty affected: for what with the ſtop age of our ex 
„„  __— 15 les, and the waſte of our produce, poar 
LS, Pg Bull has been almoſt reduced to that fituation in which 
_ © the gaſtric 0 ed as upon its own OT for want of oo}. 


rned, would p ls . q iS 
are required b 


has ſpread among us. Its 


Tes, Citizens, 


"This 3 3 Win governed 
than 
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I T ſhall not now enter into a particular inveſtigation f 

the cauſes of this. Suffice it to ſay, that this being our 
ſituation, the meaſures adopted during the preſent war 
have tended in no ſmall degree to aggravate the evil. We 

F ſuffered Poland, the granary of Europe, to be deſtroyed, 

* to gratify the ambition of a man who, as ſoon as he had. 
3 got poſſeſſion of the prize, abandoned thoſe who had been 
ſecretly parties to the infamous fraud. Corn has alſo been 3 
ſent out, from time to time, to ſupply foreign armies: as 

ff every mouth were to be fed but the mouth of the Bri- 

tiiſh peafant. Every mercenary ſoldier is ſupplied at the 
4 expence of Britain ; and Britiſh produce is ſent away with 

an extravagance never heard of before. Witneſs, Fforex= x- 

ample, even in the midſt of all the ſtarving miſery of 5 

the people - witneſs the immenſe ſtores ſent to ſupply ter 

”  raſcally Emigrants at Quiberon: thoſe wretghes, the au- 

-  thors of all the deſolations of their own country! the 

authors of all the calamities under which the nations of 


— +; W wn at OP i. tba 


at its feet; ard Britiſh gold, Britiſh ſtores, Britiſh ammuju-—- 
nmition, and Britiſh food was to be ſent to ſupport them; 
whatever might be the ſighs and groans, and anguiſh of — 
_ thoſe Fritons, who languiſhed in want of that which was 
* _ thus 000000 ¾ nts nf 
Tees, Citizens, theſe were the men that were to be fa. 
poured. They were ariſtocrats. They were friends t“ 
tze old 4b fe of France: and therefore, by the miniſters rt 
df the free country of Brutam, certainly ought to be counte * 
_ nanced. If they were in miſery or misfortune, they were 
do receive their half guinea a week, out of the publile 
* purſe, and Mt. Pitt Was to inſert in his budget, fo much . 
money applied to the diſtreſſed clergy and laity of Frane,  _ 
*F while thouſands of induſtrious families were to ſubſiſt 
upon 7s. 88. or leſs, the re ward of intolerable drudgery for 
* twelve or fourteen hours a day. But there are good reaſong . 
dee this. If you pamper thoſe without whole afliftance | 
_ --.”- you could not be patapered yourſelves, they will * = KN 


* 5 * * 2 F * 5 
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to the Gentlemen who hold the purſe 
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will think they have rights) ; and thus you will be es, 
from the opportunity of ſwelling to unwieldy opulence by. 


[cen and penſions ; while thoſe who produce that opu- , 


lence are in miſery and ſubjection. 


Such ĩs the ariſtocratic argument; but the plain truth i is, 
the further you ſink them into ſubjeRtion, - e more they 


will be diſſatisfied; the more you compel them to a ſtate "37 | 


of ignorance, the more diſpoſed to violence: and if you 
are diſpoſed really to preſerve; them in that ſubordination 
Which the order of ſociety requires, reſtore them to their 
rights; let them feel that they are human beings, that you. 
love them as * not t that: you ia them as 8 9 
. 


Citizens, at the very time that theſe emigrants ke: = | ; 


mus provided for, in the houſe of induſtry in the Iſſe of 
Wight, which is boaſted of by topographers as the beſt 
. receptacle of charity . the country, ſo. 


- miſerable was the condition of thoſe who are there . * 
tained at conſtant and hard labour, that the preſent maſter 


of chat houſe, after having made repeated remonſtrances 

175 the iſland, upon the 
© ſeanty manner in which they are: provided for, has at laſt 
ſent into them his determination that, if they will not 


- Feed the poor better, he will not remain in his ſituation: 15 | 
for that he can no. longer endure to hear the cries of n 


ky > "children who call to mor bread which he 45 not fried {0 gre 


. = 


8 ; _ for the ſupport of the cau 
xs g wiheut W their aßfections W for — 


3 the 3 muſt be fed ie mini ghe murderers of _ 


Brriany muſt be provided with the „ and comforts 
=. ne life !—the ſtores of this country muſt, be exhauſted, WE 
+. ts Proviſions ſent forth, that theſe royalifts, theſe great 
. ſupporters, theſe enlightened advocates for the cauſe of 
© , deſpotiſm may not be beaten down under the arm of re- 
2 publican freedom and, at this very time, contracts oe = + 
making in Ireland, to buy up freſb ſtores and prouiſions, to 
ſend to the coaſt of France, to be conſumed in fooliſh ex 
peditions in queſt of defeat and intamy: and o great is 
e exhauſtion, that ſalted proviſions being no longer to be 
5 obtained, they are buying up live callle in nd to ſend © IE 
3 * this mad project. . = 
| OY I” I ſhould like to know how it is | poſſible for the _ 
ple of this country to r that they are 
e of ariſtocracy abroad, 


I tt 8 * K * a _ 
4 E * 
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2 tation of „ 
Hur one of the great Se of the increafe of the: So " 
5 cratid principle is the conduct of che preſent adminiſtration 
Wo "0 the engines by which they. ſeem'to intend that their 


— a 3 ah 
| Tbey knew 


—- 4 kf Aue bang arms in the hands of all: and there- > TELE 
fore by arming t e great maſs and ve the people, they _ 
doo care to put it out of the power o 
trrtatuple upon the Hberties of Britons, and to . 
deeſpstiſm in @ country, the people of which, according 
d 0ð the wiſhes of ALFRED ought ever to continue free as Ld — 5 
Own Ree 25 5 


& times o 


fur relsvns. 8 


: af Wind ie yl Monk” ſometimes 7 in ih ike ent va- 


pine ice of theft imaginations, go further than, the infallible 
etter of the lay preſcribes; if they, ſhould ſometimes in 
their fpeculations not even be reflect wich that democracy 


ought to enjoy, eam we blame them? Can 


Which the laws and conſtitution” of the 8 lay they 


wonder, 


. 2 2 „1er thoſe who at preſent are trampling upon tie conſti= @ 
| tation of Whieh they call themſekes the "Dipporters * 


draw this 


thoſe who Have but little information fhowl 
_ Haſty coneluſton: = ff this be the conſtitution Britain, tie 


Fi B Conflitation ought'to be reverenced ng more. We are fora 5 


ituion g equal" 11 fits, arid enteral and not a con 2 
e eee, uh; N 


r ſhould be ſüpported: I mean the military, 


Well, e. 2275 for the benefit of 


bliſh 


The 2 horrence of our dilcifiont to ſanding 3 armies pre- 3 


ſents itself to us in the works of every political writer. N 
Among the reſt, Sanft ex preſſes himſelf in a letter to Pc ope 
im a very ſtrong mariner—* e e fays he, os in 


By 


: 3 thoſe da yy A Rand; againſt ſtanding armies 1 N 
peace; becauſe Te * . landing armies to 


* de onl croant , ——* wage 2 a * for 715 3 
No. X VI. 5 


_  __* Whoever is acquainted with the hiftory of nations, muſt _ I 
© live obferved, that it is the uniform practice of wicked 
miniſters, who! #fpire to arbitrary dominion, in the BR. 
inſtance, to ſeek for the eftabliſhment of a large military -  _ 
force. "They know ** welk that two or three, five orfſix + 
> Hitadre@ indrvidintls,” w hatever their rank, fortune, or fitu=  _ 
Ax̃tieh, can neter trample upon the Bbbrties of mankind, „ 
= urikefs mankind are weak enough to afſiſt them in ſuch. an. 9 
: witetript. This conviction is very ancient in this country 3 
and chere was a time when our anceſtors, jealous'of tbe 
preſervation of their righis, took care that the Prength and cs 
Thott ally be the for engen and power g us. r 


3 


a few 60 Nl 1 8 


1 perſon to have a fr 


At own children in ſlavery ;, and becauſe I conceived that 
** a protice who could nat think lumfely, ſecure without mercenary 
| 49 muſt needs have a ſeparate antere/ from that of his 


— © Jubjefs: although I am not ignorant of thoſe artificral ne. 


. 


8 6 forces to ſupport a faction againſt the public intent. 


Such, Citizens, were the ſentiments of Susſt, and ſu f 
were the ſentiments of our anceſtors in general; fuck 
werte the ſentiments of ALFzeD, when he eſtabliſhed that 
© ._ _ _glonious inſtitution a national mililia: an inſtitution, by 
means of which he was enabled to purge the country from 
_ thoſe depredators who had invaded it, and to lift it to a 


5 Slory an happineſs which it never had known before. 
Nlay, Citizens, ſo anxious were our: anceſtors for the 
eſtabliſhment of this militia; fo anxious were they for 
excluding a ſtanding atmy, that ſeveral laws had been made 
do puniſh thoſe who neglect to have arms in their houſes, _ 
and d to inſtru@ both themſelves and families in the uſe of 
them. If you will read © Palton's Reports” you will find 
Ititles arms and archery) particular inſtruction who is 
dound to keep piles in his houſe, who are to keep halberts, 
and who are obliged to have complete ſuits of armour. 
Tuou will find that, in proportion to a man's property, he . 
is obliged to keep a given quantity of arms; not that it 
Was thought neceſſary to keep the common people unarmed, . 
dut the cheaper ſort of arms were aſſigned to the common 
people, becauſe the common people cauld not procure thols 


- 


% dc iGo OE 

Von will find, alſo, proviſions made by thoſe. ancient 
las to puniſh perſons who, keeping journeymen in their 
bouſes, have neglected to have them trained to the uſe and 
ecxereiſe of arms; and that every father of a family is pu= _ 
nmiſhable, by thoſe ancient laws, if he neglects to inſtru tt 
Kis children from the age of ſeven years to fixteen in the 
uſe of the long bow, and other implements, made uſe ß 
in thoſe days, Yet the pretended advocates for the laws l 
And conſtitution of this country, make it a crime for any Þ# 

ks houſe. Nay, they have 


pike found in 


even attempted to make it High Treaſon for any man to | 
bdbave known a man, who had ever ſpoken to another man, 
V ho ever had been in company with a fourth man, who ha& 
” _- a Pike found in his houſe, or any implements of defence 
„ pow oa NEEN 
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5 which a corrupt miniſter can create for keeping up - —_ 
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„ ſyſtem ſo diabolical, 
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But, Citizens. theſe men may perhaps tell you, and 
perhaps ſome part of their conduct would ſupport the pre- 
tence, that they are ignorant of the laws of the country; 

dut, unfortunately, they have themſelves been the formers 
and ſuporters of the propriety of every man being armed. 
If we recur to a very curious pamphlet written by Lord 
Hlauleſbury, we ſhall find that he molt ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mends, as a conſtitutional and neceſſary meaſure, every 
individual providing himſelf with arms: that he might _ 
de able to repel every enemy by whom the country might 
de invaded; and even P himſelf, in recent times, could , + 
not help acknowledging the excellency of a national malutia yy - 
bdaut let it flip over his tongue in a debate in the Houſe af 
. Commons, that it is impoſſible to ſubdue an armed nation 
a very pretty argument this, to perſuade the houſe to 
continue a war againſt the armed nation of - France, 
But amongſt the moſt anxious and zealous defenders of 
this ſyſtem, is to be reckoned the Duke of Richmond. His 
grace, while out of place, is very well known to have 
bdbeld correſpondence with an armed convention: a con- 
vention of volunteers in Ireland. He is very well known 
alſo, to have commended the plan upon which thoſe vo: 
lunteers were proceeding; and to have ſupported their ' 
meaſures with all the might of his eloquence. But his 
conduct was even ſtill more explicit upan the occaſion 
wich he had of delivering his ſentiments in the corpora- 
TCTTTCThVVVVTT́Vͤ:!!!'!! I one 
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Gentlemen, ſaid he, —if I may take the hiſtorians 
l iderty of putting his ſentiments into my own language - 
( let every man get arms; let every man learn the uſe f 
arms. It is only by recurring to the old inſtitutions of 
Ad- it is only by putting arms into the hands of every  _ 
individual that we can ſupport our liberties againſt tze 
arts, intrigues, and corruptions of a miniſter, Who 
Would wiſh to trample under foot the rights and liber- 
( ties of Britons—get arms, Gentlemen, therefore; get 
arms, that you may ſave yourſelves the neceſſity of an 
„ immenſe ſtanding hp Reſiſt with all your might a 
” "oa or, if once you ſuffer a ſtanding _- 
& army in the country, the liberties of Britain are gone | 
„ for ever; nor will it be in the power of all the patriots _ 
nin whom you may confide, to ſnatch you from the de- 
potiſm which a ſtanding army mult inevitably Pe PF 5.0 


"+ © "<f>foyal attachment to 
#- mongers can be 
emen, androtten 

ke 2 ekertions, to = few, the voice of reform, hich .I 
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3 * et, Citinons; FOB. cha Duke of Rik: was es 
of the Ordnance, he found how neceſ/ary it was: to fortify; 
by ſtanding armies,” the power which he and his friends 

| hadgotten: and when a member of the: ſave corporation. not 
quite ſo verſatile, ſome time ago propoſed that the citizens 


= at Chicheſter ſhould be armed, he writes a letter to that 
- corporation, to inform the membefs of it that the indivi- 85 8 bh 
8 Lwho could ſupport ſuch a meaſure Was an en, 
N 0 eat king and conſtitution. 
ee Amall the citizens, de migbt de Satire „ 
no, you muſt only arm thoſe few we can depend upon: 


4 Whoſe principles we are acquainted with: and whoſe 


ended on, if thoſe penſioners, place - 
ugh-mongers ſhould call for- thety 


&.1ſelt - 


. t to be loquacious, and to cruſh the filing 
int 


chat freedom which, however proper when I 


28 | 2% 'WaSout: of place, 3 18 — * wee ee that 1 


„„ 


n eee a eng WASIG... 


But we haue found that there is One point, \at-leaſt, upon 


-which WHIGS and Tories unanimouſſy agree: namely, 


8 tat 2 85 meaſure by which they can help themſelves into 


s legal and conſtitutional; and that every meaſure 


3 that lev the leaſt threatens to ouſt them is Treaſor. "There 
5 = -alſo, notwithſtanding all appearances to the contrary, 


very great degree of conſiftency-in the language and 


5 „ of the preſent adminiſtration. Nou will find 
LOTT | that they have, always, been advocates :for 3 
tems: but then, when out of place, their attachment was' 
td. the ancient ſyſtem of Briiſb librty; and now, When 
they are in place, their attachment i is to the ancient ten 
> >> -» OF en. de potiſm. ns : 
Ves Citizens, the old: French N is a very great 


3 obe of attachment among our preſent Miniſters; and 

tddey have been anxious to * as far as pollible, - alt 
[Its practices. 

It is High Treeſon toimitate even the language of 8 


Be 1 ESE ; but it is perfectly conſtitutional to imitate, not 
only the language, but the practices of French tyranny. 


 Whence came the ſyſtem of ſpies? Did it not come from 
the old defpotifm of France? Is it a practice congenial 


8 * the N character of * Is it a TOR  . 


ſiſtent 


henſtioners and placemen, and rotten cave off 


r 
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adent wich liberty, and with bat ela, RPG Which 
a free conſtitution ought to fupport?=Whence, alſo, | 


cn your police? eſtabliſhed, it is true, under Pretence Fe 


| wy Weaken a. the peace, but in reality, T believe, for the z 


FE 
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poſe. of organizing the ſyſtem of ſpies _—_ = 
7 who inyaded the peace of all their fellow citizen; | 


ii rewards and eſtabliſhments for thoſe whoſe 


perjuries in ourts of Juſtice have vainly aĩmed at the life 5 


of innocent individuals! Come got both the inſtitution and 


its name from the ancient deſpotifm of France? To his 

I might add the liſt of proſeriptions — the black books . 
| kept by the Reevite aſſociators: in which ee abc DTS 

| Imitation, however, is the adoption of finding ee 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve the exact onformity be- | 


ſuppoſed opinion ſtands recorded! The moſt im: 


tween practices among us and 
iN Tang win "Logs Ho: eftablii 
be: his growing deſpotiſm. | : BIR... 
t-was well:known by that crafty wicwardh, "that * * 


eee 


Le , is formidable alſo to the monardh whenever — 2 
_ 86, tbe fo. And the "7Jonzzarzes who over-zwe tine 
66 * of Conſtantinople, hurl occaſionally the ſublime @. = 


s in the centre of the army; and one ela ſs of ſoldiers ſhall 


1 burn with rancour and nde againſt the other.“ 1 2 : 2m 


"Foexecuts this defign ſ {jr diſperſed 


ritten for the pu exciting mutual (hor (4a „„ 
dee for the af], Tome for the * dome to one 2 
_ claſs, ſome · to another. N = 8 5 35 
This trick ſuceeeded: pretty will for 83 | But „„ 
_ What were che effects to the country? The army of France 


ding ie Oe a ae, . ZE 
wore never able to ſtand againſt the armies of thoſe coun- = 


tries in which union and mutual. affection prevailed. 5 
1 was one of the cauſes why the glory of Britain hene 


wo | fnagcient times fo conſpicuous when oppoſed to the mili- 


" "PE machines of : PINT France. * was « one of ae _ 


power he aimed at could not be ſupported tated: 5 5 1 
132 military force; an immenſe military force was 
3 1 determined upon. But ſay ſome of his ceunſe l. 
A lors, & May not the very power you-raiſe to ſuport-your ig pon im 3 
: . turn tſteir ſcuards agamſt you and overthrow t? How are We 
inconvenience, for gie army which is formida- — 


„Sultan from his throne. O,“ „ ſay others, , —_.: 1 
_ find a remedy far that ; we wilt fow hatred anddiflention © 


Vvindicators of rights an 

Courage and magnanimity have gone hand in hand, and 

5 diſplayed a conduct the very reverſe of that which the pre- 1 
Os Judicesof this country have led us to expect among them. . 


woſe who wiſh to make all 


. . 
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5 cauſes hy a nation Sdoundipg 5 in ſo. much gallant ſpirit, 5 

8 made ſo poot a figures comparatively ſpeaking. 
But ſince this ſyſtem of dragoon hating infantry, 3nd 
4 r hating db act, has been baniſhed from France, — 
ſince they have been fired by one hope and expeckation, 
mark the enthuſiaſm with which they have ſwept every 
. ching before them. Appeal to thoſe gallant foldiers bo 
have experienced their efforts for the character of thoſe 8 
"Frenchmen, Who, inſpiged by unanimity, have becomm 
rty they will tell you that . 3 


enn , 
n * * 3 

* * * p opt . 1 

J * C 8 : 


'A ſimilar obje& in this country has been purſued b:; 


| meaſures, in ſome degree different. It is not by ſongs, "RN 
| for we are neither a ſingi nging nor a dancing nation, that 
Ss, oldiers ſlaves have endeavoured 
to excite one part of the ſoldiery againſt the other; no 
+ _  - they have found another way of doing it. They have di- 
_ . © Videdthe army into a vaſt number of 8 dragoons, ' l! 
wu, im Jr , and vo Seiden: I 
. ory be empte ve been as; $A ent 
an degree of affection from exiſting between theſe diffe- 1 
rent bodies. The efprit de corps, ſo unhappily — —_— 
among all claſſes of men, renders it eaſy to excite animo- 
ties; anda variety of arts are made uſe of, to keep up 
— £00 animoſity ; ſo that they wap be: fit eie nenn _ - 
I 2 | geancetthusto beexecuted.” bo. a 
I hall give you an inſtance of this. 1 mutiny r FE 
3 1 in one of the camps no very conſiderable time ago. 
ä guards had been mutinous; and their officers founctgf 
ſiome part of their claims ſo juſt, and the men ſo obſtinate, 
. they were obliged to pay ſome degree of attention to 
them, After having promi ſed them the redreſs which they 
demanded, it is very confidently reported that this forrof WM 
755 Jyeech was made to them: Gentlemen, 8 know how. 
_ . » © thefe diſpoſitions have grown up among you. V have 
been talking to the militia. They have es the ſeeds of 4 
| . diſcontent among you Gentlemen, why will 2 ani con- 
deſcend to talk With the militia? Are not you _— = 
«© Guards? Are not you. the defenders of his Ma Mary" 5 eſe _— 
= __« Youſhould diſdain to diſgrace yousſ:Ipexthy ho di Y 
— 10 verſation — men; a 9 much too . 1 
. 8 2 „ 8 A = 


ing con- 


2 * % wo » | "7 
r . MY ung 
* * N * _ 
f 5 . * be * % * 8 ” , . ; 4 IS 


E ſot you: and therefore you ought bn and 
& Gentlemen, if I were to meet with amy of the militias, 

_ ©. I ſhould think myſelf diſgraced if I fat 'down with them. 

*I would adviſe you to preſerve the dignity'of your fitua- 


dragoon, and dragoon againſt fencible? If this is the e 
What degree of ſafety and protetlion muſt you expett, if the 

== time ever ſhould arrive when your wives and your children 

= are to be protected from the ſword of foreiga-hollilty. , 

—<— Citizens, to me it appears that it would have been mach 

5 more proper to addreſs the ſoldiery of Britain in this 


„ 


yourſelves from the contamination of hen. 


- 


tion and depend upon it you will receive the favours con- 

_— —  <;Gficgc with fockcondpal”- 1 ot 

= Now, Citizens, if this languz 

5 you what ſort of principle, What 55 
cCauld there poſſibly be in it? What, ſhall ſoldiers be ſes 

2 _ againſt foldiers? Shall-guards be ſet againſt militia-men, and 
"4 - | militia-men A ainſt fencibles ? Shall fencible be ſet _—_ 75 | 

lay 


wt of juſtice and propriety 


== *. Citizen ſoldiers, never forget that you are men enliſted  — 
not 110 ſupport the authority of a few particular individuals, 
= © but to protect the rights, liberty and property of the coun= n. 
manner to thoſe who ſhould take cognizance of thoſe com- 

2 , © plaints, Indulge not a mutinous ſpirit, by which the liber= 
. & ties and peace of the country may be diſturbed; by which 


part of you may be ſubmitted to the cruel neceſſity of 


without whoſe a 


remember they are to love the militia, the conſtitutional = 
guardians of the ſacred rights of Britons. - Let the militia - 


x © men, alſo, remember that they ougit to love the other 
= *© members of the army; becauſe they are to co-operate with 
 *© them for the ſame great objett- Remember, alſo, that hg ä 
1 name of fencible corps, or whatever names may be given 118 

“s particular men, alter not their nature. That every man is eg 
= * the brother of every man; and that upon the great princi=® _ 
ple of fraternity you are to act according to the ſpirit f 
* * Jjultice, of liberty, and true military diſcipline, In preſery=. 


ing 


TT nl... 2% 


o 


s in reality held, 1 aſk 


rating againſt another; but-cultivate the feelings of © „ 
are bound to love the inſantry, who are the main ſtrength 
of an army; let the infantry remember that they are bound  _ 
10 love that cavalry which is to co-operate with them, and. 
ſtan ce they mult be often impotent, ag 
inadequate to the protection of their country. Let both 


. . Citizens, thut yu, may return, loved and crowned with 


i 2 8 N my TW sunt. 


ic ing * cn 8 die mer of your ther Fo 


Fcceie weeaches, to/your wives and faniilies, who ſhall'ble's 


= <« yow for ors the ä Jour anceſtors 10 them 5 : 


*  . *anOthevpoſterity.” - "= 
____ © Citizen ſoldiers; as vo ae men you eught to love im 8 — 
„ kind. As you are Britons you 3 pn to cheriſn Britiſh: 3 


3 erh. As\you ate 


rs of a free nation you 
x ſoul alone ought to 


8 t to 
he jealous of freedom. 


- - you One object you ſhould have continually in Hes _ 


| » 40 f 
- G 


= 3 the freedom and happineſs of your'country. Not the ap- 


andizement of à faction to whom-you were never meant 


Fn « for yourſelves more Js opens than thoſe you eonfer . 


3 ae Kaufe they do-not wet a coat of the ſame complexion with - = 


______.._ "E'ty#b& tools, but the protectiom of the juſt rights, the juſt = 
3 ſiberties and real Happineks of thoſe, whom! 


> — = 
e adde the inſtruments to enſlave, you do, but forge feiters 1 


13535 3 to cbſervs how lueceſifilly the language 1 
2 on moſh oppbſite to this has been-upheld. Every one who is at 1 


af secintec with the military can inform you that the mnli- =_ 
mm ewe the feneikler for their ſuppoſed 


privileges and advan- _ 


__ _ tages; that the foiribles arrogate à ſuperiority to the militias * : 4 * 
that the Volunteers diſdain the regulars, whom they conſider as 
à⁊ parcel of low inferior beings; and that the regulars, on be 
other hand, have contracted ar inveterate hatred againſt the * 


a _ volumieer afſociations;' whom they conſider as tools of men of ns 3 ; 


power aud forvine aſcizeed againſt the liberty and happineſs „ 


a of Ls lower orders ef the community. 


1 peak riot this lightly. I have poſitive ierten 0 f "© . N 
"oi being the cafe in parts of the country—Particularly, that 1 


1 of lang 


e was held ſo continually by one of che 
gimerits returne 


from the Continent, and quartered at 'S. 


cbefler,/ that it was found neceſſary to remove them from E 7 


3 EE 5 that plice, leſt maſſacres ſhould take place between them and 4 ] 5 
words, © Damn the ſcoundrels that affociate againſt their oF 
* 5 poor,” were repeated from company to + mane and tv 


en afſoriators of that - neighbourhood. The very 


man to man, till they qurvered upon every lip. 


5 par then may not be the dreadful conſequence of att be. 
—_ at waren doch ber bos and. "I * witho ut 8 : 


They were i 


und deſt royers of their count 


Thbeſe ſoldiers certainly infoired conſiderable degree of 
panic and terror among the volunteers. Reſignations were 
very common; or notices for reſignations. Stories were told 
about theſe gentlemen ſoldiers, and the fituation into which 
they were ſometimes thrown, in conſequence of this terror, ares 
ioo ridiculous to mention in the preſent company. Suffice it 
do ſay, the dreaded regiment was again ſent to the Continent. 
not only on this account, but Yecauſe many of them were 
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found diffuſing democratic principles principles; let me 


Hoppers them, do but increaſe to greater. obſtinacy. 2 


£ ay, thoſe yery men who were enliſted-and ſent to the 
Continent, to deſttoy democracy abroad, have brought home 
nà a huge cargo of it into Englana, much to the alarm and ter= 


| add, which the whole of this fyſtem has tended to ſpread ver 
widely among the ſoldiery; and which all the attempts to e 


Tor of their rulers; and, therefore, they have moſt of them 


deen ſent back to the Continent, to ſupport the cauſe for if 
which they were known. to have ſuch an inveterate hatred. 
*  _ TI confefs I have not myſelf converſed with the foldiery., EE 
have taken my reports reſpecting them; from thoſe on whoſe 
3 2_ veracity I could confide: becauſe 1 do not chooſe to haye t 
3 laid of me; however unjuſtly, that I tamper with thefo®k = 
FF dicry. I wiſh not to draw them from their allegiance to te 
King, but I wiſh them to know that they alſo owe an allegis = 4 
| ance to the people whom they ſerve, part of whom they are, | 4 


- 


and with whoſe happinels their own proſperity is connefted,  * 
But all the perſons I have met with, who have by accident - 3 
3 Hallen in with the fragments (and 2 fragments in general 73 
have uniformly borne teſtimohy to the good character which E 
T the Britiſh ſoldiery are generous enough to give to the French; „ 
| whom they have declared, in open ſhops and public houſes 
3 were the only friends they met with upon the Continene. 
1 | nſed; they ſay, by the Dutch; they were ill 
4 uſed by the Auſtrians; they were ill uſed by all the foreign 
troops with whom they expected to co-operate; and their ens. 
2 mies, the French, were the only men from whom they re- f 


DE they were) of regiments that retu 


T  crived any kindneſs or humanity. It is therefore, Citizens. 
| © that the greater part of theſe regiments, or fragments of regie 
| menis, are ſent back to that Continent, from whence they © 

| were ſo lately withdrawn, or elſe diſpatched to the Weſt Inn 
dien leſt NT ſhould ſpread at _ 3 


— 


mmm 


This jolicy! tas been pretty \yſtematically putſlted. . 


ever it was found that any regitnent 2 — c 
Ho that reginient 4 immediately hurried. out of the 

This Was particularly the caſe with the Scoich 
3 1 were 4 many of them reading Paine's 
> * N of Man.” 
«Continent: and believe we Thall not hear of the opinions of 5 
8 e 5 
But what has been che gonſequences of all this? Dini. . 
ttous defeat! When men are ſent to ſupport a cauſe they do 

mot approve, will they fight with enhelen in ſupport of 

dt No, if you want Fact en among the military, it is by 
- — different mode of eonduct that you muſt endeavour to in- 
| * erſecuting them for opinions, it is not 
2 crime among them, and ignorance the uh} 
Jo, it is by kind treatment; r ane 1 
33 cauſe they WI 
: 2 are to ſüpport—In Ihort, it is by minpling the proud inde- 
pendence of the citizen'with'the diſcipline of the 2 that 
3 the feelingsof the hero can alone be inſpired, and and- n 1 


They were, therefore, ſent to the 


ire it. It is not by 


ing re 
upreme virtue. 
umanity—by giving them à real intereſt in t 


of real can be uced; © 
. ny or 


5 ind ate our rulers to this truth; that Thave cer- - 
| tail: information that ſome poor ſoldiers in the tower were 3 
FEM reatened with all the ſeverities of what 1 is called military Vu 
__  Aiſcipline, for having ſubſcribed to take in the Gazetteer, IY 
The monſtrous crime was diſcovered, and the alarm was inn aL. 
\_ -  Nantly taken—< What, ſoldiers dare to read an oppoſition 
& paper? Soldiers dare to Jook into any thing that ſhall Fock 
* I fault with any of his Majeſty's Miniſters?” Military ſubor- 8 
2 =" djnation' could never endire it!” The poor men were 
2 to elinquiſh their nterary banquet; and ſome of. 1 
. them Were threatened with black holes and bread and water.. 
But a e circumſtance is yet to be mentioned. One 
 ' Archibald Ewing, who Was a Scotch Feneible, Was ſound to be 
Very fond of un I don't know how it came into te 
5 minds of the officefs, that it was impoſiible for a man to 
_ Enquire, but he muſt become a democrat; but they immedi- 1 
e began to ſuf ect that he was no fiiend to preſent mea- 1 
fſuüres. On the Ning's ' birth-day, therefore, as they were. 
wmaching from one part of Scotland to another, the officers 
- _. determined to put this man to the teſt. " They had the oldiers 8 
-, Rated 1 in rings and gave them whiſkey to drink bis Msjeſty's 5 
4 health, The officer however of the corps did not think it 


N * done, bat — withii 


— 2 * 
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* French, and the friends of the pevp 1 
ever, chooſe to drink erke <a friends of the. people; 8 
becauſe he thought the people bad as much right to have: their 


bounce 0a BY up 
Arne curof the'n 


a very curious Sade « The King 77 8 * 10 te 
Ewing did not, how- 


friends as the King had-to have his. Addto which that, Euigg = 


: Was a religious man, and did not think it ſuch A *mighty 7 
15 erime to be a friend to the people, that he ought to with any 
5 man in eternal torments on that account. In ſhort, he was a 
ſoldier, not a prieſt, and did not deal in anathemas; 12 
would he damn any body: and as they had given! the toaſt in 5 
mat manner, he refuſed to drink it at all. EEC: 
For this'crime, which was deemed rvutiny, he 38 imme 
Aulately, according to the lenient practices of that humane 
e ou: of the country, put into confinement. He was chained 
._ _ "uptight, with fetters round' his ancles and a collar r nd his 
* eek, for ſome days, till he was tried by a Court Martial. 
EE There is a citizen preſent who. can un e this Me —- 
3 5 fy, He was then condemned to receive. five hundred _ 


s; but repeated aſſurances wete given bim that he mou 


mY 2 if be would declare that he was not & 4 —_\ 
MY r be refuſed. Some of the' townsfolks 3 
pPeari the manner in 'which de was treated, took him 
= xa; Fo and other neceſſities. But the humane wiagiſtcatts . 
2D OY of org being informed of theſe facts, prohibited any 
BRIE, 5 "pon: tte pains and "penalties of eds, from givitig 


im ay eke So that bread and water 3 5 WT 
is only fare, for ſeveral"days, if he had not been generouſſ ly 8 


lieved by a fellow foldjer. His öbſtinate virtue n 


b ſaßzeriple; a hundred laſhes wete humanely abated, and four es 
n bis piked back; aher whith ße Wis = 


EE "will aſk you, 1 it niey that ele: 7351 
Dold z. otherevije than J.. receive ſuch © 

—__ "Freatintnt? wia you if this'is the proper manner to pro- N 
= Note che vindieation of our laws and the: protection r 
= -cuwiny? Twill aft you whether, on the conttaty; , _ 4 
—_ 2 Way of attacki the ſoldiery is not to encourage, by po- „ 


Nov, Citizen, 


r rewatds, inſtead of urging on dy ſtripes and puftiſhments? 


Ves, Citieens, it is by TEward and encouragenients that PEE EY 
Fou are to ex pett to rouſe the valour of the Britiſt®ſoldiery : REL 
ana if you will give them proper pay, inſtesd of e 3 
2 Þ the e of the country upon corruption, and treet 
them honourably and kindly, you will have little reaſon to 
_ ale * n dare <2 for * N enthuſiaſm 2 
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5 enough in their attachment to their country; and not be? 
ing ſufficiently willing to ekpoſe themſelves in the field of 
— Wa 0 Gives them, then, büt the r7ghts of man; to animate 
their courage, and you. will ſtill nd your ſoldiery what 
they were once eſteemed, invincible in the field and un- 
c qualled in generousexertions in the cauſe of liberty. 
____ Cirizens, I find it totally impoſſible, at this time of 
night, to enter upon the remaining and moſt important 
dranch of this ſubje&:—namely, tlie conduct of crimps 
_ _"apdprefſpangs: But before we part I will lightly mention 
___ -» a cifcumſtance of a very extraordinary nature, and which 
bas occupied a great deal of my attention to-day, and, in 
ſiome degree, prevented me from preparing myſelf as 1! 
could haſe withed on ſuch a topic. ' I have received do-: ü 
ceuments tending to prove that this e a lad of 
tele hen old into the Tribune) bas a f 
gl i have received from the friends of this lad, 
g 


n moſt barbarouſſy 
is own mouth, circumſtances which, if I can 
„ authenticate, I ſhall ſubmit to your conſideration 
den Wedneſday evening, This lad—look at him —ſee 
wat a foldier-like appearance, he has; and reflect how 
Proper it is to trepan and ſteal ſuch poor boys from the WF 
, Arms of their friends and relatives, and prematurely to 
mec their infant blood, in a ſtruggle which it is impoſſibe 
"they ſhould underſtand, or have an intereſt in. 3 „ 
tate to you— neither time nor other circumſtances will! 
no permit—the particulars - contained in this letter, 
wich after his eſcape he wrote from Northampton, 1 
only friend ang relative in London. I will not now ſtate 
_ -*_- — the variety of circumſtances which theſe papers. unfold,  ÞF 
| | Ir is necellary, in order that 1 may preſerve, even frm ⁶ 
udien of credulity or impoſture, the dignity of my ſitu IF 
ation, to make fuch enquiries as to eradicate every poſſi : 
bility of doubt upon the ſubject. If I can ſubſtantiate 
EY hay, I ſhall unfold to you a ſcene of criminality ſo 
| _  _ abominable, proceedings ſo horrid and flagitious, that if 
©  , they do not immediately have redreſs, will bring a ſtrong 
conviction to the breaſt, of every man, that in us country "© Þ 
there 25 no longer protection for innocence, nor law for lle. 
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OS Report on the Stars or PorurAx Orixion, and 
— Cauſes of the Increaſe of DEMOCRATIC : 
PRINCIPLES. Part the Fourth. Including 
* animadverfions on the CRUELTIES and MUR- 
 DERS committed by CRIMPS and PRESS- 
= GANGS. Delivered at the Lecture Room, Heuu- 


—_—..: Can, 


; | 5 : . 5 1 Shall now reſume, where 1 dtopped it on Friday even. 1 "Bs | | = 
Ing, the fubje& of the treatment of the MES ee e 
Aud the tendency that treatment myſt inevitably have io 

|  Uiffule a ſpirit of democracy through that rank of people 

- Yom wick the ery an gr TT 

FF There is an author, whom I have had frequently occa-' | 

-* fon to quote, not from any admiration of his morals, but 

becauſe he ſeems to be the great text book of all the mini- 


'F Europe. The name of this author is Machiaue; who, 
treating of the means by which the power of Princes is 
do be upheld, tells us that the two great requiſites are 
good laws and good arms. With reſpe& to good laws, . 

Machiavel oes not Tay much: for, as he is inſtructing peer 

*  fons how they may become great deſpots, or the deſpoti _* 

miiniſters of great deſpots, he was more ſolicitous about  - } 

arms than laws; and gives to underſtand, that when= —- ; 

eever you can have ood arms, there the laws, per force, 
muſt be good alſo” that is, they muſt be of that deſcrip- 


ſters of all the regular and orderly governments of citilzeck 


T tion which nobody can very ſafely find fault win. 
Citizens, this Machꝛavel, who | am inclined to thin® = 
| Was rather diſpoſed to ſatirize the ſyſtem he pretends ©} 
to uphold, enters at large into the mode by which 
god: armis are to be procured and ſupported: and. 
goes into a deſcription of what are, and what are not 
good arms. in this part of his enquiry there are many 


ROSS ff ER. A 
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th: ings well worth 9 attention of the miniflers of this c: 


any vther country; but which, upon that very account, 
8 perhaps, ſeem to be paſſed over in neglect. For 1aitzuc 


confederates, allies, auxiliaries, and mercenaries, he d, : 
never can be good arms; good arms are thofe which are 
bDiorne and exerciſed by the natives of the country, for the 
DIEM Protection of which they are to be employed, and from — = 


them only can any conſiderable advantage be expected. 


_ valuable. 


Machiavel Coping to have hoon: very well n chat 
in order to have good arms, that is to ſay, to have an 
8 effective ſoldiery, able and willing to ſupport your glory, . 
al and carry your projects into fe, numbers and diſ . 
- _ cipline are not the only requiſites; that you may have a 
very numerous army, and yet be very much diſgraced 8 
and degraded; that 1275 may have a very well diſciplined. _ 
RS» cipline of this army be fatal only to Mp 
- EE x N and he rs: therefore, that the great oh. 
© __jeR of all is the attachment of the ſoldiery to the cauſe 
they are to ſupport, — to the ee whoſe glory they 9 


army, and yet the di 
3 = are to promote. - 


IP - Telf evident. 
| BO If we wiſh to he 3 Nee 1 a Alert ſoldiery 


motion of our happineſs and our glory! 


more, except now and then 


2 
— 
Tp 


Upon this topic have already enlarged to a conſiderable 
tiger (Tribune No. 20 and 21. ) 1 ſhall not, therefore, 8 
dwell upon it particularly at this time. It is more impor- 
tant that 1 ſhould turn to another part of this diſcuffionun. 
There is one obſervation he makes which is Particularly _ 2 


Citizens, we need not ee raked he. muſty aſhes oe 
of antiquity to have diſcovered a maxim fo plain and 


Now, how is this attachment to be ſecured? It i is ; very "> 
Fe ah if we conſider the ſituation of ſociety wt pee- 
ſent, that attachment is not now to be obtained in that eaſy _ 
way in which it ſeems to have been acquired in former 
times. Feudal rights and feudal attachment have happily, h 
0 in a great degree, been eye away; and we hear no 4 

rom ſome ſuperannuated bi- 


en to the old 1 of fe N and — of! * — 


* 1 g $ 4 7 > 8 . 

a ee 3h + £4 „ Ao 8 K 2 

b 2 — * _ \ 
N 


3 = we muſt take care that our ſoldiery are zealouſly attached WF 
to our cauſe; and as the means to produce this effect, we 4 
muſt merit, by our treatment of them, the attachment of 
thoſe whom we expect to ſhed their blood in our defence, MF 
and to run all dangers, perils, and hardſhips for te | = 


0 


L W _—_—— 2 3 
* © hs Dna * yh — _—_—— * * f 
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Vi thoſe whom they had before! 
ARDS ed AG” cw 


pened to be born; and by whom you have had the honour to 


be treated, ever ſince your birth, as a ſlave or beaſt of bur- 
den. The chieftains adhering to the Houſes of York and _ 
Lancaſter might indeed diſplay their banners in the air, and be 

immediately followed by all their tenantry and vaſlals capable 


| of bearing arms; and thus we might have hoſt "embattled — 
- againſt hoſt, one half of the nation ſecking the deſtruftion * 


of the other, with the moſt rancorous,avidity, without either 
being capable of explaining the reaſon why they had drawn 
the falchion from its ſcabbard, and left their fields untilled, 
to make widows and orphans of their mourning wives and "2 


children. 


Even in the time of James the firſt, a conſiderable degree | 
of this ſuperſtitious veneration and attachment to certain fa 
maiilies and individuals, merely on account of the high fitua-=  _ 
tion in which they were placed, ſeems to have remained; and 
wee have inſtances in hiſtory of the moſt enormous fines, and 
eeuen corporal ' puniſhments, chains and impriſonment being 
_ _ __ anflited upon the baſe born plebian croud,'for having inſulted,  _ © 
by word or look, the facred dignity of thoſe” who are deco: 
rated with ſtars and garters, 'and ſtrut four or five times 


648 


And ermine. 


But che progreſs of enlightened intelle& tended, in a conk ©? 
ſiderable degree, to do away this ridiculous” and fooliſh im. 
_ _ preffion, We find it conſiderably weakened even at the pe- 
triod T have juft been ſpeaking of, and ſtill more ſo before the 
end of that reign. In the revolution in 1649 every thing . 
that remained of it was ſwept, at once, away. The ſuper-. _ 
ſtitious veneration that had 8 been paid to birth and 
iüitles, fled before the ſudden burſt of n, 8 
deſtroyed. For a conſiderable time even the trappings ang 
dadgges of this ſuperſtition were abolifhed-” and "though ti: 
tiles, rank, birth, and diſtinction, were afterwards formally 2 
rrevived at the reſtoration; yet there was no power in human = 
| _. caprice, nor human tyranny, to Teftore the ſervile adulation - 23 
with which thoſe circumftances were mere contemplated  _ 
by the people. My Lord and his Grace the 


had before looked 


. q : 


„ 


| Tible attachment to the leader, upon whoſe eftate you hap- = 


| | 13 _ a year perhaps, | in an old red cloak, bedaubed with gold d — 5 2 


8 4 | uke had been 
ſtripped of their gaudy titles, for a While —had been redu cel 
co the plain humble level of citizens, and had been exhibitl 
to mankind unſophiſticated by the ornaments of a Court, ang 
proved to be only of the ſame claſs and deſcription of beings 4 

down upon win 
ſpercilios | 


— 
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EN x ſupercilious infolence, and who had bowed doyn to their foots. 
| Nools with ſo much ill-placed veneration. This diſcovery 
having once been made, it was impolfible for the people to 


22 go get rid of the conviction that Lords and Graces and Dulles 


were nothing more than men: for; as Thomas Paine has re- 
_ cently obſeryed, in that treaſonable and ſeditious book which. 
I hope none of you have read, “ it is impoſſible to compel a 


dec beings tounknow their knowledge or unthink their 


"IR revolution 0 


_deſpotiſm, is obliged to acknowledge, in his eflay on the Þ 
Britiſh Goyernment, that mankind are now no longer held 
in chains, by a ſuperſtitious veneration to mere forms ang 


is ths I —— K 
8 ſeems to be univerſally Sie eee at 


a 


leaſt, that the 3 has taken plage is univerſally admitted; a> 4 * 


| though I do not fin 


4 . oF trappings ; and he obſerves, that even thoſe maßen Which, pot 
OT | 


An former times, claimed the utmoſt veneration ankind _—_— 

” = ſeemed to fink into oblivion, from the perſevering reaſon and, ÞF- 

_ - . » Enquiry that mankind have diretied-towards them. & Mot 

.-  _ people in this iſland, “ ſays he,” have diveſted themſelves F- 
V of all ſuperſtitious reverence to names and authority: T be 


3 clergy have much Joſt their credit: Their pretenſſons and 


© _ © dofrines have been ridiculed;, and even religion can ſcarce — FF 


| "I N 2 c ſupport itſelf in the world. 


Me then, Cigizens, this ancient foundation for the - 


that the change has ever yet been traced, 


tachment of one claſs of people to another has been dene 


- away, II- placed veneration from accidental circumſtances 3 


8 _ exiſts no more. Men beginning to venerate each other (to a2 1 
5 _ certain degree, at leaſt, though not quite o much as I could = 


EE il) on account of the good qualities they may poſleſs, and =} 
3 tze aQtivity with which they may employ thoſe good qualities 


be cke welfare and happineſs. of mankind, How then are 


= thoſe perſons in power and authority to-command the auach- = 


© © ment which was formerly bequeathed to them from the accei .. 
8 ents of their birth. It is certainly neceflary, ſome how. or 
ther, to ſecure the attachment of the people—No, parden, }F 


- - % 
1 them 
ö . 


= 


3 = e r W- = = 


and to ren 


TPl'iben myſt be ſome means, I fay, to attach this ſoldier) to 
e e hired tg lupport; for jt in, 0 W be fer- 


r thera lubſervient to the will of thoſe who created —Þ 


ES Co. 
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tten, that the ſame power which is l to the'© 


the Faniſſaries, "who keep the poor trembling Turks in awe, 


ſometimes hurl the haughty Sultan from his throne, and place E: 


the captain of their own dne; or ſome ofher more * 


—_ youred robber in his ſtead. 


A ſtanding army then, inſtead of being a defence, i is in = 


22 reality a great danger to the Prince or Minder who em 1 
it; unleſs ſome particular means be deyiſed by which the At | 
tachment of that army can be ſecured, What are the means 


by which this attachment is to be ſought ? Will the ſcanty pit . 


4 ; A eance of fexpence per day attach any reaſonable being to particu - 
—_ lar individuals, w ho, while feel to inordinate wealth by thew — 
don penſions = E ſtill forget the ſoldier that bleeds ia 


2 the field, or langu 


= s in the camp, to promote their por ane 
X gloy? Will . for reading and enquiry ( inſtancen 
af Which I gave you on the former evening) attach a f 1 
cd o the cauſe they are meant to ſupport? On the contrary, wi 2: Al 
not the plaineſt capacity immediately perceive that they, - Wo 
dread enquiry, have a Jurking conyidtion at their hearts that | 


# they are wrong; and that the cauſe muſt be a bad one, which — Nj 
will totter to its foundation as ſoon as argument and enquiry = 


= fects brought into the 50 * examine its merits or . 5 
A Puniſhment a. hard treatment - win not © we affeftion: = AE 
' * mankind: nor can ſtripes and blows, ſcanty fare and fanny ĩð ͤ 


Pay, allure their attachment to thoſe from whom they receive = 


: , YZ 5 uch treatment. It is only by honourable reward and-encon- 3 


ragement, by raiſing the ul to a conſciouſneſs of its on 


2; ſtrength and dignity, that the- hearts of a generous: race of _ 
men are to be won. I} you will, therefore, reward, as you 


= ougiit, the gallant heroes who fight | your battles; if you will _ > 


© 3 encourage, with proper ſubſiſlence — proper endearments, 8 2 
' thoſe who ſtand foremoſt for your defence—you will need s ] 
_- cramps. to fill your armies—10 earn to maintain 0 


A. YR a 


: | however pretended: philoſophers and the hired agents of cars 
=  _ Tuption may attempt to deceive you, it is nat the nature of man - 


1 e e ee e ee 


T3 whine When men are properly ſtimulated, by genes 
* treatment, there is more danger that they .ſhoul 


have too 


much activity and enthuſiatm, than that they ſhould be too _ 
| backward to run the career of glory, or to vindicate the cauſe 


CO” 


8 y * j _ _ « * \ 
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re we halt. Ed, thik e wil p generous treat- 
went has been attended to, enthuſiaſtic raſhneſs, and not 


_ © _ cowardice, has marked the character of thoſe who were en 
= Troſted with the vindication of a nation's honor. 


Citizens, I reer you to the affairs of France for ardet of _ 


A abs. © It was a common obſervation, before the revolution in 


5 2 that country, that no nation produced better 2 than the Fi 
ech, but that the common foldiery could never be kept to their 


duty. But the common ſoldiery of France, were at that time, 


-——_ herd of military mathines, Whoſe duty was to protect the dri- 
ers a fate Haves. It was, therefore, that they felt no 
cdemmon cauſe, and no enthuſiaſm; while the officers, Wo 
were treated with particular marks of honour and diſtinction, 5 
5 | Eiſplayed a - gallantry of ſpirit, which, from the natural ſitu-H 


don and many advantages of that country, muſt always diſ- 


8 Ungufth its inhabitants; unleſs there be ſomething ſupetla. 

eh iniquitous in its government counteratting the influ- "41 
3 ence which thoſe cauſes would otherwiſe produce.  _ 

dees them go! Is it the ſoldiery of wide the eouvemion 


5 & France have had any oecafion to complain? Have th 


peen flack and tardy in vindicating the honours and liberties — 
8 1 their country? No,—warmed with the cheering notes of 4 
—— UALITY, edel wick the flattering conviction that ' FF 
g ſoldiers they did not . the dignity of cutizens, breaſt 

BOT. to encounter the enemies of _ 
Wulle liberty, ſinging the ſongs of victory as they marcheds _ 

A2, it the accounts were true, with which we were peſtered 
Bm theminiſterial prints of the nakedneſs and for lorn cond. 
ti—tion of theſe troops, at the beginning of the war, we have 
8 indeed, reaſon to wonder at the effeQs of kind treatment _ 
i ſme endeatiug rewards, the © honourable mention,” and the 
Ake, which converted a race of men whom formerly we 

-_ © deſpiſed as flaves and cowards, into a generation of heroes, 
wo thundered at Tanappe, and ſhook the * o . _ 


ep in 1 they have mar 


en heir diſtant thrones, 


= Citizens, it is not my | FS to Ae any part of the 1:54 
: es 2 and as this country, according to its original conſtitutton, 3 
3 oog a popular government—as the real conſtitution that I mean 
N which we are ſo proud of having been eſtabliſhed by our anceſ= 
8 | - tors, (not Mr. Pitt's conſtitution of rotten ber dug hs 185 in fact, a 4 | 5, 
A - RF tempered and /eaſoned with a mixture of arifiveracy., 5 
dut which was neyer meant to be robbed of that popular na 
ture which conſtitutes its nerve and energy, I ſhall not be 
"nd of OM warn 1 22 8 ts NE IE" fair : 


* 
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and nende ie treatment of the ſoldiery | has | always particu- 


larly diſtinguiſhed popular governments; and it. is natural 


enough that the ſoldiery, having been convinced of this truth 


during their reſidence upon the continent, ſhould have return= 


ed to'this country, with a conſiderable ſeaſoning of democratic 


ſppirit in their minds; and that inſtead of having cruſhed the _ 
__  hydraof popular government abroad, they had brought back 
an attachment to the revival of that government at home. 
One might imagine, as it ſeems. impoſſible for thoſe who 
FR be of the government to be blind to this 
DDyone might imagine that, even from common ſenſe, even 
t from the ſelfiſh deſign of ſupporting their own power, they , 
E © would have thought of extending more kindneſs and liber 
ty towards thoſe whom they wiſh to be the ſupporters. of -. 
their power. But this is very far from being the caſe: = 
variety of meaſures hitherto, at. leaſt in their preſent'extent, 
never heard of in this country before, have. been adopted, as ' 
f on purpoſe todiſguſt thoſe men to whole ſupport one would 
ST think, by other meaſures, they wiſhed particularly to loox. 
haut incoaliſtency is never to be wondered at among felfils 
individuals; there is but one ſource of conſiſtency; and that 
is the pure generous ſpirit of benevolence, the animating 
love of all mankind, which directs us to promote the general = 
intereſt, and lole fight. of the particular. Men warmed by 
ſuch aſentiment may preferve a ſteady conſiſteney; becauſe 
- they act from reaſon; from deep felt conviction; from ferious 
= meditation and a ſettled plan. But they who ſeek only their. 
| own power, grandeur and emolument, are always inconſiſtent,  _ 
becauſe the paſſions which are their ſole guides are ever ca= _ © 
7 pricious and inconſtant; and that which may gratify one 
3} - purſuit of ambition or vanity, may be hoſtile to another, nx 
which in another hour perhaps they would fix their attention 
= with ſtill more ſteadineſs and avidity. Nay, perhaps, having 
been ſo long in the habit of politically governing mankind by 
faction, diviſion, and diſſention—keeping up to the'old  _ 
maxim © divide and conquer,” it may have become, as it 
were, a ſyſtematic part of their exiſtence, ſo that they cannot | 
belp acting upon it: ſo that they proceed, in fact, inſtinct- by 


- = ively.—or as Shakeſpeare would expreſs it, by “ a divine 5 


3 thruſting on on the principle of diviſion, and are hence - 
| | diſpoſed to keep 4 divided army in awe, rather than to ſeek its = 
unanimous love and affection, by generous treatment, inten- 


= EE 
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: Buri it ma 1 faid that, i in one oaltry expedient at laſt, | 

this latter, object feems to have been had in view: namely, 
_ the late curious order iſſued—I will not ſay in violation of the 

Conftitution of this country, becauſe it came from very 


oy Nuſtrious authority; and, as I am known to bow down with 4 | 


0 Elly 8 reſpect to authorities of this deſcription, I ſhall not 


ly my own conliftency by ſaying any thing ſo harſhBut I 


_- wal hay, that I never heard of the individual who pretended to 
point but the ſtatute, or maxim of the Conflitution, which © . 3 
authoriſed ſuch an order to be iſſued and executed, without 

| _ conſent of King, Lords, and Commons in Parliament aſſen 7 

_ _ Wed. But perhaps it may be affirmed, by thoſe who ſupport 


_—_ meaſure, that there wzs no neceſſity to conſult the Com- = 


Tee till it could be found out in what Houſe of Parliament == ⁵ 
me Commons did, in reality, aſſemble. _ 
You may perceive that I allude to the order for letting the 


4 | Es foldiery have bread and meat at a cheaper price than other 5 4 ®, 
Qttizens had. But how could they be fo ignorant of mankind Þ 


23 to ſuppoſe that fo ſhallow an artifice would eſcape infſtanta« 


3 ncous detection? Could they ſuppoſe that becauſe a man 3 ** 
by ht put off a coat of one colour and put on one of ano- F_ 


8 3 2 that he thereby put off common ſenfe? Or could they 


| <> - —_ coat, that he would put off the feelings of humanity, 


PE and refuſe to ſympathize with a brother or a friend, Jan-= 3 


pole, that when Der had decorated a man in a blue or a 5 J g 


3 guiſhing i in the want and miſery, which a profligate and ruin- : ; Es. 
Saus wer had bronght upon the country? Or could they ſup- 


8 which this order was iflued? 


But, Citizens, it is plain and evident; that an r el 85 


05 dread and water, and of others who have been ſent to the 


. _ the wall, kept upon bread and water and puniſhed x wn | 
people—As all theſe circumitances nv: Gen lace on c. i 


RY count of the ſoldiers-having the wicked and ſeditious preſump- _—_ 7 % 


pole ether that the foldiery would not perctive: the view with 8 Mm 


| practice like this cannot wipe from the mind deep impreſſionn #$ 
3 uced by general conduct: and as ſoldiers have been late 
” In the habit of reading, and as I have given you the inſtances 

„bf ſome who have been threatened with the black hole ane 


Continent on the forlorn hope, and others. in Scotland, z A 
that have been faſtened with feuers and chains againſt 1 


tion to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digeſt; and as it ia 
alſo true that there has been a certain rape; of late, for pub 1 


wen — ſmall books (cheap, — ans-culortiſh been * 


5 

o 
> 
x. 


It is curious to obſerve 
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-tions; Yagi as ariſtocratic works are ſcht into the world in 
this form—and F all things in the world, to make men demo- 
crats, there are none like ariſtocratic public cations If people 
Wiuo.ill bat read, no matter what, whether it is Fack the Giant 
Killer, Tom Thumb the Great, or Burke's Reflections; or an x 


other filly and mad publication, I know where reading and EE 


| thought muſt convey them; and the more ariſtocratic the * 
books they read, the ſooner they will get to their point: that 
zs to ſay, provided they do not only read, but, to expreſs . 
ſelf in true orthodox phraſeology, alſo, mark, learn and in. 
= wardly digeſt, as they o on! 


Now, Citizens, as ſoldiers will ſometimes 0 as it 5 


8 =” probable that ſome impreſſion of this book, called Hume: 
Hier of England, may dave fallen into ſome ſoldier's hand. 
itt 1s probable that, in conſequence of this, he may have picked 
-. out ſome facts which may have inclined him to meditate a, 

Ilttle upon the circumſtances under which he is placed. 5 

Collecting what his pay is at this time, and finding what it was 

nin Queen Elizaberb's days, (I gave you a hiſtory of the price 8 

Pf proviſions in thoſe days in 5 laſt ſeaſon) w then a . fat 

. By was bought for 4d. à hen for ad. and 5 fat capon 


a chicken for a penny, &c. | Tribune M. XVI. 9. 8 = 


Pinding that in Q. Beſs's days, uch being the price A 
Miiſions, a common foldier received 89. a day as hi eel © Thy — 8 2 5 N 
wuas the price of two fat pigs, he may be inclined” to fa 
daimſelf, how comes it chat 1 do not receive the price of TN 
5 fat pigs for being ſhot at now, as I ſhould have had if 1 had 


ot at in the time of that old faſhioned Queen i a 
Citizens, this fact is contained in a note, ſo 5 5 


Ee curious and apropos, that I ſhall read it to Jou, both for your ' - 
22 8 amuſement and inſtruction: and that you. may fee A am „7777 
not impoſing upon you. In "a eighth. «Yume T 
Hiſtory of ngland, page be $30 „vou will find it thus written 
wi eber r they > # x * "0 
in 1754, —0 what would he have faid if he had witne ed „ 
the war begun in 1793 — that the Miniſter, in the waer 
e begun in 1754, Was in ſome periods allowed to laviſh, | 
11 W 2 I 
to Queen Elizabeth in forty-five years.” But, Citizens, _ 
the Miniſter in 1754 was a novice, the preſent Miniſter 
will laviſh you much more in two hours! Hume proceeds; 
4 the extreme frivolous object of the late war, and the [og 2 
“ importance of her's, ſet this matter in a ſtill ſtronger Ii = 
„ Money too, we * obſerve, was in moſt l 1 
No. * ä . . 8 5 


as great a ſum as was granted by Parliament 5 


| 45 ' 
* | 


\ 0 He Son of 


2 . road to Paragiſe; by there is that 
Mg NG "national debt Sf, dir rect road fo. 8 rum,” 


3 * e * N 100 who f = de bates of hi 
 . _—- * * Country, anc 85 ed ips to, protect the. enjoyme 
. 2 1 8 I that, in 


ä * t of, ſilver, was ly.coiged into 208. Which ip the ig the 
N 2 e e 


— os 2 
gaſſamec che ſtandard that, it now . cal lad: 


3 OD 5 oy oi ip ce, ny. 
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by t he ſame valu wei inden periods.” 2 That, as. the cur⸗ 


9 185 gdom wa of the ſame weight and ftand- 
40 ard of 2 metal. be paid $4. a day to CES Leut * 
cc But our late d de have puck) EXFCEE ededan 0g $ 


| « in  hiffory, not ven. N 775 pe of gf, hg wy fades. 192 


3 T Roper there it no mathematical, ſcil os Aol gn arithmetical 


and: was nat. the 


monſtration, that the. r to the 
By endl 97 incregſe of 


Such, Citizens, - is the relative to the pay of the ſol- ; 4 1 | 


I diery i in the time of Queen Ebzabeth ; and ſuch are the re- 


2 flections of an ariſtocra Writer when be notices thay fact. . I q 
FN But, if. you pleaſe, wil mak ke a little bit of an Irin pro. 
| 5 ; grels, and g on a little Way pres back. lav ing given 1 1 4 

wo ſpecimen f from the time of. Qu ueen Elzahetb, 1 al no give S | b 1 


| Fond _ in, the da good Ow od there bay 


you another from 10 DE of Ed Edward II 15 Von. wall 
e comki 7 5 N 


the time 


: 27 8 1 II. une, TR Cadel s þ edition BREE 373) + I : 4 

1 BS. Tis > the diff SY Pay 920 e e e oF 
Re. n labourer, it Bus A VER 

| AED 5 I 275 e . in oh IEAPET;, in thę firſt 


no 8 dag pence a, day 
9 ove Brel 5 money; ak i, inthe time: of 


, - nn I, ene th ling weighed, as. much, as, er dg now. 1 


5ng ſhot, av, = 9 


Fa, you, m - always S keep, in your. &YEs; 1 — UA kin it | : + I ; 3 


pariſon of ancient and preſent. tiwes, that the 


nd; and that it gradually. 
9 77 that it Randard, Ai aims Elizah TY, wy 


at, this. ag pere f ue in Ig, paint of, metal, , 
C 


5 meat 1 


ale, a8 can = 


84 ther. oy | ( = 


755 for. ny 88. or. 4Sm©. A reaper, in the falt Es 4 | | | 


Verl of Auguſt, ns not allowed * two-pence. a day; 


. : 1 5, - 5 1525 2 week A third — 4 "A after acute: was: : 4 3 N 
«limited, thigugh the whole, year, tc 
EE « 0 Commer A to Ve cel _ TYEney,, 0 I 


t age · It 


= 8 mon f ern uy. a ths, was, bd, WISE ed, by, the. * 


* change 


reepence a, day; a 1 3 


* Vere betterableto pay - good price to thoſe who were to do 
| _ the whole. Tp 
dir, leises it d) perhaßb happen that theſk Sin 8 
_ = Nantes may not be quite unknown in the couhtry; fince they ß 
* Have gotin circulatiot in no leſs that thite different editis 4 PE; 
of this ſive, Beſides ſeveral othetsy” atid ſuch facts, if kiown, 
4 are nde Ay well calculated' to enfear to the lolthety WE. i 


tit and 


to los. or 128. of our preſent morey. This Was nething 


like being a fofdfef two or three 


Hands to {6 many petforis who did nothing al En 


otigering ſyſtem. 


„ aan ration ſeems to have forgotten what the G „ 
1er of a felder i And tow ſhould it be other wie? 
_ Xe 'There was a time when Stateſmen were heroes, not cabinet C 

Anteiguern, Thiere was a ute when he who thought he hall 
a fight to plunge à nation into war, and ſeiid millibns 1 
flaaucter, thought he had no right to ſtay at home, and enjo Joy 5 


te Honors and profits of the ſtruggle, in ſeeurity—ignor 


3 of che temper as of the /u fi feoings of thoſe by whom'it Wass 
3 rhaintained. This being the caſe, they were then enabled ro 
discover, chat a ſoldier 802 a certain deus feeling eee 
S Hit, called his honour, which one of our ancient posts cas 
* the moral conſcience of the brave.“ But the preſent men 
do not ſeem to know that honbur 75 the ſaldier*s Re eo and . 
* that he who behaves to them like a ſwindler, degrades him- 5 
elk before them, and meets with their ſovereign coritempt. DD 
oF © Not recolle&ing this; we find that they hive dared to rouſfe 2 
mae fler indignation of the Britiſh ſoldiery, by 2 17 
3 _ artifices, at which common hofeſt and commion Hbockanit © 1 
x recoil. By theſe tricks they haye carried om by wholeſale,  þ# 
' _ the deteftable practice of erimping; for which ſome iner dor 3 | 
= - Ow * uten the rer. Tallude, ' [£3 
2 N 5 C 3 


uy 


1 Gange doch in deehi wen 04 value, _ Tp ivatent 


pr” 


8 figns title daes Tx 
fortune; and if ne eſcaped the firlt brüſh bf two; he might 

leave off trade, and retire upvn the ptbfits to enjoy dium cum 

*  drpnitate: and yet, ſtrange to My, à wir could then be carried ——_ 

on for an hundrellth part of the preſent expence: But — 22 
remember, there were not then ſo many great mim . 

 avthts=Chaticellors of the Exchequer, 72 — of the Trea- 

fury Lords of the Admirilty, Clerks of the Treaſury, Lotds 

of Trade- Lords mi ontts=Aullithis, hd 4 Jotng = 

= _ of &c. &c. Se. e, &c's. that wollld' tire my patience 
_ _—_ t, and yout's to heat. And as they had not id pay . 
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Citizens, to the circumſtances of the enliftment and ſubfe- 
quent treatment of the ſencihle corps, 
Tf Lam not very much miſtaken, while the bill for raiſing 


_ theſe corps was before the Honſe of Commons, an amendment 1 


was made by Sheridan, and at length adopted, that they 


ſhould not be ſent out of the country. But, whether this 
_ clauſe was actually inſerted in the act or not, certain it is ve 
baue proof, that under theſe terms and conditions, many, if  ÞF 
not all, the fencible corps were raiſed. Yet what has been 
- the.conſequence? Has this agreement been abided by? Have 


5 PILE Minifters had the precaution even to keep their faith and ho» "i : * 


as Sg nour with the inſtruments to which they look up for the ſup- | 


ä 1 
Mc gztened ſpirit that has gene abroad among us, that we are faſtt 
approaching to the important conviction that Engh/h, Scotcccß 


i - LES 7 port of their own power and grandeur ? No, I hall not_parti- - *z 


Cllatly notice, on the preſent occaſion, the praftice of ſending ÞF 
- _ Engliſh fencibles to Ireland, and Iriſh fencibles to England, or 


iſh to the other, becauſe I hope and truſt, from the en- 


| __  . their liberties and privileges, or, ſhould one be ſtruk down, 


n 


ing Scotch fencibles to this fide of the Tweed, or ſending ä 


But there are other circumſtances to which I mult allade Þ} 


more particularly, We can none of us have forgotten the } 


mutines and diſturbances which have unfortunately taken 5 


: place, in various parts of the country. We none of us, 1 * 
ttruſt, have reflected without horror upon thoſe threatening = 


ſcenes of terror which began to open before us; and there is F- 


| © - . none, I hope, among us who would not join heart and 4 | 


| tions, and prevent fuch terrible events as muſt exift if ever . 


<2 . military, united for our defence, ſhould turn their ſwords f * 
|  _ againſt each other, or level them at the breaſts of their fel- 
low citizens, and extort their own terms from an affrighted 


nation. Let us not, however, be afraid to mention facts. 


Let us not ſhrink from the unpleaſing but neceſlary recollec- 


wy tion of ſcenes that have ſo lately paſſed. We cannot forget 


chat s regiment of theſe fencibles,” at Briſtol, were 1 
ordered to be embarked for Ferſey and Guernſey; and that find. 
dns their officers were not to go with them, they conſidered | 


* themſelves | 
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ckemſelves crimped, trepanned and ſold. They took hat 
opportunity, alſo, of complaining, not only that having been 

enliſted under pretence of ſerving only in a particular coun- 

ty, they were now about to be tranſported into another, but 


that they had not received the whole of the bounty upon pro- 


miſe of which they were at firſt enliſted; upon theſe grounds, 5 
| therefore, they refuſed io go. The event is well known. 


= - They were remonſtrated. with; they were promiſed their s 


bounty as ſoon as they ſhould get on board; they had been 


promiſed before! but what are promiſes to thoſe who-have, not -X' 


the power to enforce them ?—They refuſed to quit the count 5 


* 


| whoſe ſhores they bad enliſted to defend. Force was, em- 8 
ployed againſt them; they formed themſelves in reſolute ha.. 
lanx, and Briſtol was upon the eve of witneſſing the horrors | 


of military rebellion, when, finding themſelves ſurrounded 


buy ſuperior numbers, they ſubmitted, . were driven on board + 1 
” the tranſports, and their nng- leaders ſeized to be tried as mu- 
ttneers; and it is added, the bounty o | 


: . 
N . 


f which they had been 


dleefrauded has never been paid; the pretence being, that be 
terms upon which this tardy act of juſtice had been offered  _ 
* had not been accepted by them in time. Whether this 
. 1 rt of the ſtory is true or not I do not undertake abſo n. 
ly to affirm. There are certain circumſtances which, as 


— ry poſſible to get to the bottom of them, we muſt | 


* take upon ſuch probable evidence as we can obtain; and aal! 
' _ that can be expected of us is, that we do not affirxm with 


T © At Zxcter a fimilar circumſtance took P lace, in a regiment. 
; .  _ raiſed by Lord Cunningham, and compoſe 


almoſt entirely of = 


2 his vaſſals. Theſe men were entered at a bounty of eight {4 . 2 
* guineas per man, the whole of which had not, it ſeems, been 
paid: and part of the terms as they repreſent it, were, that 


2 : 5 they ſhould not be n e of abs counliys and that they 2 . 
- ſhould ſerve no longer than till the concluſion of tl ES 
I They, however, were ordered to the Ne, Indies :—that is, ._Þ 


on of the war. N 


| they were orde fed to be drafted into the 43d regiment, which ck 


was bound to the Ve Indies: and which was under no fort -. "ll 


04," 2 to be diſbanded. at the return of peace: and 


1 ed that they were, in fact, ſold by-certain of their 
F officers to that regiment, for fifteen guineas per man. They 


having been raiſed at eight, a dead profit of ſeven guineas per 
head was thus to be gained by thoſe upright men, who, con- 
 fidering that theſe poor ſoldiers were of the, ſwiniſn multi?) 
_ - tude, might thus be ſaid to have, © brought their hogs WE — 


upon the fulftiment of 


1 \ tus Tai. 


„ fine market,” afo refuſed to be drafted, 1 - 

* contract. But litigations of tis 
ert are ſettled in a ſhorter way than by fuits in Chancery: 
They were draftedat the mouth "of the Halen and com 


bed to quit the regiment to which, under certain coriditionis, — Y d 


they had joined themſelves, and enter into another bound by | 


2 | 9 no conditions of a ſimilar nature. 


| Shall we dwell any longer upon theſe meh } Sal we look 


d Trelond, where regiments ordered to the Welt Indies, con- 


 Kdering that they were only going to a certain grave, were 


Res: E (contrary it is ſaid to expreſs ſtipulations) to 
-_ embark, by the terror of immediate "ttitery execution ; 


= CE while, at ie the fame time, we are told that the officers were - N Z 
g lenced hy a profitable compromiſe. They being gentlemenn 


were to be treated in Canother gueſs fort of z way:“ they 
- Wade permitted to getire with fall pay. Thus is the 


cee of Britiſh officers to be degraded to that of com- = 2 


mon Crimps, who trepan and fell their fellow men for deſpi- I ö * 


'H cadle tucre and ſinecure commifiton'! 


Ie Citizens, we are told, in a miniſterial 1 . 
(for what is it that mirtiſterial papers will not tell us?) —-W-ͤ tee 


e re told in 2 very peremptory tone, in that famous oracle 
3 Jo.” miniſterial wiſdom; © the Times, that the ſtory about tre- = 


panning the fencibles is nothing but a Facobinical' fable, in- 


1 vented by a parcel of incendiartes, to draw men from the 1 1 


. paths of duty and ſoment commotion. But what do theſe 


woſe from whom he received his commiſſion, that the men 


We: £ thoſe terms; and made that ex 


misiſteriel orackes fay to the letter of Col. Hay upon this f * 
ſüoßb eck? Is the Colonel one of theſe Jacobins who are hir et 
d diſſeminste theſe perjuries and falſchoods? Is e e — "= 


Huy, whoſe lerter has been publiſhed in almoſt all the papers, 
_— expreſsly declares that; having an affurance from 5 


.  ſhoul&notbe ſent out of the Oy; he ratſed his men _ 2 


and that he conſiders it a — 


. 1 „ 
Eitizens, Gitivens; are” theſe” men ſerious when they rell — 


us chey mean to ſupport che preſent ſyſtem? Do they iH * 
Cn we ſhould reverence this ARISTOCRACY. which yay +." 


: 5 it is s treafon —_ Do W Ak that we ſhoutd Per 3 : 1 3 


the honour of. his employers, that r=} agar? mould be 8 
Vvoiolated, and the men compullively drafted into other regi-E 
| ments, Which have not the adrantage of any" ſuch terms m = 


has, uſurped the goverament, ai i ba the Ki 
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and 
le of their rights? If they do, r are 


ill adapted to their end for I do not ſee how it is poſſible that 
even the very inſtruments of their | 
ſelves thus treated by the. leaders and ſupporters of ariſtecracyy 
and not be induced to entertain ſtrong feelings of deteſtatian- 
and abhorrence againſt a ſyſtem, under winch they can be 
treated with ſuch bare faced. violation. of every — n 
engagement, and every tie of good faith and amity:—nor 
ho it is poſſible fos them not ba with for” the reſtoration of _ 
that democracy: which, were it re-eſtabliſhed, would render 
it impoſſible for miniſters to practice, with impunity. arnfices. — 
Nei ſo, baſe; or ta.degrade the national character, by ſuch a viola 
” © Htion.of every duty; towards thaſe wk are the hope and de- — oe 
| | fence of the country. 5 
Butz Citizens, we have. nat- yot pedo the di —_ | 
We bare yet to animadvert upon a ſet of bei 3 
name nature ſhrinks with abhorrence] a, ſet of beings! whe n. 
bear the form and ſemblance of man, but whos, lie .- = 
3 bals,; prey upon human fleſh, or reyel at the banquetsioff low © 
T3  dabauchery, ſti the. groans: and: anguiſh of thoſe whonw . - 
be ;. You will perceise that Lam fpeak- 
5 "f ae and Preſs-gangs—who- have reduce the to . 
ES man>ſtealin to; a.ſcience, and: eſtabliſhed, thein poſts:andi aa. 
poſe, we ſbal} by 1 by have intelligence carried b ne? - 2 
3 © nvented telegraphs, that their eau be conducted with 2 ol 
FF _- the.greater ſecuri 5 „„ 
T Ie d not be unauthoriſed; i R 3 
T that immenſe fortunes: are made: by this infamous trades 1 
| will notdwell;. however, upon many particulars, mor h ee 
pvpou what Captains went to what:ormping: houſes andi told 
__ -the-Crim Mijors-that they wanted ten men, aud woaldgive -  __ 
A . nens — 4 neither will L detail thewommer-. _ ? 
3 „ that took plaoe for the other: ſifty. Circumſtun ces ( 
0 8 have bren ſarepeatedly. brought before the pu ee 
be, and: with ſuch ſtrong; and oonvincing proofs,.. (proofs 7 
marked in blood! proofs 3 ſighs; of anguiſh to your” TE 
= ul) that. I need nat accu phy your time by muah detat . 
Bat remember, Citizens, theſe dungeons- of! otimpings : 2 
BW | houſes, could not exiſt—this practice ob-man-ſtealing icontds 2 
nat be carried on, if there were not police offers in league N 
1wuoich the weetehes who commit theſe: depredations—if he | 
_-; eee — iktour * E 2 


power ſhould feel em- 


ng atiwhoſs: 


parts: of the country, from whichy b ſap 


9 
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: were ich cw as by hs ancient ſpirit of our W 


ſitution 1 ought to be: — if, inſtead of being the crea- | 


tures, tools, and ſometimes, perhaps, the panders of great 


"IN men and officers of ſtate, they were men whoſe ſituations? 


Were conferred upon them merely by the confidence and re- 


[KD es ſpect of their fellow citizens. Practices of this kind cannot 


be conducted without official accomplices; and accordingly 


we findenquiry repeatedly cruſhed by the ſpecious Pretende, N : ö 4 
Wl : {2 the King muſt have foldiers. © Oy 2 


The King mult have ſoldiers but ab . King "EBY 8 


3 auen for thoſe Ho are ſtolen, ſeduced, or crapanned in the 9 3 3 | 
PFs, © drunkenneſs, are not ſoldiers but 3 
Unfortunately, from the growth of corruption, fron the 1 


5 —— volumes in which our laws are written - Volumes 


5 Which ſcarcely any human induſtry can toil through” in a 2 ö | 

eee e. expence With which juſtice ß „ 

1 1 l freemen ! it is impoſſible for the pr „ 
duc che ignorant to receive the benefit of thoſe laws: ant 


3 emboldened by this ene e Br with - ſuch audacity dees 25 1 4 

his trade of _— ſtalk along our ſtreets, that eren 

perſons in what are ariſtocratical led reſpettable ſituations FF 
Dien thoſe whom all Les es 


| | ——- . Dh 5 Claims to humanity, are ſometimes its vifttims. 


I might refer you, ſor a fact of a very ſuſpicious nature; 


J p 3 bs yoo Walker, a bookſeller in this town, 'whoſe ſon (a ſolid 4 


ae "as: Raving Tome: —_ 3 


au eſpektable young man of 19) has been miſſing theſe fe A E 
dt fox wonths— no one knowing what is become of him: a Þ 
L - __ young man as little OA, to —— quitted his family or friewds, 


_qn any vagrant pro 


2 3 Inſtances of- this ſort are numerous indeed, and many fimilar 


5 82 ceircyumſtanees have 8 to my ears which I thal nor t take 1 1 
TITER your. time by ſtati 7 1 


0 you. 


But there is 
2) ſons. ready to 1 the truth of it, which I ſhall not paſs 


ED cover in ſiſence. The maps in a very conſiderable muſtard | - | 


|.  matufaGoryy in the Borough, was taken: by force and vio- 


2 lence upon one of the bri es, by a party of kidnappers ant f 3 


crimps, who evidently knew him, and called him by his name, FF 
and when, alarmed. 3 abrupt greeting, he denied tha 


de Was: the wen . C5 It for a large ring that he wore, and, 


as any perſon in the metropolis. —_— == 


ry r ol 8 by © | 


Fo Bene ed, yes, but you are the man, for 3 
dauere is the im; with which they accordingly made free, 1 


— They then ſeized him, dragged him to a boat, and carried Hl 


3 PEER - * to ae; on — be Cn: from” the ſimple 1 


3 — __ 


ſtudy, faid I was not at home. The aunt accordingly left 
word that ſhe called to tell me ſome circumſtances 5 —=_—_ 3 
| boy, who had been criniped; and whom ſhe was ready to. 


had been ſo practiſed upon. She was to come again on the Bee rig! 
Friday morning; which, however, ſhe did not: but about * 


3 | a the ſtory i in a more particulat manner: bringing, at the fame 
den advertiſed. ud the e which hid hen eel th 


SY  vritten by the lad from Northampton” to his aunt, who. = 
5 His father before his birth, and his mother a 1 5 weeks 
EE | 4 8 they came accordingly The boy told his ſtory in a ver) 

pPukin and direft manner, zo that he went out from his 3 
| _ being a little before fix o'clock, he oak a Walk in the Pak © © 


8 To look melancholy.” e It may de ſo,” lad the l —&« >} 
SLA cc 


3 10 <= you were a ſoldier. We who ſerve his Majeſty, have EE 


1 But he was el ſeized by the other, who was rl . 
im; and who put a 23g g in his mouth, and took him in 


1 taſk ele andin 2 night took him e 


| 8 thy un. \ = Maas 4 "4 


| vircum "WE of a a accidentally r him, 
explaining who and what he was. But if be ing him: ; 
poor man (no matter how honeſt and virtuous). what would it 
have availed who had ſeen, or who had known him?  - 
Prom this circumſtance, Citizens, I turn to the lad, whom 5 
dn Friday laſt I produced in this Tribune. The aunt of this 
lad, 1 hould.inforia you, having ſeen my poſting bills, called 
on Thurſday morning to relate the facts: and the perſon who n 
anſwered the door, not knowing that 1 was above in my RE NE 
SW 


| bring to me, that he might be produced in this place if I. 5 . N 
thought proper==that the public might ſee what ſort of a lad 
the middle of the day a perſon came from her, and told me | 
x” time, the newſp paper in which, during his ab ice: be had 7H | 
1 Bartholomew Fair; to which he afterwards added the letter, 1 g 
; bad protefted him, from his infancy—he having Joſt —_ . | : 

after: Thele circumſtances, he told me, he would bring | 


the aunt and the boy to ſtate to me; and in the evening En 3 


aunt's houſe, with intention of going to ſchool, but that it FE: N Y 
till the ſchool ſhould open. While thus "fauntering about, 2 1 
two ſoldiers came up to him, & My lad,“ faid one of f 


t you would not be melaneboly,” replied the crimp, 3 


plenty of money, and plenty of good liquor; and are 
© as os as can be. I will give you five guineas now ft 
e l ent, and five more when you have ieee a 
« { will, Tee your money at the devil firſt,” ſaid the bo 


coach to ſome Doe, he knew not where; confined him in a > 


| Pn * '£ 
1 1 . 1 ; ; "+ Me, 8 
w > W 8 scher "i ; 2 * ? 
. | "Id + - * 8 | * 5 2 ＋ 
” 


Ne NV. l 


ſeribes 


Liber Loys, upon the road, as he was informed, towards 
 Manchefer. „ Xe Ws. imm, un 


The boy relates many curious adventures upon this journey | 
. dp eircumſtantial manner; and very particularly de- 
de manner in which he found means, after he was 


locked up alone in a two pair of ſtairs foom, at a public —ÞF. 
houſe out of the high road, where they ſtopped, by the 


Was impoſhble 


Alſiſtance of his bed cord, to let himſelf down from the win- 


dow, and make his eſcape. He then enquiring of the firſt 


_ perſon he met, his way into the high road for Lenden, was di- 
fected to Northampton; whence he wrote a letter to his aunt, | 


©. gontaining a rude ſtatement of the foregoing facts; and his 
_ aunt n 0 went down immediateby to fetch him. It 


Was impaſſible I ſhould have any objection to ſtate facts like 
theſe, but, at the ſame time, it was neceffary for me to guard _ 


againſt the poſſibility of deception ; and to be cautious that! 


eg Id not pledge myſ = = 
_ - . had ſifted it to the very bottom. I therefore only noticed it 
© ja genetal terms on Friday, and adjourned the more ample 


If to a ſtory, however plauſible, before E 


=. Patement to this evening. In the mean time I got a friend to 3 . 
2 Js to the ſchoolmaſter, in the firſt inſtance, from whom F | 


earn that che boy bad been abſent, in the manner ſtated ; and 3 I 
_ _ ,* * that he, for his. part, believed the boy's ſtory to be true; that 
+ he had a high opinion of the veracity of the aunt; and that 


de did notbelieve there was any ſort of trick in it. I then 


Vet this ame friend to write to Northampton, to know wie. 


ter any ſuch had ever been there, and what was the tory he 


toy be told, tu K poor woman who pyotected him, corre: 
pp with what T have ah . 13 
Nermedit neceſſary to make further enquiries; and I propoſed oF 
ds the. aunt that the ſhould appoint two houſekeepers whom 


® 


The anſwer was, that he had been there; and the 


have already related. Still, however, I 


„ 


== he knew, and that I ſhould appoint two that I knew; and . 3 = 


N that they ſhauld Ffals-examide the boy; and if to them there 
appeared ſatisſa evidence of the truth of the ſtory, that 


Wia affidavits ſhould be drawn up for the F . 
| | d offer to make 
is appeared to nie the beſt way to avoid 


— _ that they ſhould go before a magiſtrate, an 
all 
of the 


45M qua of deception : and, at the ſame time, as a part 


complaint made to me was, that the magiſtrates were 


=. __ unwilling to aſſiſt in ſearching the crimping-houſes, &c. 1 


+ conceivec, that perhaps they would not be very ready to ad- 
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_ obſerving that ſhe was an Offiter's widow, and was depend- 


ent, and that ſhe would not fly in the face of Government. 
I therefore choſe to drop all further concern in che ES 
ne copguny ge went to the magiſtrate (as I have fince 


learned] and offered to make oath of the facts. The magi- 


ſtrate, however, as 1 foreſaw, refuſed to adminiſter the oath, 
adldand expreſſed no ſmall degree of indignation at her having 
. - _ been with me upon ſuch abuſumeck. + © +. 7 | 
Brauch then, Citizens, are the circumſtances of this ſtory, 5 
T which it appears to me demands moſt ſerious inveſtigationn 
And which, I hope, ſome Citizen will endeavour to probe to 
© he bottom. If it is true, it is a truth ſo monſtrous, _ 
and fo alarming to every one, whole heart is alive to 
| parental feeling, as ſcarcely any inſtance in the records of hu= 
_ wn h EM | 
Not to dwell, however, upon a ſtory relative to which even. 
tthe very ſhadow of a doubt can remain, I ſhall conclude this £4 
lecture with a melancholy circumſtance that took place at 
Poole. I ſhall not go very fully into the affair at preſent, 
becauſe from perſons in that part of the country I have pro: 
muiiſes that I can depend upon, of authentic and full particulars 
of the tranſaction; and > | 


time ago ſtated in dhe public papers. 


T _ The circumſtances are briefly thus A veſſel coming into 
| ttle port of Faole, with only a few hands on board, perceiv- 
1 ing uſelf likely to be boarded by a preſs-gang, (a banditti of _ 

_ wxetches who though well known in this country for their open 
- _ - atrocities, have no ſost of legal right or pretence for the e- 
pPredations they commit on dvi Ju! ſecurity;) the crew, 
determined to defend themſelves: but the maſter of ne 
Preſs-gang boarded the vellel, and, by the. aſſiſtance of _ 
ſome Fes whom he found means to compel; reluctantly, = 
d aſſiſt his project, he ſucceeded in reducing the unfortunate 
Crew; having ſhot three of the men who had the audacity to 
defend chemſelves. Two of them may perhaps be conſidered | 
* 35 having fallen in the ſtruggle; but the fate of the third can 
| bear no ſofter name than a murder. The inſtance ! 
allude to was the Midſhipman, who, perceiving his compa= 
nions and friends fall beneath the ferocious rage of theſe 
 *cannibals; bared his boſom, and exclaimed, ** you have mur- 


- 


* 


| 0 
' theſe preliminary enquiries and precautions would make the 
 «ppeal to the public ſo much the ſtronger, and expoſe the. 


connivance in theſe infamous tranſ.ions the more com- 


. 8 . as and be 3 Wi 
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"pM dered my companions, "einer me lo? The ruffian 
Lieutenant took him at his word; ; levelled the piſtol at his 
pPreaſt, and ſhot him dead. 8 
3 The whole of this affair, and the diſgraceful facts which 
. followed, will ſoon, I hope, be ſubmitted to the public. 
- _ Suffice it to ſay, for the Bo, that the enraged populace, 
And particularly the rel A 
Pauaaſſengers, fell upon the preſs- Bars with. great fury, and 

_ _._ threatened to tear them to pieces, Ih 
ever, and carried to gaol, under pretence of being committed 7 1 
or trial: but when the day of trial came, the principal Wirte... 
F © nefles, who were ſome ſoldiers uartered in the town, were 
Found to have been marched off in the dead of the night: = 
g and thus was the courſe of juſtice perverted, But the tale 
of horror does not ſtop here, The inhabitants of Poole 
affirm, and I have ſeen very reſpectable perſons who ſupport - 
tte affirmation, that the three men who were the principal —_ 
© _  . _ perpetrators of theſe murders, by the abuſe of miniſterial er 
” - - ome other corruption, by the poifon that has been poured 3 
Ants that ear which ought to be cloſed to every whiſper * r 
jiauſlice and en i e 8 1 e e men 2 = == 2 
E  tygers in human ſhape have appointed to Peers „ 
= el with penſions!!! ah RR = 
; Wat, Citizens, is this the lave and juſtice we wiſh to l 
. maintain ?—Is this our liberty?—Is this our Conftitution® : 
Where is the audacious Miniſter? Where is the wretched: FF 
| - tool of party that can dare to ſtand up (armed as he may be 
k. _-. with all the'terrors of perverted law, or military domination) # 
Euere is the wretch that dare to ſtand up and tell me hat 
mis is the law or/conſtitution of this country that theſe are 
4 objects for which the p N of mexcy was lodged in 
1 r this rigs . their 1 
. treaſures and exhauſt their blood! #3. 
\- Unhappy Britons! why do you rear with fond folicitude _ > 
3 the offspring of your loves? hy do ye toil to improve the oF _ 
- futility of the ſoil, or the excellency of your manufﬀac= | FF © 
ttures ?—why do ve plough the dangerous Liltow, to enrich 
Peoour country with the fruits of other climes Alas] alas =_ 2 
Ft this that the preſs-gang, the crimp, the kidnap. {= 
| per may tear the hopeful or induſtrious youth from the boſom 
pf his friends and relatives? or having llaughtered the inno-; 
dent and uſeful member of ſociet Fw may exult in the rewards { 
9 TT. BE 7 
«a 


tives of the mu ſeamen and 


royal nands—or that it is 


ey were 8 ho W- 
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hs the ancient 1 were, not when they had * 
A but when they bad ſaved the lives of their fellow citizens? 


We have talked of requi/itzons in France, but what is a 5 


French requiſition when compared with this? The requiſition 
of France was inſtituted to compel all ranks and orders of 


e ſociety to take their ſhare in the common danger to compel 


the wealthieſt citizen to encounter the ſame hazard as the = 


_ pooreſt; which, according to my conception, is moſt impar- EE ERS 


owing in wealth and luxury, be put in competition with 


3 Why ſhould the wealthy merchant the ermined Peer the 
| over pampered paraſite of miniſterial corruption, remain in 
indolent ſecurity at home, while the peaſant quits his plough, Z 


| [ | 3 dr ide artificer his loom, to ſhed his blood in defence of thoſe "> 2M 


vl , For why ſhould the paltry pittance of a man 
1 SD my life, becauſe forſooth I haye not learned his thriving arts? 


Vbo diſdain to ſhare the common danger? Why ſhould the 5 5 


plain common man be doomed not only to an untimel 


* butleave alſo a helpleſs family to beggary and diftr 2 „ 
dete rich man repoſes i in the couch of luxury, amuſes himſelf 
FE with the narrativeofexploits performed at the expence of the 

* blood of thoſe whom Nature made his equals, and habit has 5 | 


= rendered more uſeful to ſociety than himſelt? „„ 
| be 1 according to their on doctrines, the neh and the 135 


= Fan? Why talk ye of f anarchy? 1 Who are ths org 


> | | rich along, ought io be ſent to fight the battles of any country. -— "Y 
- - Thy impudently tell us, when we talk of rights, that we can © 
have no rights becauſe we have nothing to loſe, If we have 


_ nothing to loſe, we can have nothing to defend; and I do not 


know why we ſhould ſpend our blood in defending the poſſeſj-— 2 f an 
'  Sfions and 3 of others, who care ſo little for us, and 3 


repay us only with contempt. Inſtead of ſoothing us, inſtead = 2 3 
pf encouraging us in this unequal warfare, where we ſtake 


Eo | every thing and have nothing to gain; inftead of this, the very" 
3 reverſe is the picture of their conduct, and the poor common „5 
* foldiercitherdiesin the ranks, or is conſigned to a workhouſe 


oe an hof pital, to brood over his wounds and ſervices: and / „ 
FF what a to theſe aggravations and inſults, the bend of 


bs. rs faith is broken with the ſoldier, enliſted for his coun- 2 


try defence, and military commiſſions, once the rewards “ ö. 

3 patriot ſervicts, are little other than patents of * for he 
_ man ſtealing and the traffic of human blood. SE ON 3 
| _ © What blind infatuation has ſeized upon the minds of * „ 
governors. Why talk we of Jacobiniſm? Who are ſuch 


: rank Jacobins as the adminiſtration cond 
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of 3 but Pitt, Dundas, and their FORE : 
Why talk we of the Britiſh conſtitution? It no longer exiſts. 
'T hoſe who pretend to idolize it 1 pulled it down! and even 
he ill conftruRed cumbrous pile of oligarchy which faction 


das raiſed in its place, thoſe who are moſt intereſted in ſup- 


DEF I are EEE GONE of OY 


| - 1 article noticing my © Natural and Conſtitutional Ri 1. 
„ Aon to Annual Parliaments, wniverſal Suffrage, od the 


g it, ſeem emulous to deſtroy ; and like Sampſon bir 
old, to bury themſelves in the ruins of a an 1 which _— 


EF RE 


RIGHTS OF. BRITONS. TTY 
bY: No. XXIV. 1 inf from the Critical * 


FA of Po ul Afeciation,” &c.—Since that time the 
lowing : has appeared i in another literary journal. | 


- 8 Mare Review, Sept. 1 10 J Art, 4 
 _ The Natural and . . 103 2. 3— 


48 IR . is the unqueſtionable Right of 13 e 3 | | 0 
pP ben legally accuſedof any crime, to be heard in their . n 


_ defence ;—but experience has fully proved that it is more ad- 1 3 
3 e s to the party accuſed, as well as more eligible for ; 


= = _ the public, that his defence ſhall be made by proxy, than in 
dis own proper perfan. Weighty reaſons. might be affigned 


for this; even in the caſe in which the perſoo, againſt whom | 


>: charge 1s brought, poſſeſſes talents: which might well 
enable him to become his own advocate. Notyitl 9 


1 Mr, Thelwall's eloquence, improved by a habit of public 1 1 


1 bk i 3 ſpeaking, we apprehend he has no reaſon to complain that his 
wmwmaauſe was transferred from his own hands to thoſe of the able 
dad upright PRs who ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed them- 
2 " felve 


2 . | bigs treaſon, Perhaps, too, the public. may be of opinion 


ngs, and of the. whole proceſs of the trials, it is not 


/ cutions can yet remain to be diſcloſed 5 
cer, thinks it right, after his honourable acquittal, again to 


2 


publiſhing 


on the part of the' priſoners, in the late ſtate· trials * 8 1 0 
that, after the full report which has been given of their E 2 


le that much important maiter reſpolling Tour _ I | 2 
r Wall, DOW>- | =—_ 


himſelf before the bar of the public in his.own perz I 3 
the ſpeech which he beg to have de- 
on 0a bis tals aud bis Viadicaton vil be i 22 
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exhibit many aan reſpeAing both the general EY and | 
individual cafe of Mr. Thelwall, with a degree of force and 
energy which, while it diſplays in a favourable light the 
writer's oratorical talents, may ſerve to eſtabliſh in the public 
mind the fulleſt conviQtion of the equity of the verdicts in 
queſtion, and of their importance to the preſervation of public 
freedom. Circumſtanced as Mr. T. has been, it is not to be 


expedted that, with bis ardour of temper and command " 


llangu guage, he ſhould be capable of writing without ſome por- 


tion of acrimony. The work, however, not only has con- | 5 
ſiderable merit as a political oration, but ſtates, with great 


ſtrength of argument, ſeveral important points in which Bri- : 


tiſh freedom is eſſentially intereſted = the _—_ ns 


ES tion "IRS E * 


FAREWELL 10 uE YEAR 1794. 
(Fon WHITCHURCH' $ Pretical Pieces.) 5 
8 88 1 THOU long-long year of Maſſacre—farewell! 1 
Wich horror I retrace thy bloody reign : 
ES For, ahl of war's ſad victims who can tell 
The countleſs myriads i in thy circle ſlain 2 ri 
pregnant with human ills of every name, _ | LG 
8 And all the plagues that deſolate the earth; I 
FS. 1 ſaw thee riſe in War's deſtructive flame, 3 
And penſive mark d thy inauſpicious birtn. 
On! ſtain'd with fouleſt crimes thy ery hour! 7 ; . 
my reign a regiſter of blood 2 I * 
gs In which the Dogs of War did inch devour, 
e More ſavage far than in preceding years. 
1 Too much of this, the rapid Rhine, the Meuſe, © 
The Scheldt, the Sumbre, and the deep Moſelle, - 


LEY Can bluſhing prove, whilſt human blood —. | = | 2 >. 


heir banks empurple, and their waters ſwell. 
— — Too much of this, the Alps, the Pyrennees, EY 
Columbia's Iſtes, and Northern Lands, have "LAGS . 


: . For torrid Zones, rough Seas, and Climes that — 8 


Have heard alike the Battle's Thunder S 


8 Too much of this was Poland made to feel, 
Voainſt Royal Robbers forc'd in arms to ws; Og HEEL 2h 

a For ah! beneath the barb'rous Cofſack's ſteel ES | 

Her * 3 bleecing _ 


| Tllufirious OS 
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2 Medes chief be ure tis no . lere 
2 ay an heart- felt tribute to thy worth | 
I Oer 215 f'ring Liberty to drop a tear, 
And cure the Moody Tigre; of the North. 
10 Iſmael's * brutal Conqueror, from afar, 
Leads on his myrmidons in ſcent of prey; : 
Train d up to all the cruelties of warr, 
Io age, to ſex, they no diſtinttion pay! 


5 ö Ill-fated Praga + yielded to theit rage: 


= 5 And, öh! the maſſacre that there enſu” d 5 | 


"2 Fended it, and Whoſe bravery. merited a better 


a 10 blood of a ere youth, and hoary age, 
Their ſavage hands wete wickedly imbru'd! | 


a 7 In vain the Mother's prayer the Infant's cry 
Nor 22 nor tears; could move the furious band; i 5 

Beneath the ſword 411 undiſtinguiſh'd dic, | 1 

Por thus the yiexD SUWAR ROW gave command! 

e & At length thy reign, thou year of blood, is oer 

x Aud pleas'd my Mule ſhal! ſound thy parting Enell : 
: On ld ſhe ſtill as ſoon the cannon's roar, 
ON bid with. thee the Pomp of war farewell! 


ROT) is 2 _ a canfiderable wengi in es Turkey | fitulcd 6 | x | 


EX ube, at no great diſtance from the Black Sea, — It was ta +a by ftorni ..% . 
_— 224 December, 1790, and the Turkiſh — who fo no y de- 3 


blood, to the amount of upwards of thirty thouſand men, by the conanad " 


32 that truſty ſervant of the 'amiabſe Carhzxing, the renowned GENERAL 2 
_ Suwar RoW, —The town was given up to the unreſtrained fury of the Ruſ- 


=; Han foldiery ; and the moſt horrid outrages were perpetrated. on the defence. 
leſs inhabitants by that hord of ſavages, who took upwards of three Hoe: and +" 
=; nights to complete their work of cruclty and blood 1 
| + Of the ſtorming of this place by the Ruſſiin monſters; and the borrible 1 
maſſacre that enſued, ſome — the A gave the following - arp Ea 43 


account: The ſiburbs of Praga, 8 from Warſaw by the Vi 


e, were maſſacred, in cold WF 


. was defended by more than a hundred cannon, diſpofed pon thirty-three 5. 
en batteries. It was under the fire of: this terrible axtillery, that GxnzraAL 1 
„ SywAaRkRow made his troops mount to the aſſault; in the fame manner as FF 

4 he had done at the taking of Iſnael, where the Ruſſiam entered only by 
climbing over the dead bodies of their comrades, as well bs their eg 5 11 


» The General gave the fame orders i in the aſſault of the fuburbs of P- 


Fg t he enjoined he ſoldiers to give quarter to no one. Thi engagement la 4 8 


»» two hours; and this memorable day, the qth of Novem er, 1794, will be 
. - aumbered among thoſe in which human blood was ſhed in moſt abun- 
_ <6 dance, even in theſe. * times in which we live. The number of 


pa « unfortunate Poles who 


1 at Twenty Thouſand !—In the 


d by the word, the fire, and the water, (the 8 


«1 bridge over the ViRtula | atm eur broken during the action,) are eſttmated f 


gf both ſexes, and all. es, were the victims of- the firſt fury of the Ruf- 


burbs of Praga, Twelve Thouſand inhabitants, _ 


n fans, who maſlacred & | whom wy mat; without 9 or 15. * r =_ 


3 HO Ty 


A — N* crit. Fr: 


; is. 
1 


— * 


Rego ET, S$uikn OF 014 Un 2 


. of the Incteaſs of © DEMOCRATIC | 
-PRINCIPLES. Part the . Fi ifth. Including 


"Sketches of the affairs of. Scort Aub and Ini 


LAND, with a Hiſtory. of e Progreſs of Di- 


_ FxxDExRisM and RefleRions on the. Fate and 
Deportment of O'Connon: Delivered at the © 
Teclure Room, Beaufort Baldings, . * 1 


tember 27 796˙· | 


8 865 "If 


ty the Mats of S . fot de 
the champions of ariſtoetasy, let us conſider 1 
_ tuining their eyes towards: Scotland and trelands they wi 
much more reaſon” for conſolation and ſatisfaction. 
conſider what is the ſtate of the public mind tere: 
deer n conſtantly in tementbrance; that we o bahn to 
on lly anxious about eve 


ES 142 . TILE 


would ſay "the thre re 
ments, wiſhes, and in exeertious. 

OW ith refo6k to. Scotland, wo cannot bet be aware that / 
—— to diſlatis faction, and that a very ſtrong bi 


indeed, towards immediate and thorough 
maniſeſled, even before it diſplayed 


itſell with equal —— 


da (his part of the mνẽ,j,t. We cannot but be a were that the 
of liberty are there very widely diffuſed; and that 


and 


- pp 
rable degree of ir "ger til boils iy 
| the e e the abet ſituatiom 
TIEN SdrRT ama) lavery impoſed 
e Ul ee Gar 
* I Fs L 


of the opinions of every = 


| wiſh ee to the end of e eee feats e "= 


reſorm © tas wwJ | c 
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Which their rights are extinguiſhed and their ſuffrages mono- 


polized. 


It is very tiue, Citizens, that from the unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance of Scolland being a country where there are no 
laws, an inquiſition has been eſtabliſhed, in that part of the 
country more ſucceſsfully than Mr. Reeves, and his honourable 
aſſociates, have been enabled to eſtabliſn here.— I ſay from 
 _ Scotland being a country where there are no laws: for when 
__ Judges from the Bench ſhall declare, as the Judges of the 
Court of Fuſliciary have declared, that an opinion delivered 
by che Privy Council is binding upon the conſciences of 
Judges, becauſe undoubtedly ſome of the Judges of the 
country were Members of that Privy Council—I ſay when 
_ _ opinions like theſe are delivered, which, in other words, is 
Kaallerting that the Judges have a right to make whatever laws 
-  _ It is convenient for them to execute, then the ſtate of the 
people, as to any hope of legal redreſs, as to any hope of 
public virtue and juſtice, is abſolutely that of having no las 


__ 
. * 


F.; . 


mat all. Nay, I ſpeak too favourably: they are in a condition  ÞF 
much worſe than if they had no laws at all: for to have las ä 
0 puniſh, but none to redreſs, to have laws to cruſh, but none 
cdto protect, to have laws that can trample us into the duſt:ñxĩ;0 
chat can ſubjugate us to a tyrannous ariſtocracy, and no laws 4 
do obtain a redreſs againſt the uſurpations of that ariſtocrac,% l 
As a tate infinitely worſe than that of ſavages who run wild in 
tttce woods, and ſeek for protection only from their own ſtrong 
II.! conſequence then of the modes of proceeding in the 
Courts of Juſticiary, in conſequence of the public proſecutor 
being able to appoimt, in the moſt open and palpable manner, 
_ the jury, by the majority of whoſe voices the perſon brought 
before them is to be tried, they have been enabled to produce 
2 degree of terror never equalled, except under the tyranny 
= Gat Gallic dictator, NRobeſpterre, ſo frequently abuſed, and 
ſeo conſtantly imnated by thoſe who abuſe him moſt. On this 
ide of the Tweed there is more difficulty in executing the 
arbitrary will of a few inquiſitors. Exertions after exertions 
baue been made to cruſh opinion: and yet freedom of opinion _ 
___ _ - ſtill hifts.its head on high, and braves the thunders of min: 
_ _—* Rerial and inquiſitorial vengeance. - Magiſtrates have tried al! 
means io ſuppreſs diſcuſſion, and all would not do. They ÞF. 
have tried cabals and intrigues of every deſer iption - nay they 
have winked and connived at violence, and even ſent ito FF 
_  - Iooms, were perſons were aſſembled for the purpoſe of fre: t 
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diſcuſſion, their police officers to create riotis. Yet till the 

aw, papers call aloud for the magiſtrates to repeat thoſe 

fruitleſs exertions to cruſh every individual who dares to ſpeak. 

wy ys truth, and to find honeſt juries to acquit him fer having ſo 

JJC. . | 55 ; RTE EET 
Les, Citizens, the oracular diurnal pamphleteer of a cer- 

tain great treaſury ſcribbler, has been calling very loud upon 
meume magiſtrates to repreſs aſſemblies, in which it is wickedly © 
maintained that cruelties and murders have been committed by 


% ⁰(ͤk fr, y ont nt I ls 
33 Citizens, I ſhould like to know what ſort of exertion it is 
7 that magiſtrates are to appeal to, in order to ſuppreſs be 
Facobinical crime of Reaſon. Police officers have already kicked | 

= up riots and neglected to take themſelves up for ſach rioting - 
 -=—-Police officers have brought huge deluded (p2/-h-avers, to 

bellow forth outrageous ſongs within theſe walls—but who, 
sa ſoon as they heard the voice of reaſon, 'well convinced of _- 
the truth of the principles they were ſent to decry, departed 
from the room with denunciations againſt thoſe who had at: 

- tempted to delude them, and to inflame their minds againſt thoſe 2 
who, inſtead of enemies, they found to be their beſt friends. 


Nerve the grand arch inquiſitor! Reeves, the chief magi- © + 
* ftrate of this diſtrict, has given orders to every conſtable aj 
ö alle, to take a man up without warrant, authority or ena 13 5 
accuſation, with what view no one has ever been able to diſ. | 
* Ccaver or divine but probably to condutt him on board a ſhip 23 
d fight his Majeſty's battles, and maintain the honour of the * 
. Britiſh flag, in defiance of the blaſphemous thunder of re- 
1 publican cannon. A pert little gentleman,” alſo, who though 
zt preſent no magiltrate, may perhaps be one ſome day or 
other little prating Jack a Dandy, of the name of Fen. 
1 LE auditors o the head, and all has failed= J 
* nuiſance has failed ſedition has failed, and high treaſon itfelf _ 
das failed. I ſhould like to know what are the freſh exeftions 3 
FF magiltrates are called upon to make, that they may rival be 
* triuinphant glorics of the Court of Fuſticiary, and cruth ie 
_ _ » monſter diſcuſſion, in this part, alſo, of Great Britain  _ . 7? 
Io return, however, to Scotland. If we are to judge from 
mere External circumſtances, the ſentiments of thay there — 
"lie proſtrate at the feet of thoſe to whom liberty is always 
offenſive, and reaſon always a crime. But let us not conclude 
18ooo haſtily, appearances are frequently deluſive; and the rage FE i Ea 


N „ * by n * 
* * 4 1 0 I FT. * * [ 4 8 


wife, baldy 


9 , 9 
9 4 J LIES ET „ wT 9 þ 
: by au © n 5 . 


_ the 
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_ and ind on.that-is Gacthered and t v1 Al the bos 
aw of 22 ta who dare not and gent pi engeriders 
fury more deſtruflive, aul diſpoſitions more inimical to the 
_ Preſervation of peace and happineſs, than all the flaming ſe- 


© dition, as it is called, ever breathed from the lips of thole 
ſpeaking their minds, and inveſtigating their 

* zre liable to be.contradiQted at all times; and 3 
_ whelned with tho ſhame and diſgrace due to the wretch d who | 


* think one thing and another tell.“ 


Citizens, we cannot be ignotant ef the character of he 
Segich nation; we muſt be nartow minded, infatuated beings, 7 
_- ae a brave, pid, and A Ang 

ave, A an intre >. 
ps. We gu rl wal knowledgy of the 3 8 
. we ſuppoſe men relinquiſh their les 
merely becauſe. they are nat — 


- we do not admit that our brethren on the other fide 


BH ther, We muſt be blind indeed to all conviction — 


2 if we Are. not eopvinced that, ky 


ta { preſs the 


a e en of popular Phe 20ſt — 


mlity e that government which thus c 
* mpg, ge 
LA at tune, 

af he Scatchmgn 


whe rien of bi amy or 
1 "the ch carful glaſs} What muſt be his. pars 
I when — he finds ſenuments thus immured in his —Y 
- Mult Wan be. eminently hoſtile to the aggrandipemene of 
ban who ha Cgnd in the aloof mn whe — 4 


e 


e 


bay EEE Cn] 


Y , 
x b * a 8 
N : - 7 
þ . 44 
# 0 * 


men Wwhom we thus treat like — Y 
J ſlaves. and create. in their bofoms a determined en- 
= EP 422 _ 7 
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ir meaſures, « or — 10 your go t, Marr wat 
ihe attempt of the oriental Tyrant us Fable — 


ee compel, by arbitrary laws, every perſon throughout his 


Court to wear the imile of 


gladneſs upon bis face, All the 


gloomy, all the malignant paſſions you may exturt; but if 


Virtuous, and juſt regulations, 


you miſh for diſpoſitions'friendly to happineſs and virtue, vou 
muſt win them by gentle means—and if you will not, by wiſe, 


|, people; if you will not, by equal laws fairly and juſtly ad-. 


_ miniſtered, fecure to the 
5 | all 
12 


— of the country that vene- 
can alte obtain, farewell to 


any ay Hoh and tangy uillity in che elevated 
may have exalted you, or to which 


ration which virtue and 
enjoyi 
fituations to which 


Y : vou may haye apited by — and artihes, 


But let us turn from Scotland to a pifture Rill more 


loomy and unfortungte. Let us behold the condition of dur 


= 2 Treland. Here, I beheve, we fhall find ft 
= 3 ſill lets to de fatisfied with. Here — 1 


3 Amiens of the people; od we ſhatl 


find diſeontent diſſeminating itſe lf throu 5 . ranks and con- 
(melancholy to re- 
= that coercive meaſures have driven many an Seeler 
| individual into the 3 notion of looking for 


MO Tap a7 rather for the | 
afliftance of thoſe who hitherts — * 8 confidered as oi 
* ratural enemies, than the protection of thoſe * 


= be their natural and their zealons friends. | 


—_ of the country I am fpeaki 
Fa was in the Bft ir 


4 den de us inthe 


Citizens, it may not be improper, in this p hes - 
ion, to take a brief view of the former — 4 
of. We are to remember that 
ance 3 conquered province; and : 


2 $, 


therefore, perhaps, to be che more anxious to treat 


5 TIC with kindneſs; fince it is only from this kindes 
e expe? to fix their attachment, and unte 
* 


nds of amity 


The barbarous maxims of ancient conquerdrs aways pe- 


| duceq the natives el: ſubjugated} country to x: fituation fitte 


|  betiet than tharof flaves; and, accordingly, "he defcenants 


© MX | from the ancient t, to this day (for we have nok pet en. 


1 it | gomeey y trace their deſcent from Engliſh ae pe Hence 


coriquered thoſe judices — et the ſe YA 


5 ) are to be foun 
= le kes orders of the commutity; wy! Ra — 


4 not yet that thorough . . — of che ene 
£ HS, 


ſecure the affections of the 5 


1 | 
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t the peace «nd — of mankind: San without this the 


gentle intercourſes and ſympathies of life, the reciprocations, 


Produced by intermediate and gradual ſteps of acceſſion and 


&eclenſion, have never been known in Ireland as once they 


were in England. 
9 the abject conbition of 4 * 3 in le- ; 


= 


lud is fuch as no individual of feeling and humanity can * 
: contemplate, without regret and anguiſh. Ignorance —ſav age 1 
| Ignorance reigns triumphant: and what has been the bleſſc 
_ . conſequence? There have been miniſters, in modern times, _ 
who were very anxious to ſuppreſs all enquiry, and who con= 
__ - - +fidered it as an enormous crime to impart information to 
mankind, If you wiſh to rule people in peace and keep them 


. in proper order, ſay they, you mult keep the ſwiniſh multi- 4 


ET tue in ignorance. Thus, and thus only, are you to make 
them quietl n their lordly drivers. Vet look at /re- 
Land. Is the maxim ſupported by the experience of. that 


8 admit that they have al the ſame com 
5 and fraternity. 5 


RE d — of the he * chat make "Kil 3 


0 country? a greater degree of ignorance, I ſhould ſuppoſe, * 


than prevails 7 — the wild Iriſb, as they are called, even 3 


RY 8 the Miniſters of this country would not wiſh to prevail. 4 A 
ES And yet the hiſtory of Ireland is little elſe than 2 continued }F_ 


narrative of ferocious depredations committed by theſe igno-.. - 


Re 8 people, linked in tumultuary combinations, to extort by..- - | $ 


violence what they have not improved intellect to demand * "= 
tte voice of manly and intrepid reaſon. .'. „ 
| _ _ Citrzens, I ſpeak not 1 national feelings, 1 wiſh-to tri⸗ | 


E 1 over all nationality ; and with me, indeed, there is no 


_ > __ di ſtinction between Iriſbmen, 88 _ ae 1 4 * 


. I care not which name is articulated firſt, It is oni, 
. 8 which brother of the ſame ual family 2 Fw — -/ 

dDe named; and AS 4 abbor the rights primegeniture, I am _ 
| fatisfied with which ſoeyer you begin; ſo that 1. will but | 


© ſame time I 3 ES that in a 4} 1 5 
eaeeeaſes, the brothers and ſiſters of the ſame family have a dife 


ferent character. From the little intercourſe I have had with JF 
Inis gentlemen, I have found it pretty uniformly agreed, that 
ee.uen among the higher claſſes of ſociety, information, gene- 
| - rally ſpeaking, is but too much neglected. Hence it is that 


here is a greater diſpoſition to neglect the rights and intereſts 
of the lower orders, I know there are brilliant exceptions. _ 
Me have had repeated proofs of the ſtrong genius and ener- 


- 


s 2 bw A 
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Nin more lane that a miſtaken ſort of hoſpitality, too neatly 
allied to drunkenneſs and debanchery, ſhould have ſcare 
the faculties which might have contributed ſo much to the 
happineſs of the univerſe. Let me obſerve, however, that 


nothing can be more unfriendly to the happineſs, and conſe- 85 


quently to the contentment of the laborious orders of ſoci 
than that men of the higher (that is to ſay the more uſels 


"ranks ſhould be loſt in extravagant debauchery, and in K T8 
the ſtarving wretchedneſs of the poor by the waſtetul profu- . 


ſion of privileged licentiouſneſs. 


Another cifeumſtance, contributing to this p "WEI = 
the common practice of the gentry in Jreland, farming out 
their eſtates, as they generally do, in large portions, to mter- 

_ mediate proprietors, whoſe trade being extortion, trample ftill * 
more upon thoſe from whoſe induſtry the happineſs, the gran- _ 


deur, and the ſtrength of the country is alone to be ſu 


ed. This being the ſtate of ſociety in Ireland, we ſhall = — 0 
be much ſurprized to find that, for centuries, the hiſtory of 
that country has been uniformly marked by the exceſſes _ 


— mitted: by combinations of the common people. ; 


_ The rſt inſtance I ſhall particularly mention is the Rappa- SP 
ren a ſet of perſons whoſe hi ſtor ur}, you will find amply de- 


_ tailed in 4. Sir Jobn Dalrymple's Memoirs :** and perhaps you 


wil be a little amuſed by tracing the very great reſemblance Rl 
between thoſe depredators and the « virtuous pealants of C Os 


 Poittou,” as the aſſaſſins and midnight plunderers of Brittany 
| have been "afeQtedly called; and whe ſole virtue is being 


the tools of an inſolent 1 of Prieſts and ariſtocratic op- RES | 


— and lurking in woods, at the corners of roads, to cut 


4 were diſpoſed- to enter further into the 


ent deſcription, but ſtill, who unfortunately marked the hiſtory 


2 ang by allociations highly inimical to youu . 3 | 


and welfare. 


But Jet us mark, if you pleaſe, how they aroſe, as it may * : 82 
be a ge leflog 0 mane * in this ROY are ſo * ro 


-- the:throats.of every individual whom they think differs fromm 
them in opinion. hat ſuch is the real hi oy of the Chouans, 
igreffion, might 1 Ie 
„ ho ally roved;.” Anti but too nearly ſuch is the picture 
drawn by "Sp Jahn. Dalrymple, of the Rapparees or Tories; 
and — were the individuals who had the merited honour 0. 
= «title upon the high flown ariſtocrats | in this —_— 


-- thele 7 ESR els another ſelt, * of a i EO 


„ 1 is to boys walls of ſtones piled one 
VE ee, 2 another, withour any cement. The common. 8 


— 5 2 — came to be called. M hite Bays. 


We: tits rats z. 


. A 08 that I find fault with 
mere circumſtance of incloſute, but with that em of 
' chſere by which the rich 


* y cad peſos of IN 


legal authorit 


- this ſyſtem of eneroachment, 


their ſhirts over their coats, ban 
Under this denomination they c continued their& 


tha | 
148 


. 
E225 and. who, in the firſt inſtance, were called 


"Hh ny nad be iert +0 nll. you dow Gey bst ö 
4 ſor even they were een of "Rieves's d- FF. 
ſtription, 3 ſublime _ of 2 all intellect and 4. 
4 1 property, was left for diſcovery to the keen and 
 _ penetrating genius of tb at great lawyer—4he founder of ingud- IF 

_— , nd th orgenizr of the Jem, of ſpies and perjured 1 


The Lenallærs of Ireland took their nam em the follow- | © | 
E ing circumſtance. There were, in that diviſiee of Itelane 
5 - firſt arofe, very conſiderable commons, which had JF 
i | bean long — comfortable ſu — poor: f- 3 
e tion, took it r — 3 


Arne wo 3 


monopolize to themfelues thi eftates, | 


8 y by night . con- Y + : - 
EET ſtantly Built up in the day. Hence hs were called. — MW 
; | build wer walls, that the joins of he ar ere — 8 
dcdombined by. the democratic lime, might reſiſt croach- ÞF 
ments of — levellgrs: Such is the fey hiſtory: of theſe 7F_ 
 " _— but as they afterwards PR = 


5 1 at laſt, in an unaccountable diſpoſition to do ſome de- | 2 
gere ef j juſtice to thoſe common people, who ſhewed that they | 1 
= . | __ . _ — got it, thoſe- commons were 


 -, . 1n»oppolition to the juſt immunities of all! _ 
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d management of the rulers. dd conceſſions. mere wad. @. 


uſual, when thoſe conceſſions could no longer. heal the — 


buhech tyranny and uſurpation had inflitted. —May the con- * 
ceſſions of modern Ariſtocrats be made in better ſeaſon; 25 5 
before the diſcontents, which their preſent ſyſtem of 9 IE 


ſion cannot fail to diſſeminate, have taken ſuch deep root as 


do be fatal to the tranquillity of the community] that we way 
cus avoid the conſequences which mult inevitably reſult from 
2 determination to uphold. the rights A borough mongers, in 

7 


5 _ oppoſition to the rights of man / — un, A u, 


Citizens, I ſhall proceed to obſerve that there are "other © 
circumſtances, which reſult from maxims of policy cy 


BE unjuſt and ridiculous, which have a tendency, at this time, 
5 . do excite in | Ireland even the wildeſt. diſpoſitions of demo- 


1: mean, in | particular; the ——— dilſatisfaQtion x > oY 


1 | : as time prevails, in conſequence of the refulal of an act of 


Juſtice to the conſciences of a great majority of the 1 — 9 


* which was fo peaceably demanded, and which there was at 
one time reaſon to hope would have been ſo honourably con- $8 
FF ceded. - We cannot, Citizens, avoid obſerving that, ever ſince SINN 
* the revolution, there has been a diſpoſition, almoſt: in what- 5 
ever party happened to be uppermoſt, to cheriſh a diviſion of 
= © ſentiments upon. ſpeculative opinions. This is one of the 
engines conſtantly employed to divide the people: it 3 
FF the maxim with thoſe whoſe principles are weak, and whole - 
ambition is ſtrong to divide firſt that they may conquer after- 


wards. Thus, for a whole century almoſt, have the minds 


of che Iriſh Gatholics been agitated againſt thoſe of Ts gle 5 
- © bliſhed religion, and the minds of the Proteſtants agitated againſt | 
FF the Gatholtes. Hence, allo, in'this country, have be redicu- _ 
"= - - 4s teſt and corporation afts. been ſupported with a view, as 
one would imagine, to no other end but 0 keey. alive the 
unnatural ferment and diſſatisfaction, which has fo long ſub- 
fſiſted between 3 * the  Charch of England and. 


No. XXVUL 


A. We pe enters. = 0 
= nis maxim, however, of . upon religious 8 "Es Ws * 
ment has been ſtrained too far: as has always been the cafe 
F witli reſpe&&to diſhonorable expedients. If you go upon tue 
PrlöKhsin, {imple principle of juſtice, you can never ſtrain too 
far: becauſe the further you go in che ri ht road, the nearer © 
Jou get to the great ſtandard of truth, us if, on the _ 
trary, you dope — of 1 and pur "RS AS IN 


„* 
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for the gratification of that ambition; thoſe very 1 ; 


I were intended to 2ggrandize. 


carried to an-exceſs, recoil upon thoſe who have attempted to 


c 


Such has been, in a conſiderable de 
reſpect to diſputations and jealbuſies upon rol ious ſubjeQs. 


| Mankind have been taught, by artifices ſo frequently: dif- 


1 5 covered, to conſider theſe as intrigues of ſlate trickſters and 
| | . Jugglers; and have therefore come pret unanimouſly 233 


the caſe with 1 


adoption of this plain 2nd ſelf-evident axiom—that if you wiſh == 


x: & 8 ir the full and ample enjoyment of the rights of religious op- | 1 | 


* 4 _ 5 acquire the 3 enjoyment of poli i} 
1 * When You have annibilated uſurpation, tyranny and mano- * / 


poyer another z and 


2 * OE. "BF _. 
- 
% % 
1 * 


d exerciſe ev 


and welfare 


5 | Liment, a 


Adder e people, l 
nt is but an inſult: that 10 
- Folerate the opinians of : becauſs no perſon 


Ahe eee of ante in 9 The fight to form our 


3 you have made the voice and ſentiments of the 1 
8 2 a fair and juſt rule for the principles of legiſſation, 1 
Fe - you have done awa the power of one faftion to tyrannie - 
. and ling eſtabliſhed liberty upon ſo broad a Ü6 
. Ven are: enabled 8 found a temple fo capacious, as ts }F 
3 | 7 honeſt heart an od gn to indulge every ſen. FF _ 
- == "i not hong the yours  —_ - 


e 3 — of of when. We 3 Os E : | 

* pry boaf anting ir to particular _ = 
mankind hare diſcovered that the ner; 

bas . a right 10 3 1 "3 


Own judgment upon every ab is a right which : | 4 
can — be taken from man, we hab th i its exerciſe may be * =. 


me ſuſpended. ( Interruption. J 


Toleration means putting up with the opinions of others. * 
wi like to know JO right any perfon can bave 7 
for ſuppoſing it a matter depends his inclination Þ}_ 
. whether another - man ſhall have an punks. og will, or incl FF 
nation of his own: Nay, opinion is not only an inviolable Þ + 
1 but a right that mocks the folly of perſecution; be 
"np it never can'be taken away. You may make men hypo- 


crite ndeed, rha 
nach ca may ok 


e 


VErnors, not being Ver much 5 | : | | 


Wb F talk, — of 8 2 rank pon = 
C77 is the 97 12 N 9 of the free exerciſe of the | 
8 EY - _ I Z 


1 


— 


4A 


coriviions of Judyjinecit,. upon 


nn which for 
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1 no tight to interfere with, Tit is claimed way to x. 
_— ened advocate for the happineſs of mankind. - — 
Baut let us conſider what has been the conduRt. of the Mi. 

niſter in this reſpect. We cannot, Citizens, be blind to the Ee 
truth, that the Whole people of Ireland have, of late, ex- 


preſſed a ſtrong inclination that the Catholics ſhould be eman- Y 


FF  C@cipated from the reſtrictions under Which they lay. It has nt „ 
= _ been the wiſh of Catholics themſelves z it has been the | 


of Proteſtants. This unanimous wiſh inſpired a rational 


-_— 5 Srpectsgen in the minds of the peop'e, that compliance and 8 
not coervion would follow. Tanis expettation we know tro 


have been conſiderably increaſed by the appoihtment of E:?! 
1 Fitzwilliam to the 8 I mall not dwell upon events 


3 whith are freſh in your emembrance. Suffice it te ſay, that = 2 
Fend Expected emancipation ; but that Ireland Was diſap- 


; and was taught to remember that ſhe was dependent Ss 


N Eg _ = the Cabinet of Lenden: or, in other words, upon King 6,4 


Mum the fourth==alias RING PITT; whoſe ſovereign 


4 vill and pleaſure was, hat the Catholics ſhould not be eman- 


I KY 5 not be indufged. 


I ripe; ud chat the wiſhes of the people of {reland ſhould = YI 
congtvial ſympathy affeflcd bis 


The fact is that a fort of 


wund. He was execedingly- unwilling that the -Ponſtntys, 


A Wo monopolized all the power, patronage, and wealth of SITES 


Bala 8 = gn wel bind, . 5 


S and therefore you; m 


. ed! Why farforh we are ol. all of a Faden, —— 3 
—_— the gags hitherto proſcribed as. the moſt violent advo- 5 
3 a turried to vidert democrats, ind that they would over- 3 
T turn royalty, and ariſtocraey, and all the peaceful and regular 


inſtitutions of orderly government. This it is true may ap- = i 


7 . pear ſtramge]! Such an alteration, in ſo ſhort a * A 
4 the wonder vaniſhes when we öbſerve how 5 
0Certain principles are making ; and that even the Pope himſelf 1 
haas turned Jacobin, and forced his bull to N een K 
J POPULL VOX DEI: © the 1 ple is the ware c 
WE N muſt ſubmit to 
tte will of God; expreſſed in fo clear and audible a manner! ? 


157 cherebre, Sir Hufalhbility bimlelf has proclaimed thisgroxt = 


* 3 * it is wy” et 2 mat a ä ET 5 8 I 
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his infallible holineſs ſhould entertain · le ſame faith. Be this, 


however, as it will, the catholic emancipation was. rejected ; IH 


and, inſtead of tne eon of ridiculous diſtinctions between 


_ one religion and another, a ſyſtem of military coercion is 
_ eſtabliſhed in Ireland, and the reign of a new Viceroy was 


pfroclaſmed by the arrival of thouſands of Engliſh. Fencibles, : 


Into a country where Engiiſſ and Iriſi onght to be no further 
_ diſtinctions than right hand and left of the ſame body; one of 


| which could not be employed againſt the ather, without 1 in⸗ 9 1 | 


 _—_— an act of ſuicide. = 
But what muſt be the tendency of ſuch. a 3 De- 
reffion and terror for the preſent, a civil war for the future. 
2 and deſtruction, and ſcenes of ſlaughter, in which 
brother, perhaps, muſt ſhed once more (as on the plains of 
eee the blood of brother, and the Ir relative glut the 8 
| keen poinard in the breaſt of his Engliſb friend. N 
Meaſures of this deſcription mark a deſperation which, can 
"only be aſcribed to phrenzy. That the Miniſter of a great 


country ſhould hope to enforce theſe meaſures, which he can: 
not carry by truſting fairly to the hearts and wiſhes'of the 
people, by rendering one part of the country an inſttrument 
to coerce the other, is a wickedneſs fo wild and extravagant. 
that one would be aſtoniſhed any human being could adopt 
it without ſome preconcerted ſcheme to ſeparate the two parts — 


of the Empire. 


bebte this ſyſtem ſhould ſucceed. The lein MM 


of reaſon has gone abroad, humanity bas warmed the breaſt - | | 
of man; and we have found (ſtrange indeed that we ſhould 


| Have been ſo long in making the diſcovery!) that even the — = 
ſooty African \ is our brother: that even the poor © . — 


| Dave,” in the We) Indies, deſerves our. commiſeration: 


"Kill more Wer n hae Engliſh, Scotch and 7 a 1 
one and the ſame— that they are united and bound together 
in the chains of inſeparable interell—and that to attempt tio 


ey: one. of them, as an inſtrument . of. coercion againſt 


the other, is an attempt to make men the aſſaſſins of each FF 
other, who, upon the firſt moment's reflection, inſtead of 
e! inſtead of coercion and malice, will extend the J 


| hand of fraternity to each other, and ruſh forward, not to 


25 each other's deſtruction, but with open arms to the embrace — 


of concord, peace, liberty and affection, exclaiming with 
" ardour—think not to make us brutes and ſavages, to tear each _ 
" 5 * we are * wen, WE ARE ALL BRETHREN, | 
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nd will not ſhed the bleod of thoſe whoſe manly 3 are warmed 
with affection for us, and whoſe . virtues call or our 2 
admiration and efteem! _ : 
But, Citizens, notwithſtanding all this progrefs, 8 
ſpeaking, towards this union of ſentiment, it cannot but be 
8 acknowledged, that the meaſures adopted by Minjſters have, 
in particular boſoms, ſtirred up a ſpirit of diſunion; and 1 


| am much deceived if there are not in Jreland, at this tima 8 : 


5 ſtrong diſpobtions to an abſolute ſeparation * this 
By Coma . OS: 


II ſpeak not wiſhes but 8 My Git: are certainly = 
1 congenial to the indiviſibility of the three countries. I 225 


we are not too large, conſidering the great and powerful, na- 


tt.,0bns in our neighbourhood : and though I have hopes that 


tte ſyſtem of hoſtility is dying away-though 1 have great 


; 3 expectations that the preſent hoſtilities are the laſt agonizing BR 


and convulſive throws of that ſyſtem of perpetual War 


12 devaſtation, which has fo long depopulated Europe; yet, "I . | 
tte fame time, I cannot but think that ſome degree of pro- 


= portion between the ftrength, power, and population of neigh — - 


bouring countries, may have ſome tendency towards protect. pro 


1 ing them from the renewal of that ſyſtem. Therefore I do Fo 
ot, in this, caſe, « ſpeak by tropes,” nor, & by my fem 
expreſs my hopes.“ To whatever degree this diſpoſnion 


may have ſpread, certainly the meaſures at preſent adopted, CE PRE 
muſt have a conſiderable tendency to increaſe it: For can ww 
be extravagant enough to ſuppoſe, that, by mere military ß 


: force, we can retain Irelaud as a dependant Colony? No . 


| She has a right to be conſidered as an equal part; pollefing g 
1 all the immunities that we ought to — e ITS e 
a in ſubjection ſhe neyer will be held. Y - 


Obſerve what diſſatisfactions make their ar 


. When proſecutions for high treaſon are goin er 8 . 


1 1 generally a conviction, in the minds of thoſe who inſtitute 1 
them, that their meaſupęs are ſuch as juſtify attempts of that 
geeſcription. When we perceive the manner in which they 


. = have behaved lately towards the defenders; and when we con- if 


* fider how theſe 8 4p have apparently increaſed in num 
f der, I think we 


_ - all perceive that we are not ſtren cngtheni ONE 
= te bonds of union and affection. And though theſe defend. "Ss 
W, in many reſpetts, bear great ſimilarity to Fre M bite Bos 

or levellers of former times, yet I think the fate trial will. 


lead me to ſuſpeR, that there is a powerful and e Fae 2 


N as to elect a EN) between * and "bode 


I 5 5 . & | 8 7H COTTON EN 


een, — of my fork that no ſuck | 3 


 fifted; - dut if it de, can 7 on ths event pro- 


— 1 What has been the cdu of che man vhap upon MES. 
the of & ſitiple” withefs, wearing Rimſelf to be fore- 


2 much hr de fruffration of fuch u eigen? quite the of 


Tort, has been to execution Think of his 4 


.. mhafly, his intrepid, his mag nißcent condut! Hear, in evefy xx | 


- > or rather driven, by the pork 


an MA e 


* heverſe of —— 


_ weed and fentievent that he ſpeaks, the feelings and convc- WM. 
_ vides of an honeſt enthuſiaſh—miſſet | and _— it Ss ſ 


e Let tis be Tl * theſs' whit — 2 


1 if there Were not'a 
_ Hath in their 


Let us *tonfefs chen that this MW. 
ned hindfelfacould not have s IM 
1 ory gave waked this flow of invo= I © 
| vey en tri dar tarts, if de Had hot been prompte 
_" a4 Mittiahe® by e internal feeling bf the juice and „ 
= Bf is ans And Who knows how Widely this de. 
FS have ſpread? er how weh Warth, enthus WM» 
6 „ muy hive. beef genicfared in the 'breafls FF 
* TE AE 2 Kit followers By is herore intrepidity? 1] Do we, who ar =. 
n may be the embilons of theſe — in bn poli. 1 
| den feelings? Let us remember, alſo, that thele Defenders 
mivture of Juſtice need 
& cold ever ade bee o miu. 


Die to government. Wut Tyler, that great and glorious cha. SE 2 


2 ſo 8 aſſaffinated, and do wie 


ebe 
powerful de y of the-populace; if_the etefces for which be 
kid arvied Had not beet fouled its > natural equi- 


Ip Hor would theſe Defenders ever "have Hor TORE - 1 


_—_— 


| Kwaated the” Feeling 'of man) an Pbnet 


e 


. 


W_-_ 5 N = father than endure the miſeries of his eviititty, to .-=# = 
| {to Weans un juftifiable, but which; from the ignorance | —_ - 
ty are reckined hy: are we valy meals they” know how o b 


In de 1 en convinced- that -this ct Ef 'cocrcton, nu 
* 3 * the = Fs. has gd will a 
= 8”: 
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a he cn of er iſs new down 3 


if we would in reality check the progrels of this evil, we met 


vdo appeal to coercion, but muſt ameliorate the <apdition of = 


5 . ers of Geo. —.— B. A. 


das which bis pen is emp 

1 Tha particular: work, of which theſe py pat Ty are a 2 
wen and © the hn df the: pos 
dec pu ble by the ſame e 

t, " innumerable pallages which, bath in peint of fact ane 


=_ 5 alleviate the calathities: of. mankind. ] 


—_— ks; to every influence, but of mars! . . . 4 a4 
every force, but of ration conxictien. It proceeds: a2 1 1 
ſenſe of dignity, and perſonal rektitude: it is chat 8 nf 
_— pride that charaQerizes generous minds; Sr vigh ſenſe * „ 


daes te 5 it is akiyd of majeſty, 
e or ls 8 Fand 5 is WE 7585 
3 2 vate life; and daf 


5 ſecuriy ! in te Sovernmenns this 
ipal e ADE al regard. - Their aim is 40 


3 Ml not diſtinguiſhed by honours, wy 


= ede u not werde 'No one is = to E e 


ſociety; and reform thoſe abuſes . 
F a 


44 ** 
* 


and Pradiice —_ Mee. 


to have been ſpent in the , Wa: wit 
layed to recommend ONE 


ade 2 5 


4 
* 


oy e the atteption of all thoſe who fince 
> ly. 10 de 4 e 3; cit * Lg 1 


. THE independener of a good man Seals in RY 


onoury that wilt not ſuffex them to) icld to 1 "IS 8 . 
eine ; 


on This views indcpencnce erpuys the 3 1 
edi, overnments, Faded + CES = þ 0 7 $<6o 


| $2 Prin "Era; 
= due public happineks, not to aggrandize of enrich individuals — 
da procure 1 5 freedom thr den the medium of p: 8 ; 
ice: Offices are approprigted- to. 
2 5 33 


oled to penalties, . he” cultivator 4 


- 7 * * = * > $64 We + ** ; 
— * * 7 1 3 D y ” 


a 8 | e | 


3 * with the Koguage, 
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4 1 his ales * a livelihood; and AY 3 "7h 
- felt as an individual of a family, in Which no one is a ſlave. 


, But governments, as well as individuals, are imperfect, 


3 Cot a, greater,” others in a leſs degree. In many an origi - 
nal ſin lurks, chat breaks out, at intervals, through every 
da.separtment, and weakens and &xhauſis the whole political 

. - ſyſtem... One powerful ſpirit of tyranny pervades them; and 
men, through habits of tyranny, have 10 5 

preſs freedom or honour*. In others, where deſpotiſm is not 


ſo conſpicuous, corruption may ſupply its place. In a ſyſtem, _ 


_ - where beſides the regular ſalaries of office, ſinecures and I 
dauouceurs are held out, corruption is inſeparable. - A finecure = 
,., ſometimes, an unequivocal and direct bargain; and at > 
a others, where ng bargain is openly made, it is ſecretly im- ⸗»˙b 
 -  _ " plied. Von are the property of your patron: not, indeed. 

Ss a6 © his beaſt, hut his dependent; his political ſlave: and whether 1 


your reward be money or honour, it ſtands not in necefl 


BY 2 Donnektion with talents or virtues, but 1 is the price of _- = 
5 _-— of your influence: to give directions wou 4 de = 


ry and tedious: you miſt underſtand hints: ſtud 
| he tabguage of becks and nods; utter ſuch a word, thou 


= vou compreherid not its meaning; perform ſuch an ation, # 
wog convinced of its baſeneſs. An honeſt man, perhaps 
_ would denominate ſuch douceurs, bribes; and though, poſſin᷑ 
bh, he would not call the receiver vlan, he would 8 1 
20 conliger him a good man, „ 
ebe douceurs of 1 are not the only obſtrue· 1 
3 tions to independence. Conſiderations ariſing from rank, „ 
8 learning, religion, political ſentiment, and country, have 
_  - their ſeparate weight in different minds. But the man, wuhoß. 
„ before he perſorms 2 bene ſicent action, or exerciſes the tender _— 7 
atffebtichs, muſt be firſt Gaisfied on theſe points, Are yua an 
nobleman, or a commoner : a poor or a rich man; a philoſopher _— 22 
odr a peaſant; a.chriſtian or an infidel; a black or. a White 
man one who muſt thus, ; as it were, run over the whole 
 __ _ catechiſm of man, cannot be independent, in the ſenſe nn 
. which, the N eBags . am A 2 8 on 


— 
- 


. „ This 5 is e true of ths Ru dan OR 25 T am esd — "il . 
o reſided mans Frans ML: W who! is 2 _— - 


F E: 


carcely a term to ex- 
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< : Terrific chine! whoſe yawning diffs ariſe 5 be We by 
; IS 2 * ſhies; | 2525000 nos 


- 


ES: Dees ee $0 
>; "or 5 Far from thy cheerful haunts and genial . J 
5 Thy fertile vales, thy mountains ſteep and 8 Ns a N 

And charms romantic of thy varied ſhore. | TT 
= No more along thy level beach I firay, | ws FT 


| Where wiecks of matter in confuſion hurl 3 
„„ the wild i image of a crumbling world. 
No more in Apley's pleaſant haunts I rove, - 5 
Where murmuring ſurges waſh the Sant grove, - 
©  Ofer Solent's wave while barks unnumber'd WS, 
3 And anchor'd navies float in tow ring pride: 


PATRIOT'S FEELING; 


EE 5 0 ru 5 
CALL, or 0 5 
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Nor oer thy rocky fragments force my way ; | . 2 x 


— — 


Nor, turning hence to Chale's tempeſtuous ore, 
The Blackgang's ſavage horrors I explore A a 
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__ While catting clouds, impregn'd with briny 4 : 
| Op thy rough ſummit from the gazer's view ! . 
I beſe, and a thouſand magic ſcenes beſide, £ 
Beauteous or wild—where, in luxuriant 6 5 
Fertility prevails, or where, unbroke, ; 
Ober- rugged Nature ſpurns the gentle * 


Of human culture, to our wond'ring eyes 
Wulle rock, buſh, brake, in ſtrange confuſion, mo : 


| Theſe I forego; and leaye with thee e. 


Wuate er is deareſt to the ſocial mind 
True liſping babe, whoſe artleſs ſmiles iwpart 


8 Joy's anxious throb to the paternal heart, 
„ And the ſoft partner, whoſe kind cares belton 
5 1 each joy, and balm to every woe— 


I forego—the tendereſt boons of life? 
_ [nd once more, braving the two-fold Ariſe | 
Of faftious Envy and tyrannic Rage, 55 
Corruption's hydra- headed fend engage; 
Ree, | Reafon's keen ſword, once more, indignant OY 


5 : Truth for my helm, and Juſtice for my. ſhield; 


EE Nor fear, thus arm'd, Oppreflion's fierceſt i. . 5 


The Law's dark ambuſh, nor the aſfaffin's knife! 


For, O what mind of generous frame gan brook _ 
© _ To ſee his country to the galling yoke _ 
Olk baſe Corruption bow? while Willens pine, * 

Condemned each boon of nature to reſign "ay" x 1 8 

To drudge in ceaſeleſs toil, and abject fear, | | 


And i ignorance, While Pride, with gripe ſey ay 


| Extorts the hard-earn'd produce, to Lal 


+ The headlong projects of a venal court, 
And to unwieldy grandeur bft the crew _ 5 

- Whoſe crimes undo their country ? ? Who. can n view | 
[2 Tube peaſants? ſtarving wretchedneſs ; * * 
— Which Labour” $ . progeny encloſe 


Tan ratur. | 5 
In ach | Sd city} or the village. train 
Of barefoot, ragged children, who ſaſltain 
A vagrant life of penury and pain SW 
By cringing beggary, and dog the wheels. N 
9 paſſing Luxury—proud fend ! who feels 
Nor ſhame, nor ſoft compunction, byt with. ii 
3 . Enjoys their antic tricks and cringing wiles, 5 5 RIES; 
And holds ſuch abje& homage as his due! WD Ay | 
Wo, that has thought, ſuch piteous ſcenes e ea view © 8 
Nor feel indignant ardors urge his ſoul „„ 
x The cauſe of wrongs ſo numerous to enen, „ 
At vile Corruption's o'ergorg's throat to fly, 
—_ And quell the fiend, or in the conflict die! 
6 chen. tho Calumny, with enyiqus re 
= =_ l-agye with tyrant enmjty engage j— _ 
© Tho! baſe Suſpicion, with malignant aim, 
3 Dikſtart my actions, and my views ous 
Tuo thoſe, for whom, at peril of my life, 
= F foremglt ſtood to brave * Oppreſſion's - 
| And wich the common enemy combine 8 1 e 
= To blaſt my ors les comes thou polite ern, CCT 
JJ Rees... © 
Hu bat nat alone would reach thy glorious vo, 
A : 2D | 4 74 dar ! to take ee * 
—_ Oer every eaſe t the enchuſial dor Fug : 55 V 
That warms thy favourid yor'ries. O ariſe! 5 > Es 
Flame in my hreath, and lighten in my eyes, . 
That I may blaſt Oppreſſion; rouſe „ 
Fos truth a and . and lifs the * 
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nor in party brawls- 
eaſe while the public calls 
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Die - TERRQRS: ond VIOLENCE 4 ALARM . 


1ST S, an impolitic confeſſion of the injuſtice and 
9 of their Syſtem :—the Exordium io a 
courſe of LeQures on the Cavsss OF THE * - 


eur Dare 1 * 


3 * te 3 


. Creizens, . 


4 K begin with cles * 3 . 
| fefts lately produced by this practice of Lecturing, one of the 
= |. moſt important js, that a clals of men, tinctured very deeply 
"Y MW ariſtocratic, I. ig have, 'during_ this ſeaſon, very 
| : 8 much 1 and, greatly to their Renour, have very 
= = 5 7 and quietly Pe themlelyes jo, /this rom. 
n this I am indebted, in n 90 un e 
= 5 the moſt virulent of all the miniſters; ;YEWS-Papers : for 
= though Bs, government. (I ſhould ſay i — min; © 
4 _ i e have 2 my a Nen e * 5 8 4 
1 PE 2 1 55 mee. wi eee 24. free 5, *: 8 SALES "A 


—_—. Ae very * a by „ and may e 
3 en to do a kind . for a Sans, Culette without IN _ 
Bu whether it be from theſe Kind we, Or from 2 | 
1 whatever circumſtance, that I am indebted for uch attend. - _ 4 
8 Ace, 1 know not: Pur this I know, which is more i important. 25 r 1 
—_— any perſons have gone away from this place, proſelytes to 
= the cauſe they came to ridicule, and aſhamed of the prejudices. | 
= they had ſo haftily adopted. There are others alſo, it mult be 
— admitted, e threats of 
—_— . —_ an by Rar on mous Jetters 1 their Fancour, 
4 b * 8 1 8 threaten mee pl N ate, the gibbet. 

* ____ Citizens, I cannot pals over EE, preclamations af 
+. | - theterror and apprehenſions which theſe ariſtocrats ' ſeem to 

feel at the preſent political enquiry, without expiring, Wh 
enn reſs meetings of this deſcripti 2 

ines are 5 ble. e 
| as K and it ER e £ on of 
"For R Tal 
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8 oil Foes is a cgi 1 right of Britons, toe a- 1 
Aienable ri 12 of man. Yet, forſooth, Diſcuſſion muſt be 
| en * muſt be prevented. But how? They can 1 
no longer hope aſſiſtance from the perjuries of their /pies and 1 


 3nformers. Conſcious of che legality of my doctrines, I m 


= : provided with aſhort-hand writer, who can prove what I ſay, 5 


- | TY and hed ap accurate evidence, the mis-ſtatements of theſe E522 | 


if it ſhould pleaſe his majeſty's minifters that 8 


wess Leflures ſhould be repeated in a court of juſtice, ante 
--__.__ © Circulated through the country in Reports of Secret Committees,  *F- 
word for word, it may be — a out aa are the Greadtul . 1 


N doctrines delivered from this place . = 
But, Citizens, there is à conſiſtent want of policy i —— 1 
Conduct of theſe ariſtocrats. What will you conceive, when _ I 


you hear what a dreadful alarm has lately been created throu 


R A 25 OS - AE 5 7 belles Tobin — ö . 
DEATH OR LIBE 3 
8 ways of that nee deb Would you ſuppoſe, that meet- b 


written on the walls and gate- 


ings of the Churchwardens and Over les could be held on — -* 


RR exxaſion, and that a lady of quality—a titled lady, „6 
Acttrange eracy 10 ) defcended from one of thoſe illuſtrious BF 
boy wan ſ 2 form blood in the cauſe of Liberty. has. 


E 3: oOccaſioned a band, bill to be ſtuck about, offering £20 reward : _ = 
| to whoever. would diſcover the writer of theſe dreadſul cabal. 


ä not enough to ſend a 


lad to rub chem out, with denunciations i in his mouth, and a " 


#*  "Giſhclout in his hand, hoping that death would be the — „ 

. __ of the wretch who was old « — — 
| inſcription.” Ho: rewards . pariſh proclamations ul ts RT = 
1 dee iſſued, to terrif fy the gapin multitude; into the belief, that —̃ -- 


enough to write ſo wiel 


1 . even to talk of Liberty was {edition and high treaſon . 
3 Citizens, there was a time when Death or Liberty was the 


* +” 2 of” every Briton's ſong: when it was thought that no 11 
; man was a friend to the conſtitution or country of Britain, | 


„ who was not ready to reverberate thoſe ſounds with an energy >; 


. 5 8 * a 8 


dzmat proved them to come from his heart. What then is the FF 
xccaſon of this change? Is i it the intention of Ariſtocracy Ds 
co libel the inſtitution that ſanctions their privileges? Is it ⁵³ 
wdteir opinion that Liberty and Ariſtoc 


4 © with each other? If it is, I cannot wonder that a miferable 
2 Fyſtem ſhould be accompanied with ſuch miſerable fears FF 
Fears which every little noiſe Can are: and * breath of . | | 


Tell 


racy are inconſiſtent = 
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lin give e you + another, das of this! rie nan that " 
kept the Maree i in Chelſea had in his houſe the model of a 
5 Coin which had been exhibited about the town, and 


| particularly in the Haymarket, at the time when . 1 3 
dition and ſpectacle was encouraged, by the alarmiſts, that 


Could excite the terrors, and inflame the prejudices, of the 


people. This machine, after having done its duty before the BE. | 


| public, was depoſited, as a ſecurity for a debt which the j Joiner 


wuas not able to pay, in the hands of the publican: it was 
a ccordingly put in a room ſeldom uſed, and where of courſe 
this. trea{onable, curiolity was ſeldom ſeen. It happened, 

* however, that ſome party-coloured birds (that is to ſay, ſome. 
3 Juſtices and Pariſh Officers) dined at the Magpye, aud, the 
: ___ houſe being uncommonly full, neceſſity induced the landlord 
do introduce the Church wardens, Overſeers, their Worlhips, | 
and the whale lot of loyal etceteras, into the room where the 
- guillotine was placed. The conſternation and terror of this. 


3 Worſhipful company, at the fight of an inſtrument fo tre. 1 
mendous, is not to be deſcribed: The poor landlord — ES 


—_:: denounced for a Jacobin. It was in vain that he told their 
i | enraged and terrified high mightineſſes the occaſion-of his 


„ having th machine in his poſſeſſion. “It was impoffible to Sp - S 


uch a thing in his houſe, without ſome evil ih 3 


A ſuſpicion was ag ſuggeſted, that, when he wanted a fowl 22 
8 bis ſpit, he made uſe of this implement of decapitation,” in 
o0lteder to bring his hand in:“ and, after a very tumultuous de. 

+. baic,: 4 inſiſted on his burning it before his own door; but. 
 -._ the maſter of the Magpye not being ſuch a jack-daw as to obey e FIR 
ſuch a command, they executed their vengeance on the next 


EC. ” licenſing day, by taking away his licence. 


Cites, whit wa bb the renin of theſe panies' and = 


E-- Ee alarms ?—Frail, indeed, muſt be that loyalty which the ex- : : + 1 
|  hibition of a guillatine can overturn! Frail, indeed, muſt be 


that conſtitution; conſcious, indeed, of their corruption,” muſt 


be its ſupporters, if they feel themſelves. convinced, that, to 8 


] * | £5 ſupport it, they maT be ſheltered by darkneſs they muſt | - 
 #4hrink from every ray of enquiry. What, are not the W 
rhetorical flouriſhes of Burke, the metaphyſical harangues — 


MWynabam, the flowing eloquence of Pitt, and the effronte 7 
of Dundaz—are not all theſe combined in one harmonious 

concert of panegyric, and afliſted with the full chorus of all! 
the authority, power and wealth of the country, potent I 
do A the leeble e of one 3 — „ 
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her to 


= it 8 with ſuch a cimbiantion 8 to 


* 2 protect, as they lay, to ſupport our bleſſed and 2 con- 


ſtitution, to impoſe coercive ſilence upon a ſolitary Lecturer, 


| left, with two hours diſcourſe per week, he ſtiould talk don 


te venerable walls and maſſy pillars of this ancient edifice, a 


and, out-doing Sampſon himſelf, overthrow the Lords f/ : ſh 
No ENY Giza and their temple together, not by the frengih of =. -_ 
3 muſcles, but his voice? AE ; 


No, Citizens, they know very well, that whatever threatens : 


A M the Conftitution of this country is to be looked for from ano- | 


= therquarter. It is the pillars of Corruption, not the pillars of 


ile State, that they are afraid ſhould be ſhaken. It is Se, i 
it is the rotten boroughs—not the inflitutions of our anceſ- 


. 5 tors; they tremble for; and perhaps they are wiſe (having » 


3 tis ſyſtem ſo much at heart) to prevent enquiry as much as 
„ ©. poſſibly can: for the moment the light of reaſon ſhines 
2: upon it, its cumbrous deformities and ruinous defects will be 


: AR evident, and men will live under ſuch a Long pile of dan = * 


1 = gerous and disjointed fragments no more. =. i 
be Let me adviſe theſe very wiſe and very fapient 3 Foy - 


 __» ekamine the queſtion alittle further; to think a little deeper. 
3 Let them conſider the abſurdity, the extreme danger, of at- „ 
5 te tendency of wolitcal enquiry t. to 1 the ind 9 -- .-  _ 
 ___ _ though you may keep the mind in ignorance, unleſs you can 
EE Þ- prevent the feelings of . mankind =: taking cognizance ÞF 
df wrongs he revent IO om being impatient - 
TB ns under 2 2 W reer 5 _ 2 * I - $ 
tent of their Giving, and i e 2 2. means of obtaining 
x - = N 8 and . and Kelperate * are in- 


e ate at once impa- 


| TBE Vou may l indeed, che deſpotiſns of An, or the — 
3 bier of Turkiſh flaves, in oppoſition to this ſentiment: 
bdaut the caſes are eſſentially different. The people of t hien 


don; energy yet remains am 
do od continue to be traits of the? 


5 country are not a herd of two- legged brutes, with whom the eg * 
Auine rights of the Seraglio, 3 iner, conſtitute a par. 
of their religion. The 6 2 1 


(pirit of this country is not yet bro 


8 then have fair play; ſet wide open the portals of diſcuſſion 


and enquiry, that this you _w * ee in which „ 


5 ; it * ene to exert HONG. 


us, and courage and hardi — 
Lis ncathir® * Let reaſon | 


* q f e * » 
* No [ « 


CV 


On theCAUSES of the LATE DISTURBANCES. Do 
| Part the Firſt. Including Stritures on the Opinion 


of Lord Baco N, that the Poverty and Miſery „ © 
the People. is the W 5 3 os e 8 


2d Trxous Les. CS 


* N ow, Citinees, was to. - Nelrme the axiom, that „ 5 
=. PARLIAMENTARY. CORRUPTION axpd MINI 
_«< STERIAL AMBITION ARE THE ORIGINAL SOURCES + | 


q 3 or ALL THE CALAMITIES axp DISTURBANCES 5 


T „ nr AFFLICT THE NATION!” T 5 
Is hall begin 5 et Goth Sheer ing, what appears to bs 1 


= 5 * to be an ample” 75 on of this enquiry, that Violence * 5 5 : Y 
5 is the twin broth rof | rarer; and that both are engendered | 


= -- In order to illuſtrate this, let us ade: while the nature ee e 


1 pl the late diſturbancey, and recollett who are the men hat 
| Have been engaged in them. Have they been the frequenters 
of political Lecturers, or the members of political alloci- s. 

tions ?—We know from facts the contrary. Reformers laue 
proved themſelves" to be no rioters; and we have ſeen, by be 
4 melancholy occurrences at the Old Bailey, a few days ag . 

4 that the very men employed to! ſupport by coercion the pre= 
. ſyſtem of government, are thoſe among whom the 9 BOY PEE NY 
1 Cunate beings have been found, who were foremoſt in expreſ= / 

-  fingy in an improper manner, their deteſtation of certain 


practices of an oppreſſive nature, and to expres, by violence 2 I 


; 2 : and fury, their impatience'and ſenſe of their wrongs. I allude : Dl — £ 
80 the unfortunate Drummer, whoſe life, it ſeems, is ta atone "44 


=” N ; 5 5 for the i inj uries he has committed againſt the peace of ſociety: 


4 = poor being actusted, perhaps, by an honeſt and laudable 
motive; but unfortunately plunged ſo deep an ignotance, 2s 
not to know the manner in n Sbich ſuch motives ought to haze 
directed him to act. Yet what is the conduct of the ſcribbling - 
retainers of this coercive ſyſtem ?—What is the conduct of 


7 ; thoſe diurnal retajlers of ſlander and defamation—uwhich call. 


' themſelves news-papers—as. if falſehood and calumny could 


2 ever be new, when Corruption and Injuſtice bear the ſway ? _ 8 
Ek 3 e find them anxiouſly and buſily . in baſe 2 e 


tempts to turn the attention of the 8 5 from the real : 


2 * * grievances, to > the & runate agent - RED. 
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| | . traders, IVE are - at t leaſt their ſhare of all te: wle ; ; 


tiles of the nation. 


Citizens, if you perkuale mankind FS the ates, the 
Fe mealmari, the 98 the baker, are the Cauſes of the dear- 


1 the neceſſaries of life, what will be their condułt? = 3 


= 2 T They will ſee the objects of their reſentment at band; and 2 f 5 
; : Of Le % + theſe will become the victims of their miſtaken rage Cs J 


But the faft is, that it is not individuals—it is "—iſtaken” 


= : % En - inflitutions, falſe principles, and the deluſions of Corruption, 1 


L 2 that have reduced the great mals of the people to that melan- 
CCͤuholy fituation into which they. are plunged. It is therefore 


VET ... not by diſturbance, not by violence, but by reformation, that. 43 2 


„ objeAs muſt be effected. To this political melioration 


3 at Birmingham, 


Iet us chen direct our attention. By. a conduct oppoſite to. 
ichs, theſe diſturbances, theſe diſpoſitions to violence, have 
deen conſiderably cheriſhed and 8 by the advocates of 
ite preſent adminiſtration: nay, a part of the ſyſtem of (ome FF 
of cheſe ſupporters ſeems to have been (with what viewit ÞF_ 
> + + —_ not difficult to divine) to foment among the people a 
„ diſpoſſ ition to agg Witneſs the commotions at Mancheſter,  ÞF _ 
other ariſtocratic parts of the country— F ä 


commiotions that were evidently excited and encouraged by 


. wa very individuals whoſe duty it was to protect the inha- 85 I 5 


1 8 ns birants in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their opinions and pro- 


SEES: perty. Let us remember the very inadequate compenſation 1 7 
mat was given to that excellent experimental philoſopher 


1 Pris eftley, who, after all the labors A well-f at life, 4s 


driven do ſeek, in trans. atlantic regions, that afylum Which - 


: : the laws (rather let me ſay thoſe who have Tacke ped the ad- 


maminiſtration of the laws j of this country woul - 
Loet us remember alſo, that after Citizen Walker, and Citizen | © 
ESE” Cooper, had been attacked in their own houſess by the lawleſs #ÞF. 


notefford . © 


|  infolence of 2 Church and. King handitti, me dcin cem. 


FE pence they received was, that one, by a cruel combination of 1 


; 8 ariſtocratie intriguers, was driven into baniſhment, and the 


» .ther, on che evidence of -a profligate wretch, who confeſſed - 3 * 
mtat he had been bribed to take away the life of this Citizens 
man, was accuſed of high treaſon, and tried for a fiftitious = = 


I TS " we wonder, Citizens, if, after this, perſons thus 22 7 
| _ ſchooled in violence ſhould change the object of their 1 


dations? Can we wonder that there ſhould be found 


> Who were hardy enough to follow the precedent thus ſet = d « A 
8 e and that thoſe who firſtt 
„„ | „ hk & 
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© — this ſpirit of turbulence, ſhould tremble at its 8 


effects? 5 
1 dear G at one of be meetings of 9 I 


_ Friends of the Freedom of the Preſs; Mr. Gre, in a very 
N animated manner, deſeribed the "abſurd Encouragement halt 
had been given to people, aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, 
do burn the Apoſtle of Liberty, Mamas Paine, i in efigy, rr 
having firſt carried the mock victim about the ſtreets, witha, ĩ 
bladder of bullock's blood for a heart, that they might ek 4 
it, and give the ſurrounding ſpefiators an idea of a fell 
being bleeding to death bir the aſſaſſinating fury of the © 
multitude I remember Mr. Gre, 'after- deſcribing. the dif 


graceful ſcene, exchaiming with a ſort of prophetic feeling. > 


1 | O weak and deluded; men; thus to ſtir up the malignant EBIT ; 


« paſſions of a deluded multitude! How will ye anſwer for Fe 


c the conſequences! How will ye be aſſured, that, in the 1 
„ revolutions'which ſo rapidly take place in popular opinion, 
cche ſanguinary diſpoſicions ye. ars thus endeavouring tio 
excite may not recoil upon yourſelves. Perhaps the time 
c may not be diſtant, when thoſe who have taught this leſſon. -— 
may be the vidtims'to it; and repeat, too late, that turbu= 
=. lent malignity they have taken ſo much pains to encoura 3 
Alk we turn our attention to the loyal town of Birmin ng) RES Do. N= IITIT 
mall. we not find this prophecy is partly verified already? 7 
1 Having' wreaked their vengeanee on thoſe who refuſed tuo 
7 think upon religious and political topics as they dictated, they = 
bare now thought that they might do the ſame on thoſe that 
da not chooſe to ſell proviſions at the price they demande 
_ F-- them.—Butit is not to one or two, it is not to half a dosen 
places that theſe diſturbances: have been confined; and we 


cannot but have reaſon to dtead the dangerous conſequences . 


1 E which: may reſult to the peace and tranquillity of ſociety, 5 85 . 5 
from the ſtill remaining ſeeds of theſe commotions.—Citi- | n 


5 VB Zens, if people are not to be ſhewn that reaſon is better than 


8 i violence, and peaceful enquiry better than turbulence and the Ire = 


© ; : word, however we may lament theſe deluſions, however 


A Bt” ſorry we may be to find that mankind cannot perceive that 5 = 5 9 f 
' FF the calamities of a nation are not to be amended by pullin g 
down a mill, or gutting a crimpi -houſe; violence mor F 


0 1 ex whenever popu lar diltre prevails. B 
9 tus ſee, then, if there are no means to prevent theſe. TE 
»* calamities, If there is ſomething in the Rate and policy of 


_ tze country that can be proved to be the cauſe of theſe di- . | 3 | 


* . 88 we ought to hay, mm than abbor the i 


ieee review. the e of fociety; and endeavour to WM 
8 e the cauſe of the evil; and then conſider how we are 
to procure the remedy. We ſhall ſoon find, I believe, halt 
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8 diſturbers, and to wiſh that, inſlead; If puniſhing theſe 
_ viduals, we could find other means of removin the occafion 
_ of che evil. F inding, as we muſt find, that inſurrections are 


„3ͤ our produced in any country, without a gloomy and fero- 
Cious opinion having firſt been produced in the minds of the 
3 = that they. pave l to tofe by * con- 


5 though coercion ſeems to be one of the readieſt ways of cor- i 


© xeQting offences, yet that it is never the beſt; that bodies of |} 


men, of whatever deſcription, who have been decimated by. 


* tte arm of chaſliſement, are not the better for ſuch ſeverity, | 4 . 
WO "== that, by ſuch puniſhment, we. aggravate, not remove, = - 


— the evil we wiſh to, cure. - 
This is not a Jacobinical ſentiment, Gitizens, from the. . 


» ad of French philoſophers, It is a maxim laid down by 


SEE: 9 8 a the greateſt N of this pany 4 Lord Baconñx 
ef Verulam, who (in his Effays, page 77) « Neither dok 
„ follow, that - — Gele 1 8 

& ges, that the ſuppreſſing of them, with too much ſeverity, 

__.- «ſhould be a a of Troubles.” —Citizens, we have found FF 

lat it is no, remedy. , Our gaols have been crowded, and 

3 Botany Bay has been peopled with individuals who were or-. 

namens to ſociety, and who have been ſabjected to cruel 
puniſhments for offences without a name; and we have poor. 
hv . unfortungte beings languiſhing under cruel ſentences, upon 

Charges of the moſt frivolous kind. Witneſs the heavy ſenn 

dees paſſed upon poor N aon, for being proved to have ien. 

in the ſame box at an eating-houſe with a perſon whom a 
| DT OE French — pa ſpy ſwore. to have delivered a hand-bill to. 
- _ him—and poor Barrow, a young man of education, of pats, FF 
_ .-*_  an&$expeRations, not only now languiſhing in confinement, —_— 
ES bas Juced to ſuch miſery by perſecution and hard treatment, 


Fames. are a fign of Trou- © 5 


o depend for his ſup pott upon caſual chari ty. Have their | 1 I bs 5 


N . ſo damped the riſing ſpirit of the e, as to, 3 i 
lead us to expect that contentment and, Fanqui ity are to be. = 9 


„ xeffored by ſuch coercion ? = = 
| . "ann you want further illuſtration, lock to a neighbouring = = 
. : take a ſhort review of the ſtate of | Ireland. Ares . 
8 and puniſhment, perſecution * Aragooning, _ = 3 


8 Es ay VO — to de * 5 
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—S r Bitt was paſſed; to prevent che PE "SR 
. Ireland from meeting peaceably together, to ſeek a redteſs of 
grievances. What was the conſequence of this Convention 
Bil their own ſtatement ſhall be my reply; they tell ou] 
that plans of treaſon have grown up, in ſecret holes and cor= 
ners, under the name of defenderiſm; do you want a more 

- concluſive argument, that when you prevent the progreſs of 
reaſon and inveſtigation, you drive mankind to projets of  _ 
8 violence and diſtraction, which never elſe would have enterel 
their heads. When theſe lur king diſcontents, then, are afloat,  » 
_ throw not the individual into the gloom of concealment and © 
fear. Let him ſpeak his griefs in the wide circle of focietyz © 
let him ſee the honeſt faces of his fellow beings; and he will! 
bluſh at the idea of harbouring intentions ho ile to the peace 
and happineſs of man. He will be obliged to uſe his reſunn 
2 of attempting violence, and thus by free, open, and 


manly inveſtigation, though a herd of 3 Miniſters may 


be hurled from their ſeats, yet peace, happineſs, and vitus = 1 
(the fair fruits that ripen on the tree of * will 1 


their chearing influence through the land. 


But, Citizens, this is not all. Severity will recelt® on Fs: 
| thoſe who make uſe of it. When you emp loy force ane 
coercion, the inſtruments of the ſyſtem ſo e adopted  _ © 
may do you more miſchief than you dreaded, even from thoſe - 8 * 
0 whom theſe inſtruments were employed. Of this, it 
report ſays true, we have a very melancholy inſtance in — 
tranſactions that have taken place relative to the ſoldiery in 
5 rl. Soldiers were firſt enliſted for what is called the inte- 

nal defence that is to ſay to ſupport the ſyſtem of coercion  - © 
at home, and theſe it appears were afterwards obliged to m. 
bark on board certain veſlels, contrary to the terms on'which © © © | 
they were enliſted, to carry on the ſyſtem of coetcionabragds ' 
Jo this the troops demurred; the Government became alarm- . 
ad, at the turbulence and threats of its own favourite IS * 


and other ſoldiers were obliged to be poured into the eity, io 


coerce theſe inſtruments of coereion, and compel them to 
embark. What (if report is to be truſted} has been the con= © 
ſequence? The very troops brought into Cori, to compell! 
hte ſoldiers to depart to a foreign country, become be WB 
1 of that city and its affrignted neighbourhood aut 
1 ſhudders at the recapitulation of their eceſſes. 
The Morning Poſt of yeſterday ſtates the circumſtance — 
allude to in brief—that © the moſt ſhocking atrocities have + 
— © ham committed. 1888 ä ; | 


No. 9 CS <0. 


4 _ 


3 "This intelligence reſts, it ſeems; upon = 
I.,riſh papers; it has been detailed not Ds is cis. es Gh- 
Sette, but alſo in che Hiherniun Journal: and in the Morning 
po 1 ph they have given a much fuller account 
1 8 0 e e 
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=__ _— ]:tharefore quote it to yo and — _ |. 
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g are id d have deen proces $06 rent in- 


itants. 


cocks "000 tel 


5 remain ignorant of what a” in N could hade 
admitted 1a cineumſtamtial an account as is there . 
it chere were no truth in it. Be this as it will, whe- 


lie the fail, 8 155 2 
BS to recoil upon the heads of thoſe who uſe it. 80 that 


who foiter the ſyſtem, frequent ig i in the end, ar the 5 ONS 


wer this * of the inſtance can be fu 


— x 


more to my purpoſe, is not ; , Nothi 
| Hee cvidens than, that violence has 2 tendincy to 


| Indices; and that eoercion is an inſtrument v 


they have ado 


if Gray mrs. 5 xg 
real calamities, and — — 


T Bien, Tot belts, be 


eſſayz — a my 


r 


e Lit us jhew, Citizens, wiſely conclude that res whe 5 
5 . and that all 


. 5 1 
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2 the n of its Conftiution; let us be well aſſured — 1 
3 =; be — 4 in every ftreet, you only RE = 
* _ _ - oo you wiſh to coerce, to make you ſtiil 5 on further in 
ielence and e till, at laſt, your fyſtem becomes > = 
mankind, that Oey can "IN 1 
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E xencs che ſpark ſhall come that ſhall ſet it on fire.“ Rad, 
- to ſhim how verſa @ 15 to tral analy of DEFTENR IN - 
| quark remedies, (whether of coercign, or What nat;) which | 


5 3 Nei a let any prince or ſtate be ſecure c 
| © bong, ad yt ei ck ena fr x , 


a 2 the 
A desen ſuccefaful. yet we 'ought to pub Pm "Tx" Poon ng as. xs 


OTE - _— be TS againſt | = continuance. 


oY . . a. 
bc W . 


e 
+ roads of Corruption, Luxury, and Licentiouſmeſs. 1 mall e 
= - afterwards have occaſion to take into conſideration the na- 8 : i 
= tional debt, andthe conſtantly increaſing burthen of 'taxes— " e 
muaſe fruits of the bleſſed ſyſtem of Corruption, which it bas 
Te” Juzly been thought high treaſon to aflail, - The diſgraceful - 
„ gbs will not without its _ RR 


= aaron in this + "x alice yſtem which has done ſo 
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n in the | 
fan, than in that of a 


ot. 


a philoopher ofthe 
—_—__ the 


|  '6entury. © The ſureſt way,” ſays he, (p. 80.) & $0 prevent 
T ſeditiops (if the times do bear it,) is to take away the mat» 


< 3 far if there be fuel prepared, it 18 hard to tell 


produce - 2 ſuppreſſion of theſe diſcontents, witbomm 
be canes of them, he alſo very juſtly — i 


every vapour or fume doth not turn into a ſtorm, ſo it in 


3 © neyertheleſs true, that 1 they blow over 4. 
| © yers.timies, yet ma 
verb noteth 


fall at laſt as the Spaniſh pro- 
cond Areaboth | af the 


noteth well, 


fied, not as quelled; and . 


— can be prevented, ker us 2 


enquire what theſe cauſes are. x doing this, I ſhall have to 

dwell in particular on the piflure of the condition of the 1 
IlIoper orders of ſociety. I ſhall then trace this miſery to in 3 4 
immecliate cauſe the inadequate rewards of labour the ſcan- : a4 - 


dalous diſproportion between which, and the prices of the 


I. 85 neceſſaries of life,” I ſhall ſhew pn be rendered ſtill more cala- 
mitous tb the co ple, b 
=; + of gs nol hofortality whi 


y the decline of that ſyſtem 
was ance the hall os. 
lity and the great proprietors of the land, ere 
to libgrality — grandeur yielded to the in- 


Engliſh 


4 1 much towards debauching the morals of every claſs of men, 


Ag _ ow the moſt . W who revels in luxurious 


E to the peaſant who toils like a ſlave in the 
ta the. _ 8 mr ns 


2 


ſelves, than e 8 
6 rt - tation of the peopl e, : | Fa 
| 3 in the 9 of their N e ages „„ 
8 the © conſtitution.” © gn 
 .- +” You will perceive, at once, . it is impoſſible I ſhould | 


- ; 3 ject intended 
* en of 
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in the duſt.—1 mall then r 


and 


procuring a reftoration of the po- 


> _ through the whole of this extenſive ſubject in one night; _ 
And it may be taken for granted, that there will be conſider.. 
aA able inequalities in the manner in which 1 ſhall handle the 

3 5 parts. No man can periodically command 4 

| IX energy of. mind, and flow of ſpirits, neceſſary to give full 


fopce and enpreſſion to the ideas he wiſhes to inculcate; but, 


ff che mals of materials which I have collefted,/ I think 1 
mi benture to promiſe thus much, that each of the Le- bes 
”. ,  ©tures, into which I ſhall divide this ſubject, will contain at 
—— ſome facts not unworthy of your attention, and which 2 
TR may tend to throw ſome "degree of light on the See I am 8 © 
5 e — BW they, en to Sbolider the part oC the Ts 22 AY 
Ye er. evening ; namely, the imme. 
> hs 4. exiſting Diſturbances. This immediate 
SGauſe, I believe, we lines found to be the diſtreſſes among 
F 8 3 the lower orders of the community; for fo, according to the 4 8 
„„ we are to regard thoſe worthy and excellent 
EE 8 the community, the real pillars of the ſtate, by 
” whoſe toil we are fed, and by whoſe valour we are — ER 
-_____  - *That the diſtreſſes and miſery of the people are the princi= _. 
8 111 cauſes that produce diſturbances, is a fatt which has been 
” _ _ diſcovered and laid down by the philoſophers of elder times. 
V con, in particular, (p. 80. ) 128 that & the matter of ſeditions . 3 
is e two kinds much EOS, 
©. Pleaſe tv obſerve, that this is a little contrary to the maxims 
N ol modern ariſtocrais. Our drivers would perſuade us, hat F 
the only way to keep the Ebourer in proper ſubordination, ie 4 
td to keep bim poor Gs miſerable, . Io retain the wretched © 
- _— Jow-born herd in a ſtate of abſolute vaſſalage, is the only way, 8 
ay they, to preſerve the peace; and they can only be fo re- 
* * ate 88 3 But r i * — 3 
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preſent ſyſtem, we 


, and much diſcontentinent.” — 


nexion between them, and the tendency which all theſe — SP 
dave had to produce fermentation, inſtead of tranquillity, in 
he public mind. I ſhall alſo endeavour to ſhew, that, if 
_ Immediate reform do not remove the danger, we are on the 

.. brink of calamities ſtill more grievous ;—calamities - from = 
which, I beheve, we have no other means to redeem our. 
A thorough reform in the repreſen- EL Ds 
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de is Setting rich under its 
| taxation te driving him to bankru TS. 
_ | workhouſe, how 1s it poffible that t peo . 1 
* ple ſhould be proportioned to the ——— they have to be well 25 
| _ - contented? And if theſe maxims of tate, fo inceflantly rein. 
| rerated by Pittites and -Burkites, Reevites and Wyndhamites © 
gare indeed ſupported by the experience of mankind, BW 
*  __ came that fooliſh dreamin philoſopher, Lord Bacon, to be 
| held in ſucheſteem? And how comes it that, in the midſt o 
mis general miſery that dewours us, the people are fo far from 
3 = the tame and complacent beings they are abe oy 25 3 
3 | 8 
cha you muſt” juggle and muffle them together, like a 5 3 
5 of cards in the hands of a ſwindling gameſter, in hopes hat 
F the knaves of one fuit 1 may knab the better cards of another? + © 
But let us return to this ſometime-thought philoſopher „ 
1 Be. This five fooliſh dreaming politician ſays. (Eg. 
P. 31.) And if this poverty and broken eſtate, in the better 
= ” ſort, be joined with a want and neceſſity J ! 
1 le, the danger is imminent, and great. For the rer 
—=— " bellen of the belly are the wort ! „Abe rebellions te 
= belly the wort! Strange deluſion Why, it ſhould ſeem  __ 
- J- 8 this ſuppoſed philoſopher Bacon would not have been 
= ble to underitand the ſublime policy of reducing ten millions 
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Win . 11 is CAE I believe 5 ſince © 

. 2 Eure a diſpoſition to turbu ence has en br. idelt | 

among this common herd, as they are called; and yet it i: 
22 equally long, I beheve, fince ſo Lage a N of them wear 5 

with hungry bellies. 7 

For further illuſtration, let us look again 10 Ireland. TY EE 

not Jreland, according to miniſterial accounts, in a ſtate . 


more alarming ? and yet Ireland is in ſtill greater ignorance and Eh 


e diſcontents of the 


2 ſoldiers can no longer be truſted to keep Ex 2: - 9g 
cots ; 


miſery than England. In ſhort, if it were not for the extremem 

__ _  affurance with which theſe dotirines (or arguments which in 
reality amount to theſe dottrines) are frequently advance, 
by unfeeling Greatneſs and its ruffian retainers, they would 
IL: not be worth the formality of refutation. For if it is really 3 

tttue, and I ſhould ſuppoſe nothing leſs than a Prime Miniſter 
3 . have the blindneſs to doubt it, that a tradeſman would = 
de better pleaſed with the government of the country,” Wen 
protection, than when war ani! 
cy and his family to a . 2% * +4 +: 


2 AR 1 
ers 


12 FED of people to the brink of famine in one country, in order at 


1 once to pinch and wring all ſedition out of their ſtomachs, and 8 . 5 
: | >a effect the * ol — aint more * * FF 


1 ow an!) « the alterations of. cuſtoms,” 


— | > : 6 on eeount of family relmjonſhip. 
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1 however 9851 7 * 
"however patient an anim he may be, he 
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„ Citizens, I have 332 1 


© Bacon, however, goes on to obſerve, that « the 85 * ol 1 


— e of ſedition are mug! 


of Tessa to which we oug 


agion of ſyſtems of ingyifiions that 
Dow and every FO of the ſtreets with 


1 _ houſe with 
informers, and 


« Aberagiont of cuſtoms; break- 


who Ane Fay Bao ! 


66 At that 1 en where y 61 * ne er 3 e A 


"66 « Of ſhips | the difference 'twixt t e head _ n 


8 Fo 9 FOR cauſes, Bacon adds « Dearts, Vit ns 
Be a diers and the like, 


OI. = Citizens, of the circumſtances thus mentioned 28 q 3 
. cauſes” of n wan "ns ede, 2 _ we _ = 


en a . LLC UG ple to the moſt deteſtable lavery of : * 


y_ ; advancement of un- - > 

incipal miniſters of ſtate; or a | * 
= T 2 
80 ae, even when he 1 bis own en eee 1 


„% 


* added litic Exc Ns on account f re igious 3 1 "© 
os: 25 14 of laws and guſtom (ub 
þ 2 hibel, and Argument high tre—. 
7 ſtatute of the 25 Edward II. 
Ate a 
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at beat, appear ts exiſt in this cvuntty at this time. k wick, 8 


5 therefore, if theſe axiomis are all put together, the conchuſidn, | # 


ng Beer che way to reftore peace to is; not to 
— — Carts Gil, 5 


ents for imagi 


faces, in i 


r tranquillity are to be reſtered: and, 
keep the oommon people ignot 


775 


—_ true means of redreſs, 1 2 cnncive meaſures, you canner —© 
1 | keep them ignorant of the extent of the evil, * 5 


= FE _ to the miſe: ry they ſaifer, A 


—_ or that feditious bag can make men be 
—_ whole clog quence could perfuade 


_ .- was and there—a ares, rope: XX — . | 
FF . will credit falſchoods, becauſe dreſſed in the garb of Gee ä -. 
dien: but theſe are too few, 1 too een, 2 
3  fible for all the declaimers in the world to make the „„ 
7 _ _bidlieve they are miſerable, while they ave living in en l! 
+ . wvundance, as it is for all the eloquence of the Treafury Bend? 

3 ts convince them that they are happ wits and n. Tn - - 4 
— — they web he's Bice of colony daten. 2 : 1 


It is a eat miſtake of miniſters and ariſtoerats to 
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e dre be og 


to give any rational alarm; and 1 


=  : nary treaſons—it is not t e 
= Fer ee Plots ans ee dane not by theſe, _ 
—_ and radical reformation of exiſting abuſes,” that 


a and, haves 186. 
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„ they ſooneſt fock the decay e 


n trade, anc 0 Pol. Works, vol. 2. p. 57. 


3 This was the Iangua 


__ , ſometimes had an honeſt Member of Parliament: and thaagh 
I Þbelieve. there are many politic l errors: in his writings, yet 
8 they breathe this ſort of conviction, that the way really to 

 - enrich the country is not to throw all advantages into the hands 

of a few individuals, but to make the majority comfortable | 


PENS 4 and happy: and that having thus laid the foundation of gene- Le q I 2 
E  - - proſperity, you may then build your.ſuperſtrufture of na- 
Lb nylon Ig tional grandeur, without fear of its tumbling into cum. 


e of an honefi- Member of Farliament.— 1 1 1 
at the beginning of + reign of Queen Anne: for then we i 


Do you want any evidence of the truth of the — 1 


Y 3 By 8 * dad ted“ If. you do, let me appeal to the city of > 3 IF 
I 3 Mrultb that once flouriſhing mart of trade and manufac- © , 


wwe. The number of inhabitants is eſtimated at only.49,000, 


ud yet 25,000 of theſe have been obliged. to. claim relief 
tom the hand 3 the poor rates are twelve or thirteen 


f ; . billings. i * the pound. Remember, it is upon the middling 


eee eien that the- 


. 7 ES:  middling orders are huddle vgethe! = 
Ain which the tich are not to be found, are thoſe. in v=o _ 


in che ſame ne neighbourhoods while the poof and 
T5 and therefore the p 


wich have the heavieſt poor's rate to pay. But this tate, 


5 dea y as it is, is not the whole of the burthen. There have . Þ 


'2 LE been voluntary ſubſcriptions, alſo, to a very large amount, 5 


8 . -to afford charitable relief to the poor of this city. But what 4 
is this Which we call charity? What is this oſtentation of 
C 3 25 Kg our names in liſts of ſubſeriptiom ang 
_ *__-.._ -_ {uilds-palaces for e reception of our poor? What doe we 
| © dv more, after all, than,a partial act of Fuſtice? What do we 


E great burthen of this opprefion oF 

Rs _ it being very eaſily We that, in every large city, WF 
tte rich furniſh a much oportion of the maintenance MF 
SES -of the poor than the idling es; becauſe ;the rich =} 1 


mmote (to confels the fact in aphex and fimple terms) than xa = # - 
FVV = 


C 2 dation to-uſeful induſtry, the whole of which we ate called = VM 
of every member 

of mankind are 
enabled to maintain themſelves, i in comfort and abundance, by = 


upon by juſtice to afford ? —It is the duty 
ok ſociety to ſee that the laborious cl 


-_qheir Jabours; and ſhame, ſhame on that Being who can c 


Dimſelf a man, While, wallowing himſelf in wealth and ſuper- 5 | | 8 
- my 8 thoſe How vor labour oy * is de- 


ä 
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_- Kooks i dies peur y and diſtreſs. Short of this, ll 
| that we call charity i is inſult; ſilt; and * 2 this is nothing more 5 


dan juſtice. 2 
I remember I was once talking tou frien of the charity 2 


uud benevolence exhibited in this country, when ſtopping mæ 
with a ſarcaſtic ſneer, © Yes,” ſays he, & we ſteal the 


- .C and we give back the giblets.”” © No,” ſaid the third 8 


perſon; who was ſtanding by, „ giblets are much too dainty 


—_ —=- ” Wc. the common 2 we. give. mem IVE: the pen N 


But Norwich is not che only Race in which this whey 5 
5 Ween ia the pariſh of Mary 


1 5 no one of which ever received SN before, were obli to Re 


Claim relief from the contributions 


one week in January laſt. Now if this is not an inſtance 


VB 0 ons miſery. and * 12 ould be 5 to know Ee | 


E -bone, as I am informed _ £ A 
nan inhabitant of that diſtrict, . hundred and fifty families 


et on foot there, dur wing | | | WT : 


—_  - ar is the evil of partial nature. . Aae man, PL N * 
—_— has been uſed to view the ſtate of ſociety for years, call to 


* his recolleCtion the very different appearance which the chil- —— 5 
ckren of labourers and mechanics wear now from what > 


Lu former times. Let me ſend you, for example, tothe & 
eeeaſt end of the town to the urhood of Spital- Reds. 
Even in my ſhort remembrance, bare-foot. ragged children 


loitering about in that part of the town were very rare: and 


Ika fome opportunities of obſervation; having been in wy 25 


_ _ boyiſh days intended for a trade connected with the manu- . 


— 5 facture carried on in that part of the town. 3 
Eitia ens, this wretchedneſs is not confined to childien 8 
5 only: for, to the honour of human nature be it ſpoken, for 


| j 5 one inſtance of an inhuman unfeeli nt you have at 3 
__ * ag prom you ne 
—_ * of life, chat their” children * have luch comfort as 8 


ien the time, myſelf, whena man who Wes atole- — 
n "= workman-in the fields, had generally, beſides the gpart -. 
ment in which he carried on his vocation, u ſmall ſuffer © 
'  _ houſe and a narrow (lipof a garden, at the outſkirts of the „5 
ton, where he ſpent his Monday, either in {yi 


leaſt ten who will debar themſelves 


| 2 or raiſing his tulips. ut thoſe | are 


en into decay. The little ſummer-houſe and the Mo _ . 


”  _ _  Tecreation'are no more; and you will find. the weavers = 


8 and their families crowded: together in vile, Hlchy und un- 3 
wWholeſome — deſtitute of the moſt —— n 


-» * 3 2 2 fo 


F 
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true, is in part to be attributed to the caprices of faſhion.and —_ 
the decline in the conſumption of filk goods. But it ariſes 


th mote eminentiy from there being no ſet of men in the 


repreſentative branch of the legiſlature, who. feel it their in- 
_ __ tereſt, and particularly duty, to look to the condition. of the 
common people, and preſerve a juſt proportion between the 


=> price. of their wages and the price of the neceſſcies of 8 


They are languiſhing in miſery, want and diſtreis! But me- 
__ thinks I hear ſome great and mighty ruler, or ſome friend of 


| theſe great and mighty rulers, demand what buſineſs have 
| theſe wreiches to make holiday every Monday? I anſwer, 
— _ Juſt as much as thoſe who put the queſtion have to make holi- 


3 day every day in the week. I know very well that there muſt 4 3 
: be gradations in ſociety, but the more imperceptible thoſe-gra= 7 
_ . dations the better; and certainly I could wiſh to fee none ſo 4 


| Jaw, fo loft, in the depths of miſery and oppreſhion, that no 
- -._ © Comfort or enjoyment is left to them; even the conſequence 


Def their amelioration ſhould be that none ſhould be lifted ſoſ 
high as to be out of the reach of reſponſibility or juſtice I ] 
wih not to impreſs any ideas of equalizing. property; bunt 
I wiſh every man to feel that the bluſh of ſhame and conſeiouus 
_ guilt mould riſe on his cheek,” when he wallows in luxu:y at 
_ "the experice: of thoſe but for whoſe labour neither luxury BF. 
,__ nor % on ne 4 © 
..._____  - Citizens, I ſhall not dwell upon details at this time; nee 
employ the few minutes, during which I ſhall detain you, in 
removing from your minds ſome of thoſe prejudices Wien 
Are ſo frequently ae in order to prevent the humane, 
And benevolent from exerting themſelves with generous enn 

_ __ _ thuſiaſm in behalf of this oppreſſed and injured part of te FF 
community. We are told, forſooth, that the miſeries - and 
Calamities of the lower orders ariſe from their own. unto ward k 
daiſpoſitions that their profligacy, drunkenneſs, and luxury KF 
ate ſuch that amendment is impoffiblle . 
Dh Citizens! Citizens! can this charge poſſibly be eka ' BF 
mined for a moment and be believed? Are you really fo loſt KF 
min prejudice as to ſuppoſe that there exiſts any difference be- 5 
_ _ _ tween man and man, but that which ſprings from the accident 

that lifts one on high and depreſſes another? Could the poor 
- + labouer have been put to his own free choice, he would, per- 
haps, rather have been the offspring of ſome of thoſe high 
and wealthy potentates, who now look down upon him with 


p 4.4 v.. 


. 3 
1 dS 2 


Een contempt. But he was born to a ſituation which made labour Ee 


- "neceſſary - : 
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& Pay for bis ſubſiſtence: "20d if * bus fallen upon times 
that make labour diſhonourable—if he has fallen upon times | 


when miſery is the portion of . theſe are his * 
5 fortunes not his faults!, 


Citizens, that there are particular vices SUE bs to the 


| lower orders of ſociety, for the ſake of argument, I will fora 
moment admit. But if it be ſo whence does it proceed? . 
Does not the very. ſtatement point out their degradation and 

| depreſſion as the cauſe of theſe vices? Remove then tas . 
cauſe and the effeR will ceaſe. But this depravity, it is ſaid, 


= conſtantly increaſing; and the preſent generation, ſo loud 
in their cry for reform, are more depraved, as individual, 
than any that have gone before. If it be really ſo if we are 
really to conſider the laborious claſſes of the preſent genera. 

tion as more profligate than thoſe of preceding ages, let us 


©, aſcribe the phenomenon to its real N the corruption 
among thols who dire& 4 eee the country, and. 

_ the conſequent increaſe miſery E 
As remember that this, inſtead 5 an 5 is an addi- 535 
© tional argument in favour of immediate reform. IN 
But, Citizens, let us compare theſe claſſes with the higher ts 

„ orders of ſociety ; and I believe the labouring poor will find 
no occaſion to bluſh at the compariſon. Lock, firſt of all 
below you, Citizens ;. and then look above: nay look high - 

zs you pleaſe. Caſt your eyes to the very top of the E. 
* and tell me what reaſon you have to believe that thoſe; Who 
. upon the very higheſt ſpokes, have any original adran 
3 er either of intellect or virtue, over -thoſe who hold all 


at the bottom. If no evidence of ſuch original difference 


n al, the immediate concluſion is, that any ſubſequent dif. 
— - - ference, if real, muſt ſpring from the neglect· and 1 


wee ſare endeavouring to rectif,; and, conſequently, that we 
— ought to ſend all our efforts, heat and to prevent man- 
* kind from being thruſt below as we now behold them. e 
— Let us then, Gtizems, diſlain that narrow- minded prejudice, e 
which firftof all reduces men to miſery, and theu rej (proaches _ 


them with crimes which that miſery produced. Remem- 


oder that it is our duty to promote the happineſs oo our fellow . 8 bn. 
| beings, and to give them the opportunity of living in more . 

| comfort, of receiving more information; and that thus we 
* fſhall improve at once their individual happineſs, and thoſe _ 


8 J 8 moral feelings from Which the happineſs of others may be | im- 


No man makes n of the argument I 1 have juſt DS 


£5 to controvert, but he thereby confefles, that the only _ 
=" to & negro mankind "OP: N — and de- Gag 


prayed 


— 


ng the people; and let 


- ff 5 
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: paved; is wand their ada; in ſociety; and this amend. 
ment can, I believe, only be effected by a reformation of the 
political abuſes that have crept into our conſtitution; and re- 


> ſoring to the people their unalienable and conſtitutional 


— or annual Parliaments and univerſal * 


m 3 TIE STATE COACH. 
followi article appeared in the Morning Chronicle 2 * Nn is dot 
do nog ai into This corner in — at che My” fulfilment of 
this prophecy, in the laſt flanza, No man more ſeriouſly depreeates vio- | 
lence than myſelf: for no man is more aware how Mnxious . 10n is 
to make the actions of the worſt men a pretence for deſtroying the beſt. 
I The only reaſon for reprinting it, in addition togjts convenience for filling 
op the page, is that it unfolds the real cauſe of tl £ vidlence We. commotions 
| | by which the nation has been afflied. ke | ef. 
1 YOUR Coach of State Ido lack re air 8 
Ho could it laſt fo long Without it! 8 
3 Your Coachman, BIII, beſtows no care, 3 
But might and main teſolves to ſeout =: h 


Into the flthieft mire he daſhes, ©. 2 
Where none but Swine unclean ol Steer : 3 


8 N thick and thin Joux BoL he lafhes, TIER * f 85 


II )!be State-Coach follows' oe end 
. 158 þ rings are broke, its We! ks are clogg's A 
Meta MES CY axis ; 5 12. . 


| 5 —_—_ {till Joann Burr is flo; 
3. And drags a world of debt and r 


\Actols him Har Poſtillion 1 


| : 2 i And lau bs, and wears, and okes,: I afpur kim 


{= | Thsbeaſt b oans his galled f 2 
H chinks his cola? vor ſtops to ocurſe him. 


8 gs j =? Brit, not content, a pack of thieves 3 
Next hires (cheir names I need not tell ye 
EY 10. worry Bull an order gives, 


Some 2 his back, ſome ag his t belly. 


of Foreign Sharpers too, Rn wha * 5 
3 18 rob the Coath eine ed BIKE ot TESLA 2; 
ws Birr“ s thanks to each, he owns, are duc, 
Sg The greater rogue, the more is I ” 9” 4. 

i _ 55 Full many a ſage diferect ſorewarns METS 


Raſh Bitty of impending 9 5 8 8 


| | . ; | | Reminds the youth that Balls have horn. 
1 That to their uſe Joun Bur r's no franger. 


8 That ſhould he fall among the Swine, © 
_ greedy hogs might overpow'r him; 


I” elne 4 with dirt, and foaked in wine, Ig 7" 


As ſav'ry food, they might devour him. 


9 In vain—B1Lrz ſcorns to quit the box 
Till Bort enrag'd ſhall turn his tether; 
$9 And then—who'll wonder if he knocks 

State-Coach ond Driver down 1 K 
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1 ane verſions on the calumpnies whi 

= - 5 Bp : it appears. tome that it is not ri ht to | af over en FR "by. n gt vY 

WW - ob ject, in fo flight à tnanner; ight thoſe who wiſh to pre- oy — 
go ven 2 further diffuſion” of gits and liberties of mans Th 12 


and 1 the knowledge neceſſacy to ſuch Fer 5 

Barg ON y. ſheltered. themſelves, — this fubt derſuge 3 

= Bic Vices 1 depravity of. the common people: re a», 1 

FF _. _. totally. impoſſible for chem to. de benefited by mare. Kberal 2 

- _ inſtitutions; and would refer to this want of. morality among . 
_ © - _thele clalles, all-thoſe © has ah which occalional ly = 


85 out in this and e every orfier 3 | 5 5 5 1 _ 

Let us then examine this e af "a far theſe can... 5 43 

lumgies are well founded: becauſe — 1 it be really true, r — 

F he Rl part of th 1 unity Are 8 1 

e advantages Wi ers, reat part,o My-argu- \- aſs IH . 

meets will fall 1 1 not. be able to x 

prove that the late diſlurbances have entirely e . 

cCalamities of the country; and t 0 ies © ori- IF . io 

„ in the corruptions which have crept into th 15 ud. 5 

| = the foundation of, all that is dear. aud n 
3 of Britain. 

Let us compare a little the moral charaer of this de... 

_ and * 2 of our r fellow wih 
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who abuſe them, it muſt aciſe ſim 
- their deprefiion; and that if they are not wotſe, they have a 

right to [ome indulgence, for if we can bear the vices of che 

great, we ought ao to bear with the vices of the little, eſpe- 
Tially when we conſider that they are made fo little oy. the 
vices and oppreffions of the former. 


2 5 


5 che other claſſes of "2 and if we find FIR they are by 

nao means that ſet of beings which their oppreſſors are anxi- 

dus to repreſent them; but that vices and virtues are common 
co all the different orders of ſociety, we ſhall be bound to pro- 
nounce this judgment —chat if 5 are even worſe than thoſe 


y from the circumſtance of, 


Admitting, I fay, for the preſent, that * a 4 


| IX £ > the laborious orders of 8 in reality worſe than that 
of the other ranks, What conicl 


n could poſſibly be al 


F- _ , from this, unleſs anpther concluſion: could be linked with it, 
—_ E it was inherent in the nature of their being, and did not = 
RIS „ e e and that therefore we ought to 8 = 
Ws that thoſe who bore + 
SD "this original fin about them ſhould be hewers of wood and : x7 5 
drawers of water, while thuſe who leok no more like men 


r it as the diſpenſation of Povidence, 


dune met ed 0h rank to which the more We. 
. I W plebeian can have no claim. 


But can we believe that the 8 dart of SEE Fo are. 


more depraved than their indolent  Juperiors? or can we 
5 detieve the eld woman's cant with which our nurſeries and our 


miret is there inthe objeRtion about the 22 of _ 


e of that in which it is 9 This Would 
2 ſhew us the moſt odious picture of the ſyſtem, of 


'Y 8 LE ſttar vation, for it would prove, that this ogg * 
. = 3 ane the e of n. 


2 15 L&C; + 
| 7 0 Je? 
- 


— ; He "= 


== than themſelves, but who have a certain ariſtocracy of inte! 7 | 
lest and moral feeling infuſed into them by the divine Y 1 
be tranſmitted propertyz or the magic influence of hereditary 


”  - pulpits are continually x that che world is growing 

- __ worſe and worſe? and that depravity is growing upon Mr”. 

1 5 2 i) after day, till every thing but the oF are pri loſt? - 

W werc 3 to ar this original difference of _ 1 
ö _ claſſes, if we faw that marrying with a plebeian brought | F 

E ak only a bon Fe oye 4h whe eoula never afterwards peer 

pPeꝛiuate their F111 3 

eee But if this cannot be ſuppo La" WY & PE. 
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They muſt is ge in \ ſubjeRtion, we are told; we muſt 
not pamper their appetites, for fear they ſhould grow inſolent 
and unruly, believe no longer what the prieſt erts, nor do 
any longer what. their lordly maſters command. But, if it 
is true that the peaſantry of the preſent day are not to be com- 
pared for moral virtue and good demeanor, with thoſe of the 

glorious days of the good queen Beſe as the is called, how _ 
Does all this hold together ?—lt bas been proved from this 
3 | Tribune, that, at the. beginning of her reign, the common 
__< 55755 of one day's labour was equal to the price of two fat 


| pigs, whereas now no fat pig is ever permitted to ſmoak in 
POS s noſtrils of the profane multitude. And yet ariſtocrats - 
tell us, that turbulence, diffatisfaRion, and immorality, are 


much more common now, than in thoſe days of inſolent | 
ES. proſperity and abundance.—If it is alſs true that ſoldiers, in | 
the time of Edward the Third, were leſs diſpoſed to — 
H | than at preſent, here is another molt bleſſed 5 


nign influence of the ſyſtem of Starvation; for the ſoldiers 
base been alſo proved, by hiſtorical quotations, to have re. 
 _ .ceived at that time equal to what five ſhillings per day would - 
have been fifty years ago, {which was the time when Hum: 5 5 
3 wrote,) and equal therefore to conſiderably more at this time. Rh 
If therefore — be, as is aſſerted, more unruly and turbulent 
242.̃1 preſent than formerly, where are the bleſſed 5 
bpof the preſent ſyſtem of depreſſing them lower and lower ?— 5 
1 in ſhort, the lower claſles be leſs worthy of eſteem and 
veneration than they were in former ages, this is an incon- 
.4., trovertible argument why you ſhould deviſe: meaſures to re- 
3} -. AReore them once more to that comfort they formerly — 
FF. _ and which ought now to be ſtill more amply diſpenſed, under | 
1 the improved, glorious, flouriſhing, and happy conſtitutiong PS, 
B Di ſince the Revolution in 1688, we have fo boats == _ 
ut, Citizens, he whole of this calumny is totally un- — 
It is not true, chat, in the . of , — 


4 This ale is S i in 2 common carte; FE 0 . 
5 * From good 25. dad, from bad ® that is worſe,” n RT 


OE It; iu not true, that 3 Caſs of Hank hab a this ; > 8 
_  aggrayated vice to anſwer for. The fact is, that de -moral  - = 
Characters of men are ſtamped, not by the quantity of reward 
hey receive for their labour, but by the _ of informa . 
8 pagan among 3 RP 
| > 2 2 E 5 


4 3 5 5 of lectures, that the p 
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| Brutality 1 nl will be the prevailing feature ß 
BY _ every people; n what country, ſoil, or climate foever, where 
muunan is nurſed in © ignorance. . "There turbulent paſſions 

will be his only guide; and afting only from that ſtimulus, 
due will be raifed but little above the level of the brute, whop 
tung by hunger, roves from place to place, ſeeking what be WF 
| may devour. This is the charatteriſtic of Ignorance and Bar- 
bariſm: and, if you look at the early hiſtory of this and 
*- ©. eyery country, you will find the moſt incontrovertible evi- 
| 2 of the truth of the picture. But, when the 1 
N ins to daun — when the light of Truth diffuſes it 
5 2 — lend that Truth, whoſe hand maid is Virtue, 
ZZ whoſe > eBipring is Liberty—the moral character of na- 
1 generally ſpeaking, is conſiderably improved; t. 
Im very well aware, that there are certain adoccys RR, 
= —-, that counterbalance this tendency. to moral improvement, —_— = 
„„ reſpect to particular claſſes and individuals: I am well! 
aware, that it is not uniformly the caſe, that the man who ia | | 
maſt enlightened will have — 


ijnſtruction itſelf can always counteract the il effects o& -—— 
ul inſtitutions, which diſpoſe men to a liſtleſsneſs of 'difpoli- —_ FF 
” _ - __ tioſ, unnerve the Vs and plunge the 3 voured 
n being i into a fink of vice, degeneracy and corruption, more 
LES — ome chan all ths barbarous . of the moſt —_ — - 
3 — ork. —_ a the argument 1 am now, _ = 
US 1926 making uſe of, to individuals univerſally, nor to the higher 
” __ orders of ſociety. Wich them, the improvement of intellet FF 
bas long been at a ſtand, and morality has been long declinnun- 
ing; becauſe they are curſed with the debilitating conviction IF 
mat they can commund-outward reſpect at leaſt, knee-wor= © 
> -  thip, andtongue-ſervice, without either thoſe virtues, or that | 
3 - which is neceflary to lift the plebeian from the duſt, 
Alnd procure him thateſleem which! is he wiſh of de honeſt „ 
3 and generous mad 5 3 
| Citizens, it will be m my attempe to prove during this "<= Ip 1 
nt inſtitutions of ſociety ate equally ß, 
baneful to the virtue ded to the happineſs of the higher, as of . 
the lower, orders of ſociety : thoſe inſtitutions, which trample KF 
che poor labourer into the duſt of inſult, flavery, and crue 
rote 8 , contaminate the heart, debauch the underſtandin g. 
© ..__ nd undermine the principles of thoſe proud oppreffors, who . Im 
1 EY Toy 5 * SO or es £ ö 
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OO in defiance of the exceptions which ariſe from. theſe 


quantity of 


, cauſes, the maxim 1 have laid down will hold good. The 
nation that is moſt enlightened will poſſeſs the greateſt quan- 
tity of virtue. It may alſo poſſeſs the 3 
vice, among thoſe 4 who are privileged beyond the neceſ@. 
fities of mental exertion and moral rettitude: as was the caſe 
in France. There, one of the moſt conſpicuous conſequences bg Fo 
of intelligence, and refinement, was, for a long time, that Aa 
large body of proud luxurious beings, decorated with titles 
(as if the only intention was to ſhew how infignificant titles 
aK are, and to what beings they can ſometimes belong) were pri- 
= vileged to trample every ſacred principle of morality ang 
= Juſtice under foot, and to grind the people to powder under 
= the .mill-ſtones of their oppreſſion. Such, indeed, were the 
= tmobles of enlightened France—O! moſt ignoble WW 
= deed! for 70,000 of them, we are told, ran away at once, 
5 terrified by the grim and formidable countenances of the en- 
raged Sans Cuties, and came crying to England, begging 
= and praying that the Ariſtocrats of this country would plunge 
= into a- mad and ridiculous cruſade, which may ſend hem ĩ 
* aps, ere long, to Ruſſia or Arabia on the ſame errand. — 
Fou will remember, Citizens, that I am prophecying, _- 
© = = praying: it is the inſpiration of the prophetic ſpirit ae 
= 1 ield to, not the fervour of devout petition for the EGlment „„ 
2 of the prediction. That ſuch an intelligent, 2 . 
— 1 , ue order of men, as the nobility of this country,, 
mould be ſeat packing, it is impoſſible that I ſhould ever with. 
No, Citizens, let us but get rid of our placemen, our Fen- . 
ſ.ocboners, our ſycophants, our commiſſaries and con 8 
F and the old ladies who wrap themſelves * in ſcarlet cloaks FRB 
may ſleep in undiſturbed ſecurity. _- 7 
There are many circumſtances, which, at the fame time : 
1 that they increaſe the opportunities of mental improvement, 
= : increaſe allo the opportunities of luxurious gratification. - A «© _ = 
nation has but little opportunity for either, till it has obtained 
NF. A conſiderable degree of perfection in the neceſſary r 
5 rious arts of life, Then only it is, that people have leiſure 
and inclination to cultivate the improvements introduced into 
| ſeociety by literature and ſcientific information; and I thnik  _ 
FF _ there can be no difficulty in proving that the progreſs 1 
© = formation has commonly produced a progreflive advancement _ 
1 in the general ſtandard of human character. If you look 
back to barbarous ages, and compare the ſtate of intellect | 
= bi es Rate or 9 in this * in — SO. vw. 


4 


* 5 


| topogra 
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| great and wighty potentates, reverend biſhops, and mages 


peers, were permitted by expreſs aft of parliament to claim 
the benefit of clergy 8 ſhould not be capable — 1 
write, you will ſee that the rf character has kept p | 
with the intellectual; and that the maſs of the people of 
tain are now much more worthy of eſteem and liberty, than | 
the higheſt ranks of men among thoſe barbarous anceſtors to 
whom ignorance ſometimes looks up with ſuch blind admira- 


tion, 1 am forry however to add, that all the advantags 
of this Rods {ate of ſociety ſeem to be excluſively e- WF 
| groſſed by thoſe claſſes of beings who have contributed littt!le 


io the common improvement; and whoſe morals appear to 
have received the ſmalleſt portion of this amelioration. 


But eitizens, we need not be ſurpriſed at the calumny which _ F I 5 
thoſe who have all power in their hands, and therefore can= ᷑ 
D not be puniſhed for the abuſe of it, laviſh on thoſe wood. 


| have no power at all, and who therefore may be puniſhed for 
telling them the truth. Theſe privileged claſſes though not 

_ themſelves very famous for works of genius, have, in a con- 
« fiderable degree held not only the ſword but the pen. For 


_ wall the pen to go as well as the mare: nay, 1 


power and patronage will command it without the aſſiſtance 


of money; and therefore it is, that more than one half of tbe _ 
- romances which are ſent into the world under the denomina 
tion of hiſtories, political ſurveys, views of ſociety and moral, MF. 
aphical deſcriptions, and the like, are ſtuffed with no- IF 
i but ſervile adulations and time-ſerving mifrepreſenta= WF 
tions, to gloſs over the conduct and characters of the higher, 


and calumnious abuſe and falſe deſcriptions of the lower orders 


| —calculated to ſteel the hearts of the readers againft ben. 
And chus it is that they render their productions pleaſing to F_ 
_ thoſe great men who can e * with Hnecure * 


1 and penſions. 


To raphers 1 in articular, 8 we e generally y conſuls.” , 4 | 


to learn the real condition of the peop ple, will be found guilty 


ol this offence in the moſt abject degree. Every fat is 4 > 


epreſented, and the groſſeſt falſchoods are foiſted upon 


us to make their court, forſooth, to the great men who BF 
have proud manſions in thoſe neighbourhoods they deſcride. 
For they know very well that there is noting - to be got by 1 
8 | pleading the cauſe of the ſwiniſh multitude, „ 

Thus it is, that the laborious ranks of the r have 5 
bad ſo many calumniators, and the indolent ſo many apologiſts. WF 
We: we Lin 2 lays Be * | the 9 how FF 
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2 many pictures could v we exhibit to youof u men whowere torn 
_ to pieces by lions, for this one of an oppoſite nature of which 


| you are fo proud. Chaucer ſpeaks nd ig Nm 
3 ES Bath v prologue: Wt 


« Perdie, If women had written OED 
As men have, in their oratories 
They would have told of men more ee. 
e "IN all the works of Adam . redreſs. 25 


15 modern Engliſh dus: 


By heaven if women had. written” biftories a as men hai 


— they would have told more bad actions than all the: ſons of 
= 4 could retaliate on their heads, 


Thus then the powerful orders have, the « oppor of 2 
painting the common people in whatever light it ſuits them ; 


$ 8 and to che diſgrace of literature it has hardly ever ha ppened. | 
3 that any man of conſiderable talents has had ide diknrnetints 
þ . neſs and independence of mind to enliſt himſelf in the ſervice 


of the latter. " Bur I believe, if characters were fairly deline- 


a ated, there would have been few lords or great miniſters of 
3 tate, who might not bluſh at the compariſon between the * 


pifures of luxurious affluence and laborious indigence. _. 
Citizens, there is another reaſon, why the compariſon has 


\ . been drawn fo unfavourable to the laborious part of > 
HH _ community: it muſt be admitted, that though the induſtrious. 


poor are not in reality more vicious than the higher ries; 


= yet there is ſome degiee of difference in the kind of vices into 

Wich they reſpeEtively fall: and we are always inclined Fog 
3 think thoſe vices the greateſt which we have no opportunity 
= of committing, or no particular — to commit. * 
Vr * in his Hudibras— ; JE. 


44 We compound for * we are inclin'd "a . | 


6 By damning thoſe we have no mind to,” 2 72 | 


I after all, the difference 3 is ee} in . manners an "8 


= thing, i in the extent of luxury with which thoſe Views are . 2 . i 


= | ö 1 25 Gli than in the nature of the vices themſelves, 


It is very true, that the poor peaſant may now and then 


i =” found out in ſome faux pas with the farmer's maid 


| Y 8 — ns and will ye TM xvordingly to the rere, 


x 5 p ſhivering limbs. 
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d how is hide fach irregularities from the eyes of the world, 


ſatisfies his inclinations by debauching 8 52 the canopy 3 


9 lendor, the wife or daughter of his boſom friend: the me- 


that jo, baſe, vulgar kind in Which the plebefan, now and 


* paying a trifling ſcore he Has run at the chandſer's ſhop ; but 3 


0 Weir demands in twelve or. fourteen years. 
It muſt be * alſo, Citizens, that che 1a 


, 2%; 


AS ruſtive, whilſt his wealthy landiord, 1 ho 1 


chanick, it is true, will ſometimes be found reeling from the 
- alehoaſe imoxicated wim the vulgar fumes of a liquor, which 
it would ſhock the ears of this polite auditory to name; 
while the great lord reels ni ghtly from the tayern with half a 
___ dozen of© ret or champaigne in his head, * 2 from N 
.  - cenlure, or at leaſt from chaſtiſement. 2 
heſe are the pleaſures of a gentleman; are not of 7, 


2 8 25 2 8 ten, and but ee indulges himſelf becauſe. he can afford 1 
5 = 52 no betier. The poor countryman alſo indulges himſelf fome- © 
oo times perhaps, in drinking his pot of fivepenny ale inſtead ut 3 


e- at the very time. when he is calling dn is tenants = i y | 
7ghbours, i in addition to the-exorbitant rent they afford him, 
bfcribe thoufands- -upon thouſands, to enable him to enter 


1 * compoſition with his creditors and ſecure the, * = : 


425 AY . = ſtrious potentate drinks his Tokay at five guineas a TE 


88 Eo E are ſometimes guil of. pilfering a ſtick, or ſo, 9 pace. 2 
___ © hedges and fences © their landlords, or perhaps of breaking 
dans pale or digging up a poſt for fuel, to warm their 
ND” 2 the Stateſman and unperious Lord _ 
8 Nil ſticks from hedges, nor pales from fences. . No: 
2. - +, -. they: commit no felonies—they fatisfy themſelves— do 
mige in ſtile; and the worſt 2 they can be accuſed 
tze way is only deſolating whole 2 and plundering EOS 
EAN their country by millions at a time: Actions which, as there 
s no law powerful enough to correct, cannot be ſet down i in 
„„ the catalogue of crimes. DE 
—_- There is alſo another cauſe for the very unjuſt n EM 
Which e given by the opulent ranks to the laborious part ß 
tze community. They draw their information. from polluted E= 
due aud conratted ſurvey. of human tele, It is 
4", ex ue at people of rank, as they are called, are not ſhut up, 
x Me ſultans, in the ſeraglios of the eaſt; but they are kept 5 
et 5 almoſt as much i ignorance —[f they word, it is. 7 cloſed i 1 
_ _ vehicle of modern luxury, called:a'coach or à poſt-chaiſe, and 
| _ the — — converſe yu * * Wh 


* 
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heir un 0. 11 * ;nnte 255 and p poſtillions « on the W 8 
ESD At hee „they remaln in equlſ ignoratice of thereal charater | = 
3 the eaſant and Aer: 3 former ſtands trembling in 5 
TY e and the latter he Tcatcely © ever eum: ZE 
"© is that Ki i ideas of the *Eharafters of the poor is derived from 
| _ tie lacqufes, panders,” and low retainers, who hover about * 
"FF rhe ſcen&$ of Weir debaucheries, and whom their own luxu- 
1 _ ious vices have corrupted.” In ſhort, the dals of the Rn 
= they know any thing out, is Un ln ſtnall and really, deſp icable 5 
„ vagab6nds, who are no where: A be found Gar | —_ - - 
Ss Purſieus of bidthels' and amine -houſe es, and other, ſeminaries IF 
3 Sk Vice, which ſpring from. he Jy and Aiffipation „ 
n 1 N > —_— 
Thule ate the ara bein «1, would far have 3 33 
= candbur t6 believe,” dec they falſely confider as | the repre --* 
_  ; ſentatives of the Pole of the common poop! ple, when they 0 Te j 
mem pack of profligates and; wre hes,” And wi retched. £25 
= eftobyh gers thy 1 5 But wing made chem fo wretched 74 
—_— Wpa r made them ſo profligate ? "Could ſuch beings as I alk 
= ge Hat lese bh bulks, and loiter leaſh: - 4 A 
— an e pe ee e e = AS 
==ebill ud pbor Ealathitous Oaks as theſe exilt to f 185 — 
bdoecdec), if it were hot for the Tulthrious yices of the ms 0 
—__ hi + which firſt brought thai int 10 degraded a ſituation? — 3 
But if from this cant) number—this ike of debauchery 
e of beings, Who never et were found i in any he 3 | 
: | 2 well F. hg ſociery, We raw our ideas 7 la- Ke, 
OY Bros poor, nothing but our ig Trance can be eaded 1 
_ - out Sch. Vit the garret of the artficet, go into be 
TY workſho ops of the manuf urers, £0 into Cottages of 5 
5 Cants, the proper feenes to teach you the real character che 3 
poör, and 1 will be bold to ſay, you v ** meet with perſons 33 
=_ of 3 a very different defcription. © N 
_ re " Eitinns, a very able writer, (who i is certain y no Jacobin, ES 
do metaphyſical reformet,) has lately ſtepped forth do Vinci: 
eite the poor r from ſuch infamous calummes. The perfon © <5 + 
I mean is 4 Citizen Davies, whoſe book now lies before me 
28 =_ ſay Citizen Davies —tor although he has ſome anflocratic == 
pf about get; rs, among other things, BW 
— - . 0 his call him Citinen, pecans -  - 
e fe. in in hit Fe Virtucus * Seren „ which ; ws &>- 1 
k this true Cie calt; aud by ien 1 mean only a WEN 
of civilized ſbeiery whole Kew is _— and Wel 


—— 


_ ous are = HO by 2 in love and ſy * for mankind - . 
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This writer will "VER: you, by fats well ſubſtantiated, that 2 0 
N the calumnious charge of indolent profligacy, levelled againſt > 
2 ED the induſtrious poor, are unjuſt. Nay you need not take his 
word. You need not depend on his . If you will 
N £ _ uſe your 'own. eyes, if you will uſe your own underſtandings, „33 
_ you will perceive that though the common. people have their 
- foibles,. and their yices, it can never be admitted that indo- ' 
- lence is one of the number; all that I have heard of negro, —? 
© faves, and poor wretches condemned to the gallies, does not 
. in point of laborious exertion exceed what have ſeen and _ 
keuco of the incellant toils of one induſtrious part of the com- 
=. _ munity of this country. Do they not labour for twelve, four- 
tee ſometimes ſixteen hours a day, in all forts of weather, 
3 8 and in all ſorts of drudgery, and this for ſix ſueceſſive days in 
= bY every week: and yet there are who can calumniate theſe men 
=: as a ſet of beings whoſe profligacy and inattention ſubjet; WF 
them to the wants and miſcries they experience. " Shams _ 
1 5 tze wretch who can ſee the moſt yaluable parts of his fello / 
"B 85 . citizens thus depreſſed, and hear them thus calumniated, and _ | 
Ec. not ſtand boldly forth to plead their cauſe, and riſk every thing 3 
chat man can ſtake, in the hope of vindicating their rights, F 
and obtaining an amelioration of their condition ; "butlet us © © 
** to the paſſage I was about to quote to YOu. "You Will = 72 
ber the writer is a Miniſter of Religion, Retter of  * 
1 in Berkſhire. Lou will not Schere ſuſpe& GR © 
EH miſrepreſentations from Jacobinal motiyes. The 7 
Rs clergy. do not frequently lean to that fide of the queſtion. _ 
3 : In viſiting che labouring families of my pariſh, as my 
«duty led me, I could not but obſerye with concern their 
& mean and diſtreſſed condition. I found them in general 
1 but indifferently fed; badly clothed; ſome children wih- 
1 8 & gut ſhoes and flockings ; very few put to ſchool; and-moſt „ 
„ famiſies in debt to little ſhopkeepe:s.. In ſhort; there was © Þ#F- 
| . ſcarcely any appearance of comfort about their dwellings, 2 
B & except that the children looked tolerably healthy. . 2 
I could not impute the wretehedneſs I faw either to flo 
& « of waſtefulneſs, For I knew that the farmers were careful I | 


— — 


e that the men ſhould not want employment; and had they © _ 
ko Ge given to drinking, 1 am ſure I ſhould have heard ÞF 
. 5 1 « enough of it. And by commonly found the women, Wwben 
ST * not working in the fields, well occupied at home; ſeldom 
Me * indeed earning money; but baking their bread, waſhing — 
3 * and 8 eir 9 * LD. the cradle.” "7 —_— 7 
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Such i is the "this this writer dba of the manners * 


N morale of the induſtrious poor. I ſhall pteſently ſhew 


you, = | 


from facts in this book, that even if they had the diſpoſition, 


they have not the means of intoxication" and criminal indul- 


gence; and that therefore the charges which we lay upon the 


whole of the laboricus parts of mankind, on account. 4 a Gk. 
wy ſolute few, are only diſgraceful to ourſelves. * EE 

Citizens, I ſhall now be obliged to draw your attention io 
30, -5© part of the ſubject which muſt neceſſarily be rather dry. 
Il am going to ſtate to you a few inſtances of weekly ex _ 

and weekly earnings of poor families, collected from diligent 


enquiry and actual obſervation, by this Citizen Davies, in 


In the —_ 2 are the following ſtatements: 


VE Accounts o ces and Earnings of Sis — > * . 8 


. 17 al 1 ſhall afterwards have occaſion to ſhew to you how | 7 
4, derably theſe calamities have increaſed ſince that time. + 5 


hex? in th Fork of Barkham in the County of 2 9 


at Eaſter 1787. 


"ue 15 lz Expences of a Family, ar 7 2 Man | 


Wo 7 7 gallons and an half, at od per bs 6 
1 FPeaſt, to make it into bread, h be, 1 
N Bacon, 11b, boiled at two.or ie in times with greens; 5 . 


and ſalt one penny halfpent 


the pot- liquor with bread _ e makes a mo... 
for the children 0 


1 Tea 1] 0z. two- pence—3 quarters ola lb. of "ROS: ar- 7 
pence; —half a Ib. of butter or lard, 5 * 
* Soap, 1 quarter of a lb, at nine-pence per 1b. 5; OP 5 
1 Candles, I-third of a Ib. one week with another at a 

1 medium, at nine-pencgte 0 


' "KR 8 ad his Wife, and five ne, the eldeſt eight 125 of ages 
the youngeſt an Infant. © + Sew; = 


: Theeads ard ne n for x mending ed be. 0 
To * 
— 8 of the EP 8 his Wife, 5 viz. 


: The man receives the common weekly ws cghe 


months ia the 
By taſk-work the remaining * months: he earns. 


— ſomething more: his extra earnings, if e ff 


_ vided among the fifty-two weeks in iche year, would, 


- nero ts . X11 = = 1 | 


1 


=y 


d - 


Cx: | 8 


5 0 
| N Ar 
2 * * 
* 7 N 2 
+ 
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| rde * to bake bread for the fas 
mily, to-w2ſh and mend ragged clothes. and to look 
| after the . but at bean- ſetting, hay making. 


anch barveſt, the e enen 
13 + 


Ib 
= ſtances | in my 


og 0 6. . 3 
rel TY 6. 


| hs it Pep We to „ ter f . 
es, becauſe unfortunately ariſtoœratic pre- 


Juice. has cauſeq this book to be publiſhed, at. the price of "Ut 


© kaif rune, which ought to. have. Ber Font inp the world = 
alt ſo e a rate; every perſon in the middling a : 
bpdler ſpheres of life ſhould: have been able to procure it, i 
ve will that reformation” ſhould come peageably and. quietly, BT 
it is neceflary above alb thin ngs that the 0 ple at large bouſcg 
1 know what the S of the reſpe we claſſes l. K is. 3 
on by this that a unamimous deſire of juſtice can be ro 
. N E is only by this that we oan know what quitice in 
© reabliferequires. It is only by this that ah a> can be, HED 
peaceably removed, and tumult and confuſion | 
Faor one part of ſociety being ignorant of the | 
other, oppreſſions are too grievous to be barns heats and, 
au iwoſities, are the fruits ofreciprotal. ignotance; and · men at 
llaſt become determined to procure their rights even ap a prigs 
wich they would not wiſh to pay: for they argue, and per- 
. baps they argue rightly, chat it is better to have redreſs, _ 
© _  evep at any price, than to go on for ever from mi oo. 
ſſeez from one caluthity to another, tin the world = 
____.-_ - onedefert waſte, where horror, tyranny, and deſolation, . © 
TE a Hlgody triumvirate, exult in the keerifices made to Weir — 


Thus, in the weekly: Sende Ys you have a-deficiency 


= 5 . of five-pence farthing.” But to theſe is to be added-the weekly WT -- 
©. . pfoportfon of the expences, which are proved, by this accu -- 
fate obſerver, to amount to three ſhi Hings and a farthing-more. 


elſes ie 5 


even hum - 


; F #3 w 
: 1 a7 + * 
2 + 8 > 


__ There 2 „ OT ene a . * and. = 


„ vo. . 


2 * 
» 


e Ditto, half a gallon for 1 and be * 

en erde bread; 4% Galt Bice halfpance __ I 
Bacon, 216. at 8d. (with ſometimes a ſheep's bead) 4 

A Tea, one ounce and a half, 44; ſugar half a pou 2 
8 | Soap, ſomething more chan a quarter of A you OY 


_ Candles, Scherk of 4 old, one week with, ans 


—_ The eldeſf boy earns work + (7 | 2 vgy N x 
4 The next, aged 13 LY og + but Pr WY _ 6 
A mother, (whi 


4 | „ The amdunt, fuppotng none 0 them to. loſe any + 


3 them being 


* |. Phe woman aflures me that their earnings wi 
J "i "2 Bak” * 1 8 


run PRIBVNR, . 3 


No. II. 


* W Rai 
85 * 2 * fix hits 22 No 


_ of age, the youngeſt 5. four of the Children ere, 


any thing. TY 4 
Flour for bread, 6 caltons, it Tod per gallon” 3 CY 


children's meſſes 8 — 


butter, half a pound, 44. 


d. 


8 gp ther, at 9d: per pound. COA FD a * 
8 £7 "mY 


Te Wally 2 E 1 of this Pani, with the 1 


5 This a receives from the 


an old woman looks after the 
2 ap] earn, 92 0 0 vo... 


time is 10 6 
i But ſome deduction RT be is em this 3 ba” 
cauſe they are ag unhealthy fainily, one or other ok. 
often hid as with. the agile or theame.. 
2 855 ; diforders to which poor people; from 
|  Iving and working in the wet; ate very-li 


pariſh allowance do p ä * = 


* 
an 
on 
Yeah 


* 


Sh 2 5 ES Te x ounce, , 2d. 2b, . FI 


© The huſband, K he has conflant beat and conflant 
+ The NY Ae W Ros 2 not earn oe | ny 5 


7 2 at 18. per ſcore under the market price: this at 


- be la — 
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n 

755 8 a amily, confiſting of a Manond bis ue 
with 4 jour ſmall . : be cla of _ 6 * 75 * 1 


8 + 8 x. 
 Flour,6 gin at 10. per gl 2 
8 x 0 
x: o | 
0 


00 N 8 


. Tel + x 
| Wall Seng of the Alas and bis Wi: 113. 


— — 


255 employment, earns on an average . 
0 


2 . 5 I. i 's ; 0 


Weh 3 &f this wy - "=p 
- a xy Bn, „ 2 


— 


en p epi af ual curing 7 0 . Eo 2 


E * = 
— — — 


* : wx 


-« 


. g 3 * 1 . , 
"x4 8 2323 5 ed Db > 
. - ; * 5 "xx 
| 5 7 ; | Ne IV. 
P * 0. 
1 A 
. 


the eldeft under 5 years of age, the younge of an ** 


a Flour 3 | ons per week, at rod. SER 1 2 'S . . 5 1 3 
2 12 V "+ * 7 i f | 


Bacon: the farmer of whom they: rent their Fa IR 


lets them have a fatted hog, weight about 14 ſcore, - 
+ (on condition of their not keeping any pigs — "_ 


6%. 6d. per ſcore (1787) comes to 41. 1s. and as 
mY It late t N the Ons 08, it is a EE ex- 58 


1 1 4 : 3 
N 4 
P , . Fo 
a 1 
) * 
* 
: * 
* < a 
= 
"Jv" k 
4 4 p 
7 
36 ** 
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Tes, Ub, 3 at 35. per I. por week 4e 6. ; 27 . 
„d.; butter, 4d. EIT) 
The wiſe having -an infant at the breaſt, and pez 

1 ſmall beer better than mere water, brews a pe 

of malt once a month, which e 18. 44 e 5 
Alb. 4d.—this is per week 5 ; * 32 

| Soap, 3 lbs. at 9d. per lb. dale 2 months, this is N 
week 


Candles Hb ata medium, ene worlted 2d. 0. 3 "26-7 + 4 
: Tol 6 iy 3 


. Wat E . gs 5 this Family, Viz... bes a 1 5 5 5 
Thin man's « bulinels is to follow'a' farmer's. team, for, . 
Wich he has 8s a week throughout the year | o 0 


E 8 . He has, beſides, either his diet-in his em Rove, s houſe: 


= Then WR. _ at a * . 84. e week, 


WW . : ; F : ; 2 
cekly p 
: ” 2 : | * * 
A . 5 
= 


3 3 1 i 3 ces ma 2 Family 8 ping TH a * nd bis. 8 N 


Febdur 15 month, or en eu- per ER EY 2 


6 weeks in harveſt, or inſtead of it 188. which 8 5 Es 5 g's 5 
vided into 52 parts, is per week 25 21 CSS = Y 
O 


l . of this . 
N * 3 


— 


| Surplus of earnings 2 EY 


| on af annual ln” 2x; 38 


No V. 


Wife with Three r th . HE. ears *: * 


* youngeſt ee. IS 8 
. N a 5 y 
5 . e A 10 5 5 2 
5 Meat, bought: a pig and cates: 6 price I the = 
10s. 6d. coſt bd. a week for 42 weeks ca pi = Py - 
ting, 11. 18. 3 3 was rs with one ſack of beans, 158. Et. 


92 barley 258.3 12 41. 78. 6d. When killed it was 
e cms to oa ake about EIS ſcore Ee it 0” Ds 


©, oe 


8 : A | 
- 8 : & - ; 
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3 y ſcore; a0 i + few er TO 
| Heads and ſhits of beef, will 1 * 


123 


8 ſugar and buttet 


-— 
= 


78.; and he has alfo 


«+ 4 x 


"gy fog 


8 a 70 
3 TIES 


. 


"A A 
| NCI ErnS pans 


3 vun K 15 nings 1 this Fanih, viz. ETD 
—— ſummer.and winter, the common pay, 

- mim for breakfaſt, 
And ſaxall beer worth at leaſt xs. mere 
mie woman cath, as 


— Gels * 


a*mels 


3 — by 'w 
poultry, and at bt 
— about * 


ity prope of gant" 


No. VI. 


5 ran eng Fen 5 == - 


a ; Han and bi 14 


8 and three. pence per gallon; ſo that ſeven gallons and a 
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eli Earnings of this Fan viz. ye 
Then man earns, one week with another, if SIA 
employed - _ + . "wh o 
The woman on an average, not more than | 8 0 6 . 
| 86 


5 "29 Weekly earnings of this family | = 8 . 
| Surplus -of earnings rf Oe LE ; 5 —. GEE dt 


. Weekly. proportion of annual out- 55 r Fg | 
> T0 1 | 3 25 2 5 


© Deficiency”; TY Po | 


N 1 B. The FINN N and ring of Fr 6. . 


Mm "4 conſiſting of the ſame number of per ſons, ate ſo nearly 


1 . the fame with the . that it is not worth 3 mn” CEE? b 
__- them down 9 | | SEN 


| - This yas the caſe 'at the price YI TP in 7507. 1 R 
2 ſhall now juſt mention'a few fafts, which prove the oppre . 
ſion to be much more grieyous at this time. Since the year | 


15757, there has been a moſt” rapid increaſe in the price of Eh 5 7 
= 8 Flour is here ſtated at ' ten-pence per gallon. 


ile I was in the Iſle of Wight, it was ſold at two ſhillin 


1 * . - / "= — 
— . 1 
If, f 


at two ſhillings and three-pence per gallon, amount to ſix= ES. 


| | x : teen ſhillings and ten- pence halfpenny; while the whole « 3 | . 


ings of the man and his wife are but eight ſhillin _ "53x ou . 5 


nce.—Here you have a deficiency of eight 


lings ane 


—_— four-pence halfpenny, even if flour alone were the "O08" ar- . = 4 
=o ticls the, poor man had to buy. [A laugb.] FI 3 
. Citizens, there may be ſome who are ee to laugh at Og: $8 


DES mis. The circumſiance may appear trifling to them, that eee i 
millions of their fellow-beings, more uſeful to ſociety han 
| themſelves; are pining in abſoſute want. But ſuch facts ought + * 


75 82025 ſurely to RT ſome ſympathy with however Male ably 


3 they may be accompa nied: and I confeſs they come from e „ 


lips of 4 man not 04793 uſed to the dtatement of mere nume- . 8 


; IF rical calculation, who has been more deſirous to ſtudy the fy a * 


bd | heart—the intellecis—the feelings 0 of the human * = 
e 1 Re pr, . 0 +" 


- tering your individual importance, | N 
pour plaudits; but if I bring conviction to one deluded Ariſ- 
tocrat, if the flame of truth ariſe in one human boſom from 


* 2255 beings, and not to court the 2 | ; 
Citizens. ſince this period the calamity has been monſtrouſ j J 
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wee tare and tret by which human Life is now to be eſtimated; 


and who laments that he is obliged, from the unfeeling negle&t 
of rulers and oppreſſors, to deſcend to minute particulars of 


arithmetic in ſuch a caſe, that be may drive the nail of con- 


viſtion into the hard block of a heart which dwells, but too 


ba Wenn boſom of the proud being we call man. 


know Citizens, that by — your prejudices, by flat- 


can command more of 4 


my efforts, take my reputation tear it into ſhatters and let : 


 _ _ aggravated, We have had, generally ſpeaking, of a glori- 
e Vet what is the — me 
Fer now? What is the price of bread at this time? What | 

A..." the compariſon between the condition of common. people „ 
nm, and in the year 1787, at which period even the calm: 
Peer, Citizens, that the [gallon loaf is the ſame as y. 


obus and abundant harveſt. 


1 :% 
g n l 
- 


"neither my name nor my perſon be thought of more. I ſtan IF 
up here the advocate of my ſuffering and miſerable fellow-  _. 
pplauſes which any ſet of men 


peck. What then is the preſent condition e — —- 
Qu gallon of flour is one ſhilling and ten-pence—ſeven gal 
lass and. an half amaunts to thirteen ſhillings and nine-pence FF 
Die carnivgsare eight ſhillings and ſiu-pene _— 
pence. Such is che portion af every.poor-unfortuane being 
____  wliom mature has e is doomed to fel! 
tte anguiſh of not knowing how to ſatisfy the hunger of thole — 
Pele infants who cling to his heart, and at every call of want 
* tear the fibres of his exaſtence, and make hin curſe the hour: 
proved prppitious 0 his love; but, worſt of all, excerate the 
mwdieens haye inoreaſed/ and our com tdrtsdeclined, let us ſee 
— »(Ketavion'which has taken place during 


Wee beld inthis book thatiwithe year 2787, the earnings s |} 
CEE 


: +5 
2 


Fa where his ſympa 
its price. But let us confine ourſe 


WE by this. | 
4 his wife, and two children. Five gallons at 1s, IId. amount 


1 
pulation—of our ſtrength—of our power—of our very means 
ef exiſtence as a nation. How is the conſump 
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pore the N of themſelves and two final children. But 
at is their condition now ? Will their preſem earnings ſug- 
port them? Will they find them even in bread alone? Alas! 
Ven I fate the fact, I know the feeling heart will deeply 
mqurn; though perhaps an individual may indulge his 4 
ty ought to be exerted. Every article con- 

ſumed by every "lividual 3 is — conſiderably increaſed in 
5 vs to bread, for bread. -* 
Water _ the labourers fare at preſent, Flour inſtead of 16d, 
= So 8 gallon. Five gallons of flour, we are told 
are requiſite. for the weekly ſupply of a man, 


to gs. 70. : add to this article (upon the ſu _ which 


zs not true, that nothing elſe had increaſi rice} 
mite ather expences, leaving out the ſcant aſs "oth 
| they uſed to have, and you will fiad the amount to = 
138, 10d Now will any man tell me in what county the 
llaboeuring peaſant gets 13s. 10d. a week for his labo us? 1 
Ads not mean to ſay in the harveſt month, but taking all the 
pes into the account for the by 2 52 weeks, In very. . 
pPlages indeed is it more than 88. in none more than 93. — 
Iz fing it here at the average of 88. 6d. you have a = 
ent of 5s. 444. ; or admitting the 1 3 
| ury as a bit of bacon once a week, of 6s. 4dF-per week, in 5 
dh means of ſupport for a man and du vile and even two 5 > 
mall children. And where is the well wither to his 8 


wu would not wiſh that every 38 hou — 9 
come of our po- 


of great 


8 ies, of — o War to * W Su 


SS + = 2 Princes « or 1 may un or may OL 
HA breath may make 110 as # breath has made; 
_ © But a bold peafantfy, their country's Ne 


F< : 3 When once tis loft cam never be fuppl Fa. 


: Ye, tim: wilt 93 believe it, while T's was in TY 


. 8 . - - 4 Ine of Wight, A circumſtance I have mentioned before; the. 


 farmzers were diſpoſed to raife the price of labqur, and came 
to A reſohutioh for that purpoſe, when a certain ariſtocrat, 


5 tion i his — win to — perſonal —— not ExCite | 
0 N —5 | * 


ö 


4 on | 


OY 


one of the greateſt proprietors of the ifland, I will not men- 8 "4 


= . 5 \ 


OT . 1 


£5 8 promote IS inquiry, not to Keie at 1 


duals, who, after al}, are the creatures of circumſtances, and 


i 5 — 
1 _— 
* N 
682 2 
— 4 * 
2 4 4 _ we 
* - 


Vo if they are baſe and ungenerous, are made ſo by circum- 
__ - Nantes reſulting, from unpolitic inſtitutions. This, nameleſs 
8 _- afiſtocrat, called a _ meeting the Sunday following, after ſer- 
ice in the: veltry of the church, to ſhew how much the 
”- .,_-  Gofnnes ne had fn had ſoftened bis heart, and uſed „ 
Aud complrints to influence the farmers to alter their - 
Bon; telling them that they would make the common people 
WD inſolent, and would never. be able to. reduce their wages. 


py F 


ain. 


"Why ſhould they / be reducol? when wars, taxes, and we 


proflieat ſchemes. "If 4 tic and corrupt miniſters have in- 
creaſed the price of el e commodities neceſſary to the ſup- : 


of life? Docs the 2 N55 of peace ever reſtore the prices 


I thoſe commodities to their ancient ſtandard? No the 
5 landed proprietor takes advamag ze of the riſe of the, product, 

- , to raiſe che price of his landy, 32 thus perpetuates the wiſ- 
chief. which would otherwiſe be only temporary. 85 

But there is another circumſlance that 7 the Rs” . 78 
ties of thoſe claſſes of ſociety, I mean the degeneracy of ariſ- 
: 3 with reſpect to their condutt to their tenants, and the 


ing cottagers : T hope it is no hlgh treaſon, though 


: it a cettain N to ty, that dur atiſtocrats are oY 
| _ nerated. 3 

.---* Citizens, I do not mean to ſtand up as an n advocate for he 
=> ancient feudal ſyſtem. The — IEA Barons of elder times, 
aul the” ſyſtem of vaſſalage charm not me; but let us re- 
member, that if there were vices of very confiderable magni- | 

. - tude in the ancient ariſtocratic body, there were alfo virtues © 
which made ſome degree of compenſation for them. Brutal 
+. ferocity, and N marked their conduct; and they held 
tze ſurrounding cou 


ntry in miſerable d ndence upon their 
ſs: but they conſidered. the whole .of their vaſſals as 


+ their family, and thought they ſhewed their power x and 


grandeur beſt by theirliberality to the induſtrious, the — 


the unfortünate. For them the hall of the. great man was | 

open, and they could taſte at leaſt on rticular days t the 
the 5 beverage of his cellar. WMbete is this n 8 

- _ .- ality now? The houſe of 

1 Peau s appearance; but when you knock at the gate, in- 


it is true, invites you by. 


3 1 ſuſpicious avarice turns you away with bitter. diſa 3 
* 1 and thus ſeems to. * is et * 
=. < >: 1 3 „ N : REL . — 


e: F LS #3 * 555 8 
ex 
"SS * "SY ee * * 4 K 
— ou 24 < — 
2 * | 2 Pl 4 . Ads ri 4a * * * * | N * * . 2" 
n . +. * I Ba 480 on 
- 1 - v * 4 


> e known 1 the 


Pee toil that your res bare of the grandeur which y your 8 


nds produce. 5 55 
1 need only refer you in ſupport of this, 90 f few: facts I 


ES from Hume's hiſtory.— Oh blind and fooliſh miniſters ! W ben 
you were determined to adopt a ſyſtem of proſecution a --. 
perſecution, for the ſuppreſhon of popular enquiry, why did 
not you make it high treaſon to propoſe to publiſh hiſforzes in 
cheap editions, like theſe. Such books, though written by. + 2 
____ tugh-jflown Ariſtocrats themſelves,” are ſtrong advocates for, 
 reformation,—Such- books are pregnant wich fats that, if fk 
We properly known and digeſted, would hurl: Corruption foe... . 
DR 5 its b. built ſeat, an: "reſtore the reiße of SO ry 
Se In * Id the power and 3 of « our ancient ole 77 
”  econfift ?*not in fine coaches und ſplendid e uipages; not E 
pompous buildings, or lofty, colonoades, 1 aiſi aſe] 8 
expence to obſcure the manſion they were meant to aden: 
n o, but in hoſpitality—in gladdening the heart of the por, 
and filling the hungry. „ The earl of Warwick, commonly 
| rent © events, by the appellation of te 
malen particularly: uiſhed hinkelf _— 7 
dati in the el, by Ph 2 bah IE 
e magnificence, and un more by the generoſity 8 . 
e penceand by the ſpirited and bold manner which. ie 
dic in all his aftions. The undeſigned frankneſs and open 
v neſs of hischarater rendered his conqueſt over men's affec- 
tions the more certain and infallible. His preſents were 
=_ << regarded as {ure teſtimonies of eſteem and friendſhip; and — © 
4 e profeſſions as the overflowings: of his genuine leg ON ONE Oe 
= - - . << ments. No Tels than $0,000 perſons are ſaid to have lived 33 | 
e t lus board in different manors and caſtles which he bei- 8 
ſſeſſed in England.” © „„ 
This was nobility, this was ; ſolid grandeur «| 3 be 2 
== _ Glfiſh; and tinſel fopperies of modern times. But theſe were 
ii days of chivalry, and & the days of chivalry,” you have „ 
deen told, & are gone; and the days of 8 N of place- 232 
1 men, and borough-mongers are come 1n their ſtead. „ 
T) bere is, however, one redreſs, we ſhall be told, ſtill leſt, „ 
. —though the nobility and rich proprietors open their 4 
more With ancient hoſpitality to their ſurrounding tenant - 
though a man is now unable to earn ſo much bread alone s 
wil! upply his wants, yet the pariſh offers its generous aſſiſt- 
ance; and large contributions are 
= 3 rice © ang N is 825 a + POPE 6 to * * 


at a immenſe 


pitality of his table, by the 


de to ſupply the poor 


8 - of thoſe who 
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. == have a 3K 40 bails, mt - = 
mee a new Portico to the church, and à third muſt be em- 7 
9 int æ cupola, or boil fome pitch in a belfry, 1 
RR happens to ſet the houſe of God in flames, and burn 
„„ L it is only another job to build it up again. 
| ___  Avitoeracy and ornament mult be attended to whatever 1 
Were it ought to fall; on- the higher, but on the middling 3 
5 - orders of mankind. I fuſpeft I have already træſpaſſed on te 
mime which ought to be allotted to this Lecture, and I muſt 
: = _ therefore adj our the conſideration of this ſubje&; in the 
5 75 further inv tion of which I ſhall enter pretty largely into 
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_ what'is wor 
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the 


_ of chat debt and taxes not to the 2 
C5 3 a few w Placemen and Tees. 


ee beg intafty ou he to ſecure the independe nt en- 
„ joyment of the neceſſaries 5 life. Beſides, as to pariſh relief, 
LY isis the intereſt of overſeers, who muſt bear a proportion or © ce 
vide for them as miſerably as they can. But 
5 this , as it is called, breaks the ſpiritse 
Fe: he to derive ſupport from their generous 
eerfforts to render fertile — — which, without their ad, 
would be waſte and flerile. This drives them, alfo, frequently 9 
tdi deſert their farmiies, and thus increaſes both the diſtreſs and 3 
tte burthen. Add to this the unjuſt and unn 2 
3 WE on.the ng - the middling 8 y this _ 
FR _ ſtem fap mock charity, what in juſtice ought 
3 .to be dif] Hou © ny. pd merited 3 Foot A +. 3 
0 what is levied for theſe purpoſes never go to the 
of . for whom it was = creo here are 


iſtory | of the national debt and taxes; and the TR - w - 
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. r POEMS WRITTEN IN CLOSE CONFINEMENT in ru | 


n. 7% THELWALL) WE, 


TH ERE are, de. eacrate Lk 3 8 blind— | 
Who deem the patriot fervor—the. whole _- 
That ſpurns Oppreſſion, and the controul 

Of Tyranny, old be to him reſign d, 5 
20 Ao lone boſom for protection "A "on 

No tender Bride to eee — 

N No ſmiling infant, to awake the wind 

To ſocial tenderneſs. Ah, fond miſtake ! | 
Frerdom, the juſt inheritance of all, 
Shauld be by. all afſerted ; at the call 
ot this eternal principle ſhould wake, SEP 
As at th' — s trump, the ſlumbꝰ rin end, 
And to the glorious ſtandard, wide 1 
Of 411 


While Civic. Virtue chaunts the martial 


ling Truth impatient Py” ; 4 | 5 
1 5 | 


And on their 2 ſtainꝰd 3 * Tyrants aal. . 


The 83 
While at the 


—_ tn i 8 ſhame, 
Dr his Country bows, 
Should bluſh to meet the Virgin's anſwerin | yore: 5 
With unſcar'd breaſt, or love's endearments « WO” 
Till his indignant Virtue had been prov'd. 5 
In ſome brave effort. For the wretch — 
Patriot Virtue, tho his outward frame 
mt as ſpring, and gay as youthful eers, 
Nen e Love's ee. harveſt, yet purfu'd 


35 5 Buy Slavery s abject terrors a — EN e 


6 o Hymen's couch but half his manhood bears. 
Even hoary Age ſhould fire che riſing race 
With grave example: and the dire ie. Was 
Io ſpurn, one brave, expiring effort lend; 5 
3 beneath a ſervile yoke to bend 

| That of all reverence : robs bis ſilver hairs! ! 


8 3 chief * 8 3 mould rouſe 3 bs 80 
TO deeds of Kaas * and 8 | 


ver 5 TIS. Fe THE TRIBUNE. TEES 


The high diſdain of 3 conttoul, Ee = ING: 
„„ T OR 
. New op 'ning in the ſmiling face © 
Of a lov'd Infant, ſhould awake Kis foul SE 
8 Io bolder energy: | RE. | 
3 Far who. "that traces, with delighted eye, _ 5 3 „ 
. In the Babes play ful Feitutos the ſoft ſmile. FF 
O)f aloy'd Conlort, or the bolder traits > 
8 Of his own manly form, but heaves the ſigh, * 3 £ 
And feels the burning bluſh, to think, ds bil . 1 1 
. Inglorious indolence conſumes: his days, 1 __ 
The chains are forging by eng fewer >; 
Sjhall cramp tho e dapling lim and bend that neck . 
Round Which his arixiouSmrms ſooft entwin d! 
Ah! who could bear—noreurſe his natal hour— 

+. ſee his offspring to the % oe 
„„ fell Oppreſfion hopeleſsly reſign n'd?- £228, -- 
ER —5 © Or who, with Ratios generous feeling bien, R ͤ 

While o'er his couch the iron ſceptre 9 20 - + 
E * ſtrain a trembling Partner to his 9 n 
| * | 3 era oh Ins 3 on 2 a broodoſ . 3 


8 . 


Ko. + = 7 £ 85 SS TH E 12 * is 45, 9 85 S 
„ 5 = « inge agate TTY poet ſpoil of _— 5 
ME” 2 RET. 3 of my Ant Et now a 3 5 5 3 
„00 8 juſt cauſe to ſay L . as 
„ . 5 th waxy than EIS of honor.” the £0". „ 
=P + OE 3 Braunonr and nete 
MD, . * 81 5 1 . 
= 1 8 Who oft confiding in my honeſt zeal, 
3 And keen attachment to the public Weal, 5 
3 — to my artleſs theme the partial ear; 5 * 0 
L EE Now ſearch my hyeaſt with ſcrutiny ſevere; _ 
| I hat breaſt which frequent in the ſwelling pride” 
= 4 „3 youthful ardor, the. ſtern threats defje _ 
1 Of. diſtant d r mark, if now baſe fear IE: * 
F Palſy. its baal edv virtue —or if no = 5 
Ll OS (Forgetful of the.truths ſo oft upheld). 88 5 oa Be re 
. beneath the 1 .\mperious feet I > „ 
2 Of- terror-veſted Power—ſu pliant e l- ä 
Or one emotion feel, but w — the breaſt — 
: bf Hampden or of Sidney 1 * i 
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3” 6 the BREED that Li met + you e 

. conſiderable part of my time was taken” 

8 - facts n 

hitec, in detail, a picture of the abject fituarion-of that ol 

bol the community, from whom we derive all Sur Shidforts, -- 5 
and all our advantages. I am well, aware, Citizens, that E 

PET. purſuing that plan, 1 did not beſt coniult my individual p 

. - _ *palari ity. I know very well, that details ef f; 

conſiderable degree appear dull to 2 large audfetee, 


_ _ cally when thats facts. are quoted from printed — 
But there are oppt of, ſo 
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up dy quotations © 
ſtill lies before 2-6 and which. * 


8. will, N 


very extraordinary a nature, 
in this country « boaſted liberty. and happineſs, that one 


gan hardly venture to ſtate Them without producing, at the 
8 fame time, evidence ſo decifive and ana may _ 


every auditor with the irreſiſtibſe force of conviftion. ++ - 
I need not otherwiſe have referred to this work in particu- 


by, | 5 lar for the facts which I detailed. I could have given * 


preciſely the: fame' details from Dyer. « Complaints of 2 
dor or, I could have ſubſtantiated, from on own. obſer. 


i vation — my on knowledge, the depreſſed and cruel ftale 
5 4 the-lawer orders of the community. But Qitizens, I 44 
_ * chuſe to purſue this line of conduct; and for this reaſons 


Since 1 have ſtood forward as a public letturer, a very . 
1 cha has taken I in the 9 that have 
No. 5 does © WE Oy . 


2 OY On th Cauſe of the CALAMITIES an# DISTUR- 3 
BANCES that . affit the Nation. Teh te: © 

Third, delivered on  Welvieſaay Sept... 46 295-54 

Containing, Animadver ſions on the, OPER EN 
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ſurxounded me: When I firſt began, the perſons who 
attended were of that truly reſpectable and valuable, 
tmougzh deſpiſed and oppreſſed daes of citizens abuſively _ 
called the lower orders perſons who have themſelves, alſo, 
_ engaged in political purſuits and who were members of the 
flame popular ſocieties with myſelf. To them I could ſpeak 
of facts which their own enquiries and their own ex- 
perience, had brought before them; and which had occa- 
”” :. Honedthepolitical bias they entertained. To them there- 
ES . = lg: 
with a boldneſs that required, no ſupport from printed do- 
© -  cuments, nor any other evidence than their notoriety and 


and their own obſervation. But my audience is now, g:: 
gnmnerally, of a different deſcription: that is to ſay — it is 
not an audience of one particular clafs of men, or of men 
bf one particular ſet of opinions. It is a mixed audi? 
þ _ _- ence of all the different claſſes, deſcriptions and opinions 


which this great town affords. --' 


UTLhis is the period to which I have | looked forward E. 5 


3  .____ with anxious hope and expectation: becauſe I know that 


wWwhengeneral curioſity ſhould thus be rouſed, then would de 
eim induſtry and and abilities were equal to the taſk, ff 
 __ © diffaffing the light of truth through a wider circle; and 
>. - increaſing e e the glorious cauſe of hbertxs | 
= t citizens to effect this good pur- 


5 And juſt equality. | ” 
pPoſe I know that, in a very conſiderable” degree, I muſt 


+ 1 alter my manner of proceeding : not my princples !—thoſe . 1 5 
. N I believe are entwined with the very fibres of my exiſtence; 3 


1 3 > _ - and they who wiſh to exterminate them from my boſom 


wmy heart from its 


„ ttitiions that have ſunk into my mind) if 
+ the mode of proceeding became in ſome degree different. 


3 8 tx the pet fluctuating principles; and I muſt alſo en- 
des to give theſe in ſuch e manner as 


ſpeak upon ſuch topics in general terms, and 


lone, ean they exterminate an attachment Which! 
mmmhould be baſe, vile, and degenerate on the convic= | 

= J could otherwiſe | 
_  ;yFelinquith, + But though the principle remained the ſame, + } 


not to loſe 


__ Titties that will remove its -prejudice ; I muſt give to the {| 
Wavering mind thoſe ſtrong and decided- facts that will 


, bf * . 1 
n ; « 
— 


muuſt do what my 1 lately attempted tear out 
3 in this breaſt: for thus, and thus 


34 * F 


me intereſt inſpired by boldneſs of ſentiment—by by ſtrik- 


flavour of the great body of the people. So radically vic, 0 2 


n 2 


— 


ing the keys of paſſion, and intereſting the imagination. 
I know, Citizens, that if I were diſpoſed to make this 
merely a place of entertainment, perſonality and invec- 
tive, party prejudice and factious declamation, would be 
the high road to fame and popularity. x. 
To endeavour to pull down a Piu, and ſet up a fUr, > 
Would be perhaps, in the preſent period, a very popular 
gattempt: but it is not by pulling down one man and putting 
up another, that any good can be done in the preſent ſtate, 
of ſociety; and 1 Will do my perſegutors the juſtice to lay, _ 
 _ _ that cruel and ferocious as they have become, from their _ 
ſituations, they are not worle than ſuch ſituations muſt 
make any men in the world who attempt to retain thems _ 
and if Mr. Fox, or any. individual whatever; with ten 
— - thouſand times more virtue than any of the Whig party — + 
even poſſeſs, were to come into power, he muſt, under 
2s thoſe now in power. You will have had a turbulent 2 


= 


 -. ſtruggle for no other purpole than to change the name of 


your adminiſtration, without producing any alteration in 
© _ ous are the principles upon which, under the deteſtable 
ſyſtem of Borough-mongereng ; every adminiſtration is cm- 
pelled to at. I muſt occaſionally therefore, ſacrifice . _ 
dame purſuit of grace and energy, and that degree of a -k 
palauſe which T do not pretend to ſay is not pleaſing tom, 
mind, that I may make this place more a theatre of innk 
ſttruction than of mereamuſement., ,  ... J 
It is accordingly neceſſary for me to ſtate facts in e 
moſt unequeſtionable ſhape, to draw my concluſions from 
| thoſe facts, and to leave both the one and the other to 
operate upon your minds. Your own particular, judgg = 


miuents thus rouſed and awakened, enquiry will lead 8 = 


to the ſtandard of truth; and wherever. that ſtandard is 
3 diſplayed thre would wiſh you to repair for there onlx 3 
can thoſe principles be maintained which promote. the 
. happineſs of man: and unleſs that happineſs can be pro: 


5 5 . moted, how abfurd, how as nc MA it for any in- ES I 3 


Adividual to ſacrifice his individual peace, and that tran- 
_ quillity'which domeſtic obſcurity can beſt afford, to mingle. _ 
in the turbulent contentions of party or ſtem the torrent 


ä e bop © as Ra 3 


AS, ſhould be — * to conſider as lawleſs. 


| - l 545 5 


Tepe fs facts Rated on the Ph evening are © cient to 
KY 5 „ me to draw this general concluſion—That the con- 
dies of the labouring part of the community is not 
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deplorabl, but. 4 1. e worſe in a moſt unpardo 
than ut was eben a.,juery 


have ſup 


eir price at tl 


Wh 
8 ago. if we were to 
there is. honeſt blood enough = 
5 ritons to feed a bluſh, our cheeks muſt 
de ſuffuſed with crimſon, at the recital. of the great and 
aſtoniſhing difference that has taken place in the midſt 
of all our boaſted improvements. Nor have we, lam 
afraid, citizens, much reaſon to ſuppoſe that their condi- 
tion is likely to be ſoon ameliorated. 
have been reaped by the fickle of the Britiſh huſbandman; 
wee have had a great aj 
. felicity, one would 


—Abundant-harveſts 


rice of-the nece yy 
ſame ſeaſon of the- 


way: e the borough-monger, andhivagent, | 


iſtrates, fo 


8 28 gone | into en. apd * the bakers 


ws 


ſpirit of 


: but what, if they were not 1 


Jacobins, who want to 
ople that they are miſerable; behold 


of eros an that are OD by . 


1 if omg _ NE. x have received a 
riend at Foro, who among 8 
perſesution is yet 


ling orders of -mankind ; and 

. ry abſurd and unneceſſary ſuch enqui- 

ies at ſuch a time muſt be—to ſhe w you the ſtate of hap- 
paineſs and proſperity in the country, and to convince you | 
4 at once that all the diſcontents in the nation are only 


25 2 7 by a few factious erfuade . 


letter 


a melancholy account that the bakers ſhops | 
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ppearance of ſmiling proſperity; 2 
poſed, was returning in 
tte train of plenty to this long: deſerted iſland. Vet what 
is the real fact? Comp re the real 
A articles of life, with 


Fes year, in any former period, and then tell me Whether it 
5 5 F 


N 5 _ I M0 l longe 
EEE 1 3 

5 = particulars "6 ah that -a 
8 raging in that 9 place Altel Goſport, Where 
rſooth, are what they chufe to call ez. 5. 


iſtrates, 1 


emblies of _ 
perſons who, according to the cant phraſe of ariſtocracy, 


_ _ are in reſpeQable ſituations of life, have been diſturbed, 
becauſe when they met together over their cheerful bowl, 
. they ventured to enquire into the cauſes. .of the wie. 
NEE : [of the lower and midd 

= yet to prove how ver 
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N miſcrable as is the condition of the hk; 5 we e cnighe | 5 
not to be aſtoniſhed that they are reduced to ſuch a ſituation.” 85 
It may appear a ſtrange aſſertion to ſome - but, for my Part, GE 
I affirm, . it is ſo far from being aſtoriſhing that it is fo  - © 
bad, that it would be aſtoniſhing if their ſtate was any better. de SY 
For the principle of human attion, ' generally ſpeaking, is is 
ſelf- love; and, as it has been proved that the agents or mn „ 
beis of government are not leis fond of themſelves than 7 5 
| | perſons, how can we expect, that when the great maſs of the SIM 
38 have no voice or” intereſt in the appointment of any 3 „ 
branch of the government, that any branch of the government . 5 
© ſhou'd feel itſelf bound, by any forcible tie ANTE, ts. EE Sis 
_ look after their welfare and happineſs? = 5 7 bh 
"Thoſe who make the laws, will cnt make ei * = 25 5 5 
* benefit of thoſe. who make „ And, indeed, 
TRE _ according to the general acceptation of mankind, they would”: 
DES it a very immorally if they did not: for it e 
that, upon the principle of gratitude, if a man does hat 
bes den Which you do not deſerve, you ſhould, in return, do 25 85 45M 
_ that fog-him which he does not MP be * FOTY elſe you are 2 3 
prove be guilty of in 8 in dot having been as We 4 
3 = wr intereſted bene 5 
„ Een though at —.— it may appear to you, that chat 
„ 5 we call the lower orders of the people are alone 5 
Ff „ by this method of having the laws excl; ively made 
Borough-mongers, over whom the great body of the 5 ple 
have no controul, yet let me adviſe you to reflect a little how 7. 
_ far Four own 1880 are alſo implicated. 1 . 5 
* ou, as ſuppoſing that the mejority here. * = 5 
A, of the middle orders. I take it for granted, the 
3 part of thoſe who hear me are either in decent and 
able trades, profeſſional men, or perſons of ſmall N 
pendent fortunes... Taking this for granted, let me addreſs. 
you, and call to your recollection the errors of thoſe judg- 
ments you have tod apt to form. Unfortunatel the.” : 
diſtinctions which have been artfully created by thoſe” who 
5 5 wiſ to make a few the inſtruments of oppreſſion againſt the 
"Whole, have narrowed the human heart, deſtroyed its ſympa- DES. 
mies, and occaſioned us not to bave that ex panſive affection OD! : 5 Y 
for our fellow-beings to which they are ca elſe, 1 Mp . 
lieve, we ſhould find that, wherever we perceive the form off 
nay, gs e we — * 2 ſen- _ 5 3 
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= ſition, there we * bound, by relative duties, to ptomote the 


ES feelings of happineſs, and to remove every cauſe of pain, not 
_ - - necellary for the welfare and happineſs of the whole, But 
titles diſtinctions, the artful arbitrary diviſions that bave been 
mae between one order of men and another, have occaſioned 
As, generally ſpeaking, to have but little ſympathy for any 
+. _ but thoſe of our own particular caſt or deſcription. 


© "quently, in the human character, we cannot be at a loſs to 
ww 3 out. This prejudice flill extending, inſtead of confider- 
ling the whole human race as one family, fritters, and divides, 
Audi ſubcivides again and again, into ſo many diſlinct intereſ ts 

_ - _. that one would chink there were really as many claſſes and 
_ + generations of men as. butterflies; and that the buſineſs gf 
-  _. - the philoſopher was to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, by 
tte colour of his wings, or the length: of his horns. The 
____ _._ _ Ffradeſman delpiſes the mechanic; the mechame the clown; ; 

and the clown, in return, deſpiſes both. —Fatal deluſion !ſ— 
Zo long as we thus go on, fergetting the real ties of affection n, 
| And creating artificial modes of 8 
dlaepend upon it, whatever principles we may profeſs, ſo long 
wee thall continue 10 be a ſet of flaves; and not having the 
__ + _ true ſocial principle of liberty (the principle of univerſal frank 
_ ternity) engrafted in our hearts, we may change our maſters, 


indeed, but the change can never be for the better. 
L—.et me, however, for argument's fake, take up this preju- 
dice. Let me endeavour to make uſe of it, to convince your.:ñ 
mainds, even upon your own calculation, how abſurdly-you 
24̃ckt, when you neglect to intereſt yourſelves in the welfare 
And happinels of that claſs of mankind, whoſe laborious i-k 
dauſtry places them below you in the ſcale of comfort. 
wou far —far above you in the ſcale of real utility. 


* 


1 From the higheſt to the loweſt, this foible prevails in the 
_ -, - human character. Monarchs and courtiers have ſeldom any 
_ tympatay. tor the people; and the people, when they get the 
_upperhand, I am forry to ſay, have not much ſympathy either 
© __. For courtiers or monarchs. The tided proud regard the inter- 
- ___-_- mediate and lower claſſes of ſociety with ſcorn, as though 
. + they were a ſet of beings unfit to be regarded in any reſpett 
e ws their equals; and the middling and lower orders but too 
!!. upon them by making them the objeds —o | 
: ol bitter invective: and that which follows invective too fre- 


| Remiembey | 


- 
* 
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Remember Citizens, the imereſ 15 tha middling and 8 
of the common people are cloſely and intimately incor- 


| Pore: every act of oppreſſion which has a tendency to „ 
ink the common people into ſtill lower miſery, has alſo 


a tendency to reduce thoſe of the middling claſs to 
the very condition and ſituation from which thoſe poor 
beings are ſo depreſſed. Accordingly we find, that in 


proportion to the oppreſſion, miſeries, calamities and _ * 


mination of the labouring poor, have been the bank 
_ cies, ruin, calamity, and misfortune of all the middling 


ranks of life. See how 5 names of N * = A 


tradeſmen get inſerted in the Gazette (the only ſort of 
diſtinction indeed which in the preſent times, a man in 
the common ranks of life can expect!) Remember alſo tha 
altered condition of the man © mal fortune during the 
laſt 40 or 50 years. You will then perceive that th 

they have too frequently been made the inf ruments of 


5 _ _ deprefling the AN: N ap are themſelves equally - 


3 
here was à time when an independence of four or 
five hundred a year was a very reſpectable indepen = 


for à man and his family, uſed to the enjoyments and ele- © = - 3 


gancies which received their poignancy from a oliſhed 
education. With this he might enk 


ſelf in the 
| beſt ſociety; might keep his furgiſhed apartments in the * 


_ beſt | © art of the town; his country - houſe, his horſe, his 
whiſkey, and his groom; without fear of eto an.” 


What will it do now? Let every perſon who. has either 5 SE 


poſited, or moved in circles of thoſe who do poſſeſs this 
income, put the queſtion home, and recollect the differ 


E: _ ence; and he will find that upon ſuch an income, the an- ; 
Þ 2 » cient, liberal character of 2 3 can no ö be 


I IE 8  eafioned the peaſant's wa 


maintained. 
How has this _ When we come to trace cauſes, - 


we ſhall find that the ſame circumſtances which have o o- 5 4 | 


ges to be bro nh e to procuring 
for him that bread which is to ſuſtain his life, has alſo 


| drought the people of little fortune, into a' condition in 


which the innocent ume and h of life? can be no 
longer indulged. 


What then — w ill you be deluded by men ch talk 6 


5 protecting property but in reality deſtroy it? What, pro ES 


— py. e ee TRIBUNE. I ID 
tet be 5 W every labourer of n We 
- his hire, ny every: man of property. of two-thirds pf his 
- fortune! 25 

1 know a Stk at this time, living on Kis own 
+ Freehold houſe, who has again. and again aſſured me Mat 
he pays more taxes fer that freehold houſe than five and 

2 years ago would have paid the rent if be had hired 

Is this protecting property? Be not miſtaken: there 

5 but one ſpecies of property that Borough- mongers wiſh 

to ſupport: and that is the property of Rotten 9 5 


= T Property which gives them the power of diſpoſing of 


Four hves, your intelles, your freedom, and the _ 


N 8 1 of your poſterity through all future ages. 


I There are other circumſtances alſo, which make. this 
= Ky 5 de reflion and miſery of the laborious poor preſs parti- 
culach hard upon the middling clafles, PEI; 5 them 
WEI 10 be brought into ſo reduced a ſituation as we perceive 
. Th them at this time. Let us remember the preſent mode 
N = vf relieving the diſtreſſes and neceſſities of the ===. 
r, and we-ſhall ſoon be able to gecide, according to 
ie * © Dy who pays the piper. ' The mode df 
; xetet— e kind of relief muſt be granted When 2 
man's Whole wages will hardly produce half the bread 
3 neceſſary for himſelf and family; for we have not 


23 


* — A * do s - 
4. — 1 1 2 ** . x. © 


TOW: 25s w yet. quite ; d that favage ferocity that we can ſee our 

1 1 ts and manuf:Qurers abſolutely ſtarving, by whole. 
I 1 — | thoug h, from ſupineneſs and inattention, and many 
3 , per 258, from ignorance of the real ſituation of 

3 my 5 0 = d ſo hardened our hearts as to be contented 

5 ES P 4@conlign them to the ſcanty priſon allowance of bread 

2 : age water! Well then ſome relief might be procured; 

X "and the general mode of relief is by a poor rate. I Wall 

HR 2. oh £3 . you 3 and by what fort of a burthen thie is u 8 4 1 
= 5 3 the middling aer of fociety, who are, o bear the bur- — 


. 1 5 5 
But let us, by way of digreſſion, 21 few wobden 

the relief itſelf. The poor man being no longer able to =. 

. ſubfiſtence for himſelf, is 0 perhaps to a work 

- houſe 1 ſhall ſay nothing of the immorality which fre- 

© quently muſt be engendered by ſhutting up together ſuch . 
2 number of poor beings 10 bxdod over their iſcontents, | D 

- * 1 nn 9 to * 1 208 


4% gel FH 
ite — and to op 
__, Ferlings, 
Eh þigh walls, koh ing t Toke fe of a Feeney 
5 is Wund guity of pov efty—the- * * 
e 3 inordinate Ep! without an 1 
»Wo it not be more Jul; aud mrorg une to” 
muas of the people upon ſuch a fring au dd a 2 
L ito maintain R and familles-b bf tr own” — 1 
3 what their hearts might not de depre unjuſt oon - _ * 2 
TT _ - Kinement; por themſelves bowel Gen to 4 2 af ab 4 
„ 8 to thoſe from whom they receive „ = 4 
; 2 Ph they ouglit' to receive. as 3 right becauſe their: | 
- ES 37 hy e thoſe who give NY 
a it to hem, 3 _ 
* is obſerved perſons ak tum * in the ne e — 
Ithbod of CA iI ABLE | 
5 5 "the obſeryation- is well founded} that. Lon hardly ever ſee - 
3 1 penſioner Wich 2 contented countenance. - This las bean 5 
" _ canſidered 'fome as 2 25 of The baſ . | 
- Wa 6 wit: of the Yuma 5 55 
Rn * ity, inde * 


- k vot's 4 Y . i a ö . 
= 20 ende den Sn 8 3 
2 . : *. N of : - 1 * * CRY ry * * * — 4 . 5 
9 * "% 12 N e "Ih 2 59 * by. * «+, * 1 p X "2 a 
bs, "4 _ * +48 14 ig imaph ing aye 24 AR 1 
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„5 ted in oyery; hee 
Seen 1 1 roig 6 ilk 9 Sn” 
nations may load, with yo e 
; DOINGS: ane (under the 'reltraj 
neceliiry laws) is to. judge fur himſelf. But this 
be the caſe of the poor indwidual: Telieved,. CoH 
pra ae * 928 what, . 3 


LO intolerable. than that witch l: in 1 
ERP 11 in * 2 eee 
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85 1 AY of which 1. fightly detailed on the laſt evening, Ee 
and which are more arif ä in the 25th page of thus HR 


work as follows: 
The poor-rate is now in part a ſubſtitute for wages. And | 


2 A miſerable ſubſtitute it is, for the follbwing reaſon :— 

| iſt. Becauſe the diſtribution of it being very much in the diſ- 

cretion of the overſeers of the poor, who, in ſaving the pariſn 

money, ſave their on, and who in diſtributing it donot always | 
regard ſtrict juſtice, many modeſt and deſerving families, = 

that cannot live entirely without relief, receive not ſufficient | 

relief from it, chuſing rather to ſuffer oppreſhon than to incur — F*® 

the ill-will of their ſuperiors by applying to a magiſtrate fo 

redreſs. 2dly. Becauſe the receiving of that from the pariſh i = | 


"the precarious way of alms, which they ought to receive in : 


| 5 - © Wages as the reaſonable recompence of labour, is a great diſ - 
ceouragement to the induſtrious poor, tends to ſink their minds 
EN 25 de dency, and io drive them into deſperate courſes.— 
23333 7 uſe ſometimes the men, eicher from reſentment at 
8 l hard uſage they have met with, are provoked to deſert 
_ "their families; or elſe too often, from mere deſpair of being 
_ - to maintain them honeſtly, they and their wives betake 
memſelves to wicked courſes : the example corrupts their chill. 
dren, whoſe minds being thus tainted remain ever after _ SR. 78 
to all virtuous impreſſions. *4thly. Becauſe wherever large „ 
ſums of money are raiſed for the poor, a great temptation is 
| Kid in the way of unprincipled overſeers, who, by embez. | 
Alin a part of what comes into their hands, rob the poor in 
the firſt inſtance; and afterwards to cover their villainy, per- 8 1 


1 themſelves in ſwearing to their accounts. 


But there are ſome other abuſes which deſerve ſome little © 4H 
reflection, becauſe they are of great importance to ſubſtantiate 
eclon between the intereſts of the middle 1 1 


the inſeparable conn 
_ Claſſes 15 ſociety, and thoſe of the laborious poor. 


Tou are to remember, that when the rr, i Rr =» 
within or without the doors of any of theſe charitable BF 
. Teminaries, receives any other ſupport than that Wick 
is procured as wages from his employer, he does in re- © 
hy receive that ſupport, not from the individual who employed © KF - 
- him, and has reaped the immediate profits of his N DES {3 
but from thoſe by whom he never was employed, ang 
Who are only advantaged in a ſecondary way by his labor. 
7 fiance. 8 it it zag * the ef erden VE? OR: I is. = ! 


6 
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paid by aſſeſiments levied, almoſt excluſively, upon the mid- 
dle orders: and therefore no perſons in the world have ſo, 
great an intereſt in taking care that the laborious poor ſhall _ 

2 amply recompenſed for their labour, as the middle orders: 
they who pay the deficiency ſurely muſt feel it to be their 
intereſt that no deficiency ſhould be felt. 

But it may be ſuppoſed I am departing a little from de 
truth, becauſe the general outcry is, that it is the rich who _. 
ſupport the poor; that the alms of the great are the ſources 
from which (kind commiſerating beings as we always find 
 _ them!) all the bounty and alleviation ſpring. But it is 
not true—lt is true, indeed, that the rich, the powerful, the 
great and the proud are ſuppotted by the toil, the induſtry, 
tze alms of the laborious poor: but it is not true that even _ ; 
ſdhHoſe reliefs which, in hours of crying neceſſity and diſtrels,  _—_ 
are extorted from the hard hearts of unfeeling ſuperiors, come 
in any conſiderable degree from the purſes of overgrown a 
110000 h 
How fhould it be ſo? Let it be remembered that theſe 
cdlaſſes are very fond of keeping themſelves diſtinct. The 7 
rich do not like to ſee. the - beggarly* miſerable cabins of te 
poor around them; they wiſh to E as birds ß 
* a feather—you know the adage. They wiſh to'keep theme © 
* ſelves among perſons of their own particular ranks, that heit 
fine feelings may not be wounded by the fight of miſery ang 
5 wretchedneſs, which they are not at all times inclined to re. 


— 


I.! his, Citizens, is in ſome degree the caſe throughout tze 
country, but more particularly ſo in London and other great © 
Cities. I ſhall appeal to a few facts, that will convince you 
that II am ſtating this ſubject fairly, candidly, and impartially, _ 
Iͤ will refer you to a parith in which I have myſelf lived, 2 „5 
pariſh of St. Thomas's Southwark. In that pariſh there are 
ſcarcely any perſons of conſiderable property. Almoſt all the © 
bDouſes are ſmall, and inhabited by perſons who live with diff: 
.._ culty upon the profits of their ado: has one half of te 
=. un 5 the burden (as it is called, and a heavy bur= 8 
deen upon ſuch people it is) of ſupporting the other half. 
 _ Hence the poor rate is never leſs than four, and is ſometimes _ 
- eight ſhillings in the pound; while in St. George's, Hanover=., © > 
| - ſquare, where your great dukes, lords, and potentates relide,, -Þ + 3 
* there is ſometimes not a ſingle pauper; and they are obliged '--,_ *? 


„ for A little While to * * of ka 85 1 
Alulculstiohs iq make this appeat to its proper . 5 dat! 
_— endeavour” to enliren them 23 much as the 29:4? l 


333 me leave chenWi zen you thr the fats come from the x INES 
book which 1 have quoted ſo often before: * The Cafe of. + Dy 
3 1 294 6 $5 ;- 
3 nd he a jo the of that wot 1 
TDaoůr tie reafonings upon them Wh the £4 page of an bot: 
/  __ fff accountable; let the de ied þ 55 5 rc A 
RE 5 5 premiſed this, T 
Bos Ke of the Port e re. 1 


. the: ſuppoled amount in 1572—for in this kl 
3, "a 1 ami to inform you that the tions Eannot de 
8 #ted with the ſame 7 bon as the latter ines. Thi „„ 
© however makes no difference 28 0 the eneral argument as 3 
5 = fly ee The ſuppoſed 4 ount then iu 1 8 1 
. Mark es the "growth of "this mw 


over, when | OSS to- compare INS 
7 i 900 the e i other periods 1.7585 which was st ÞF_ 
= 8 2 doſc- of the reign, of Charles II. we are informed by Dr. 
-- Wrenant very reſpectable and well-informed whiter of 8 
. times, that the poor rate then amounted to * & bb; 5362 On "OP 
per year. 'F'ous i in 113 years the increaſe of this — \buts err. © 
then had ſwoln no more than about . 46 S900. In 68 3 bite N 3 * 
eee, 55 is to ſay in the r 1753 leben n bet „ 
of George II's, reign according to Henry ating, ö 
15 a reſpectable and accurate Veiter) 'we Are 4 GEES 7 
it had increaſed to one million per. 923 * „ 
a e b per annum Tre in 115 
| 6 bs A” F it v 
| N ion, p40 ation of is meren 
4 e 8 during the Bn . 
Will find tis much the 85 
— . belode; hat i 
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| the mag feral was not very * more in the 3 
2 petivithin the other; and even the difference-that ht _ . 7 
erm 5 be accounted for b the increaſed circulation, | 2 
wa content the de creaſed value of money. 5 1 
But no citizens we are come to ſpeak of facts 222 r 
von, we come now, the Poet Lauteat P WT N. & 6 £ 
* woe tell you; ts thi g. ous, thek ppy the Dourifhiog: = t 15 ©" 8 


Eg ie art though 1 reat, Citizens. = 
 @nce court” ae ittle; h Teyer we = TE 712 4 
GGW 

« Bur not In ebe 1 wander'd 3 55 RIS. > . SY 
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"Beg quite; el ene, de nov fulber yourſelves whe thrown ined. * 
onfution, PT * 
neck © 


*the Expiring ſerpent of error and deluſion, we 
mult expect that he will hiſs a little. "The Wenn and . 4 
15 cannot be expected to bear. the truths 2 > 
may lead to an imveſtigation of the delinquencyof cob their em- 3 nk 
5 N without emotion: and:really; ee As reifen! 
* to be very. much obliged to deſpair n 0 
3 now and then; becauſe a nan dandig in $ ſitu 7 ej 
Daying 2 to work upon but his den 5 is apt to 525 7 x 8 

ow little dull and torpid or ſo; and a little r - ES 
def, the venom of falſehood ſpit in his face now and 
| deal of good; and to tell you the truth, 

er is ſo mach my friend, — .be is 1 > 
* conſtantly io payi to Care 5 © 
_— not want fo excellent a a n 2 oY - | 
Filtall how proceed to Hes, you ww 1 mu Se, 

| Kiaſtrous ge, I dart ronfider ir as difhſtroug 1 " 
** loft the Thirteen Ge. M America: we have: 22 Eo 
el mah Corſica asm hase! and that 1 have a 
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Gare I [. by the ace of God, of Great Britain, — 
"and Ireland king, Defender of the Faith, and fo forth. Such 
is the* preſent file and title. Now, igang it may happen, 
that when we come to make peace (as by and by we muſt | 
_ whether we will or no, becauſe we ſhall not have the means 
ol carry ing on the war) why then citizens we may perhaps 
_ bofe this titular gem of the Britiſh Crown—King of France, 
But though this, hitherto a mere empty name, may chance 
to be annihilated, remember that ample compenſation is made = 
* which has been hitherto a mere mockery, Defender 
af the Catholic Faith, being converted into a reality; his Mar. 
Lag being, by the new- conſtitution of his new kingdom, 
nd to defend the Catholic faith, in Corſica; an _— 1 
tion which he has ſo cheaply r and. Sy; 1 | 
doubt, he will as cheaply maintain 5 
55 Citizens—The reaſons why I call it a diſaſtrous rei Py — 
_- a ml explain —and remember it is no reproach io the King, ? 
1 - that it is diſaſtrous. Misfortune is not a crime in thoſe that Þ 
_ kffer, dut in moſe whoſe ill conduct occaſion it. Where tben . 
is ihe diſloyalty of calling the reign diſaſtrous, if it be proved FF 
© NN 5 who will deny that it can be proved, that the King hag 
1 _ 8 no hand in making it diſaſtrous; that his only mis fortune i, 8 
. 1 ways ha ppened to chuſe a ſet of men for his m l 
© niſters with the bad principles—and eager to propoſe 
E the ſame bad ons - What can he do which 2 


| 27 * has not done? He has tried change He has tried con- N 3 | q 
2 He had. three ſets of miniſters in a few months Hi 
yo KAY ſet of miniſters for thirteen years; and if neither + 


change nor conſtancy: would do, how can we be conſi=a  ©® 
2 as cenſuring him when we lament the fatality! Tbdñe 
plain truth is, there is “ ſomething roiten in the 3 or - - 
| Denmark, —to wit the rotten boroughs. In the diſaſtrous 
a III. chat is to ſay, in twenty-three years,, ; 
_Fom 1753 to 1776, ſixteen years of which were in the —_ -.: 
_ Ent reign, we find, from the publiſhed accounts of overſeers, ] 
4 medium of the poors rates had amounted, per per am]m | 

5 1 10 £.1,529,780—that is 10 ſay, during theſe twenty-three 2? 
3 years there is an increaſe of C. 529,7 80: which is more tan 
* „ ee of 123 years, from * SS 4 

This you may conſider as melancholy and alarming enough; „ 

R * — SE 3 
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„ Cos i ds 
upon the conduttors of meaſures during theſe latter intervals - 


dut I anſwer in the words of the poet: 
I muſt be cruel. only to be kind: © - 
Thus bad begins, but worſe remains behind“ 
This worſe then I will ſtate to you with my uſual democratic _ 
plaineſs; and you will find that in nine years {the intervening 
period between 1776 and 1785) the medium produced upon @ 
caſting up the levies of three ſucceſſive years, is C. 2,004,288 
ber annum eee” rates only. Now, then, Citizens, what is 
e concluſion we draw from this? Why that, in nine years 
___ " only, there is a greater increaſe of burden, in this individual !! 
reſpedt, at leaſt, than there was in 113 years ending in 168535 
och for that part of che Raten i 7 
Iͤ̃! bere is another point of view in which I muſt place this 
Circumſtance, which will more immediately convince ou 
ttmhat this could only reſult from flagrant errors in the mau 
And principles of government, or the miſconduct of thoſa 
adifliniſtrations who have governed us during that period. 
And not from any proportionate decreaſe in the value of mo r r ö 
= ney, or increaſe in the real wealth and opulence of-the coun | © 
A try. We find then, Citizens, that from 1572 to_1685, the 
'4 annual increaſe of the Poor's Rate (that js, the growing in 
* creaſe of year above year} was f 4,118,000; that'in he 
interim between 1685 and 1753, the annual increaſe wasn 
only £4,921,000:;—that is to ſay, for nearly two hundred _ | 
Pears the annual increaſe was nearly equal; and if we confi= :?: 
Ader che progreſſive improvements and alterations in the ſtate 
of ſociety, we ſhall find that this increaſe was litile more tan 
FF proportioned to the increaſe of the quantity, and conſequent 
'_  _ decreaſe of the value of money; in other words, that the in= 
Creaſe was rather nominal thanireal.—But, when we come to 


3  _ .compare the fafts during the next period, we find that, be= 
teen 1753-and 1776, the increaſe is not £4000 per yea, 
but £23,000; and that, from 1776 to 1785, the annual in- 

Creaſe is not 23, Oo, but f 52,719: that is to ſav, every" _ 
ſiucceeding year you have paid, for Poor Rate only, £52,719 geg 
more than you paid the year before.—As for what has tab 

| _ " place ſince 1785, I have no authentic documents that enable _ 

mate to ſlate. But if you conſider the fats ſtated to you, from 
3 this tribune, in the former Lecture, —if you call to mind 
ſctdat, out of 40, oo inhabitants of Nortoicb, 25,000 ere re 
Auced to the neceſſity of taking relief from public * 3 


1 

ve oF: 
9 ve.) wand 
*# © 
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2 8 
5 . 
Me BD ; 
m n 8 „ 259. n kg 5. „ 
du claimed relſef from the pariſh. wbo had nengeteceived -- ä 
| Ye charity before: if yo ou-add to ' theſe facts, the, .cpgfmous i „ 
/ — 1 of your public burdens—ff it is true, as ig this book 
(Cn. Lab. Hub.) is ſtated u 7 par aremly "goed authorities,  *;} 
Dy 1 that for every ton hundred mhion Ts thgtional — 
r 7 debt, there has always been an addition bf half a 
8 guy to the rates levied for the ſupport of the po we ſhall _ _ 
We we cannot poſſibly calculate the preſent Pot Rate at leſs — 
wan deo Wilde N a half; and that the probatility je, halt 
is not much, if at all, under three milli ggg paid out of — =» 
SI the-pockets of that clals. of mankind, who, Swing in the vici= 
* — poverty, are obliged: to your: * bo roach ede a 5 
def brings upon the pavith, 3 
. * Citizens, I have e . „ ina me 
eu wah, peihaps, be — dag 40 view,. after the \ 
ee to. deſcribe the-jncrealing propemian of this 
Public burden, You will find this drawing regalariy divided © 
„ bee gt ſpaces, equal to the number of years deſcribed, = 
N 8 You lden bad: that the burthen Aerea e 
1 4 75 3 idly than the former, Gat this 
75 5 4 * 5 extent, thai it is fright» ; 
dul even to-contemplate the growing. oy 3 
aue confider How greatly it is increaſed 
Ralf, who has a — 
Web. Lon gil du 6 e 


vp , 


$% 


1 


N 

: $6. 2 dared, by the i pile or common p "26 
|  _ ahiir proper frength. and) rowers government: far if } 
T Io. & to vou 3 
—— 7 
5 indepaadance provided for, you. muſt take care that. tatgros 7} 
k . broken aod caſt dawn : for they, and- y along, can be the 
=  bulwark of your and defence; them it is you = _ 

= 8 . 15  Feceive.your bread; and from them aſu yau muſti receive your 12 — | 
preteen, ifieveryou ſhould be abliged to ſtruggla, at Wut 
don don, againſt: thoſe depredations. and miſchies which 
55 * * 1 * of en — 


my 


* 4 


4 


rut b, N | ste, * 


r country, that a to diſcover, that, without . 
Freedom, there can be neither manhood. nor rationality... .. 
By this ſecond pillary I have deſcribed the middling or rs» 
of ſovietyy, and endeavoured to ſhew you, that upon them it 
: Fl the whole weight of this particular burthen principally. 
©, "The third fun will Tpeak- for itſelf, "Ya! with that , 
it is crowned with the Corinthian capital of polithed ſociety; 
and you wilh ſee, that it is toweriug aloſt in proportion as e 
others are depreſſed; and that it only. juſt touches, at one 
cornet, the cumberous weight of burthens. with Which be 
FF  vthers are preſſed down. This will, L believe, give 60 a 
=< picture, pretty accurate, of the increaſing miſchiefs Fs © 
_ 1 to the people; and it is ſo ſupported by facts, ſo - 
engthened by reaſon and argument, that no ſophiſtry will 
be able to overthrow it: and thoughtheſe lips ſhould be N of 
—_— by the hand of perſecuting Deſpotiſm, even this little palt To. bp 
E = 3 3 _ ſhall ſpeak conviction; yea, theſe filent walls I!! 
de eloquent of your wrongs, and rouſe the recolleQion in 5 


1 1 82 Four minds, that there are beings in this country, full of ; = 25S 3 
y Mp power, full of grandeur, fortified by every connexion, greats 15 „ 
W- ; _ hels and affluence—commanding, at once, the ſword and the: : 


= 7 bo _ purſe. of the nation, who, tremble at the breath of Popular IH i 
; = OW _ - Enquiry, and caunat bs content without the blood or deſtrue- 13 
=. - tion ws all thoſe who dare to utter bold and honeſt truths.” . = 55 
_— If, Citizens, thoſe things that I have flated to you. be 5 EE | 
E CE: =; my reaſonings and concluſions. upon thoſe facts can SES oy 
be ſupported, have 1 not 2: right to eall this a calamitous and N 
| 58 Ki, _ . diſaſtrous. reign? Remenibers. 1 wiſh not to throw am 
odium upon an e e with not to ditect 8 
85 Anger againſt. ind viddals—1 would ſtir you up to correct bad 
I ee Oh! that we could in k inſtances (even in thoſe - el 
"oo + of miniſterial corruption and Sprenon) redreſs the wrong, 3 


5; without inflicting ſufferings upon him who'does it. Ob that .- * 540 7 
"8 ap we could, at all times, make Benevolenee the hatid-maid of © | 
5 Liberty, and free ourſelves from out chains, without being 3 31 
expoſed to the cruel and dire heceſſity of breaking them: nas. „ 

_ the heads of out opprefiors! C2 $5 

If, then, 1 ſtruggle to exterminate from my breaſt: (and. "I SIE 

all the great deity Conſcience to bear me witneſs that ſuch is 

my Wiſh) all malignity and revenge againſt the preſent adatio -P 

Us 2 do not ſuppoſe I mean to ſtir up ungentle thoughts 
Ko an » "ora who 1 is as mucli 3 as * 3 

* 33 index IG 
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4 * 5 and PI is obliged | to "Ol to reproach, in a een * | 
2 gree, which is due, not to him, but to that ſyſtem of cor- 


EE ruption ſo deeply implanted upon what once was the free 


__ conſtitution of Britian, that unleſs the enlightened efforts of 


. le (boldly but eably united together extermi- 

N W ink time, al; is loſt, and ruin and 3 ME: be 
I | 125 
I wiſh toſtate fats; Jnr your . own. concluſions. 1 
cin however you muſt agree with me ' that this is a ca- 
lamitous and diſaſtrous reign: and one of the greateſt calami- 

ties is, as I have already ſtated, that in all the changes of ad- 
minmiſtrations which have taken place during that reign, we 


Eo find them all adopting the ſame principles. And ſurely, 


: - "his 


ile I throw no reproach upon a powerful individual 1 
_ no High Treaſon to lament his misfortunes. „„ 
Hlowever at any rate, we muſt admit that this ſtate of 8 7 
cCountry is equally calamitous both to the auguſt er ſonage 
4 _ - andto the people : to him the calamity | is the oſs of that 3500 
name which would attach itſelf, in hiſtory, to the — „„ 
oha reign in which the people had been happy and pro. 
pets, the loſs, to a very conſiderable degree; of the affec- Es 
F _ - tions of che people; the loſs of dominion and population 2 
But what is the calamity to the people? to them the misfor= - 
ttnune is to ſee miſery ſtaring them in the face; to fee 
: 5 their children, cheir parents, their relatives, butchered by . 
ute hand of war; to ſee War treading upon the heels of war; 
flamine ſtalking in the train; and to hear nothing Ds cries of ED . 
a anguiſh and lamentation reſounding in their ears. - „„ 
We Such is the dlſaſtrous fituation to which "the great t body . 
Gn of the people are reduced. The voice of nature they REES 
, _ repreſs; wed they. cannot; the door of- ſocial 8 8 
Caloſed againſt them; it is Oe poſble for many to taſte thoſe . ÞF 
en of the ſocial heart; becauſe a numerous 5 
- Hue is here, of all the diſaſters that can await upon man, the 
moſt calamitous: for who can bear to ſee his offspring b 


; 1 5 mit to that abjett miſery which is now their lot? What ra- 8 Dr | 
4 ____ Yona] being can reflect without horror, that whatever be his 2 „ 
toil, whatever be his exertions, it is impoſſible for Ui ee 


„ ſupport with comfort the infants to whom he has given birth; _ * 
mmüch leſs is it in his power to impart to them any of that in- ' - 
E formation by which the mind is ſoftened and enlightened. — 
7 -——= Read of this, the E gloom of ignorance, is to be 
"PR: DS * 21 | tlucker: Yangon — * 0 2 2 


the 
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has great maſs of cha: people. are to l to no other +15 
hope or expeRtation, but to be brought up in a ſtate of priva- _— 
a of intellectual improvement, ſinking them almoſt to 1 
the condition of the brute creation; to drudge from morn to 
night, and almoſt from night to morn again, is here the only 8 Bb 
privilege of humanity: and all this for what ? To increaſethe * 
5” 08 £72 andeur aud independence of the country? No for name, 
SY grace, defeat ſo that the diſaſters and the diſpraces go © 3 
Hhhand in hand; and it is difficult to ſay whether our preſenn 
_ misfortunes are greater than . . or our n e 
8 . 9 (FO ä 


ED | Exraacrs 1 Aces Coummranins, 5 
ſewing the Nzcnorry . 4 PARLIAMENTARY: ONE 
e „ : „„ | 
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2 1 be in ſome mealure — own . governor ;z and 2 
fore a branch at leaſt of the legiſlative power Thould FIT * 5 
Es: wy * R oF TH E E. +: 


Hf a 


Is 3 is a maitec 3 een . liberties of this ki £2 . 
=” dom, that ſuch members be delegated to this i important 11. TO Rona 
2s are moſt eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and their 3 
WE knowledge ; for it is a known , apothegm, of the great Lord 
 __ #* Treaſurer Burleigh, © That England could never be ruined. © 
J but by a Parliament;” and as Sir Matthew Hale obſerves, — 
this being the higheſt and greateſt court over which none 
_— can e juriſdiction in the kingdom; if by any 2 
5 anagement ſhould any way fall upon it, ke 
e e this ies are * Wy manner of re- „„ 
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* o V 
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X ray will in time loſe 
= I periſh, * Þhmever' the I- 
£2 | bm SONS e a 
3 2 229. — There remains fil in- 


8 © power to remove the * 
1 | y | legiſlative” act cont to * ot 
Oe... truſt repoſed in them: for, when ſuch truſt is · abu 


de thereby fo frited, and de volves to thoſe who Save i it.” 
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o certainl AT priter 281 
Cern lawyer, aud pficitor- Gare Srines — - 
after: deſcribing the Brut Conftuntion-—+ Not 

it in fat quite /o perfect as. I have 
de it; for- if 


H 


* 


4+ Fo” | _— to 2 marked 
> - of the ge m8 occaſion er 


= _ 0 ; "No. Bon 


© that no blame is imputable to a . 

Ws aceount; for we cannor ſurely accuſe any perſon of being 
by: in proportiee as he is unfortunate nor could © 

T © everthe e of Birks, n 5 
1 == that * 3 
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3 3 On the ie Cauſes of the 1 INCREASING Fr * 
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| 5 "a For. my own, patty I” ſhall freely. and fairly declare, 


tat fo far from'meaning any thing perſonal in this re- 
_  fleftion, I never with, fo long as I live, to ſee a better 


5 EKEing upon the throne of Great Britain; and I mean to 
tua more, that, if we, indulge our reflections upon the 
cCircumſtances that have recently paſſed before our view, 


It as impoſſible alſo that I can mean any cenſure to the 


5 5 Royal perſonage, becauſe it is well known in this coun- 3h 
try, A King can, do no wrong.” Whatever errors 


ſpeaking of the crimes and vices of the ſeveral admini- 
ſtrations, which have unfortunately exiſted in this coun- 


I 4 | TED try during this reign, and not of the perſon by whoſe name 


dat reign is diſtinguiſhed: To them the guilt attaches; = 3 


bdut the misfortune attaches both to the king and the peo- = 
ple. Nay, Citizens, I think there is ſufficient evidence Þ 
do prove, that this great, auguſt and ſacred perſonage - 


"himſelf conſider that theſe diſaſters really do exiſt; 


nay that the adminiſtration of the country are convinced 


that there are ſuch. difaſtets: that unlike the ſometim 


ſoyreign of another 'country, be is ſo little diſpoſed to 
leep over theſe diſaſters, that even royal philoſophy is not 

_ _ ſuſhciento fortify his mind againſt the proſpect of thick- Þþf 

ening calamities ; and therefore it is, that the caterers of | 


= : - his pleaſures have been ordered to hurry him to Duck 


dun at Frogmore, and ie ſend expreſſes to Saales Wells, =} 
cc fetch the. moſt expert tumblers to Weymouth, to re- 


create the royal mind, and diſſipate uneaſy reflection. 


HFaving thus explained myſelf to mean no reproach 1 1 
we beſt of enge, but to apply ſimply all blame and cenſure 


moſt ufurping miviſters. Haying faid thus much, per- 


mimit me to aſk you, have there or have there not been 


many diſaſters during the preſent reign? Was it no diſ- 


aa aſter to this country that we ſhould be torn to pieces by 
- _ thoſe extravagant factions that exiſted under the open and 


Ander the ſecret adminiſtration. of Lord Bute? Were the 


_ tumults that took place in an early period in St. George's 


ES Fields, and the record of which is ſtill written in blaod W "mm 


upon young Allen's tomb, no diſaſters? Was his fall 


- 4 ; | L 
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9 " o diſaſter to bis Heng in caries and from: "EY cir- 

_ _ cumiſtantes that followed, and the penſions that a bad ad- 
miniſtrat ion can ſed to be beſtowed, Was it no diſaſter to 
the country * Were the tumults in in the year 1780 no 

diſaſters? Were the innumerable executions that fol.. 
lowed thoſe tumults, no diſaſters either When not con- 

tent that the cruel diſaſters of the times ſhould compel a 

malignant execution in the ſtreets of London, and that fur 
or five hundred ſhould have fallen by the bayonets of be 

ſoldiers, it. was thought neceſſary that under the auſpices . 

of an individual, Who now bears the higheſt office of thbe 

law, more ſhould be tried, caſt, — condemned. 4 3 

_—: : twenties and thirties in a lot. ve „ 
FF. _-Are the diſturbances of recent date no 'calamities? 101 = 1 +l 
no diſaſter that in this country it has been found or thought - 

_ neceſſary, by a wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration, led by _ 

2 heaven-born miniter, that proſecution and perſecution g 
. + ſhould rage from one extremity of the county to he 
| other, and that Excland, Scotland and Ireland, ſhould:be © 
frightened and ſcarified-with tumours of falſe plots and 2 
flahbricated charges of high treaſon, till at length, in tze 
laſt of theſe countries, the irritated mind has been driven 
do ſomething which looks like treaſon indeed— and that in 
na very formidable ſhape ?—Such are the melanchol) but 
..__ inevitable ENS of ſecution for opinion —_— 
3 1 5 it no longer ſafe to alan iſh into that molence for + © 
5 ught 15 of neceſſary !. W and diſcuſſion are 
e be ron or political reform. Violence and confuſion 8 
5 can be produced without any diſcuſſion whatever! FCC 
Citizens, is the war that ſtill Tagen: throughout Europe, . 
3 in which this country has fo conſiderable a harre 
ZW no. diſaſter Was the American war which laſted ſeven . _ © 
years, is ſuppoſed to have colt 200,000 lives, and almoſt 
- © 140,000,000], of Engliſh money Was this no calamity? ///: - 3 
Is the preſent war no diſaſter, whoſe ſtrides towards naaa. 
__ tional ruin and general deſolation have. been ſo gigantie s . 
to mock to ſcorn the pigmy efforts of former carnage, ann 
to bring us at once, as it were, to the acme of profligacy, _ -- 
- _ deſolation and frenzy ?—When we conſider that almoſt- 2 5 a 
the whole continent of Europe has been made a ſcene of oY 
laughter and defolation !—that the friends of freedom - - $- 52 *y 
ED. have fallen * che * of thoſe who { 9 * Fa £5; = £907 
| : e F 2 e "TAP = = i . 
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| chimpions 7 1 af l there no > cala- 85 


think you in this unnatural ſtruggle? 


8  docurnemts that will enable us to prove that in two years 


S : (ſeventy millions reduced to three 


e but our poſterity, to the end of time, according to 


e E baſe robbe 


2» their ſhoulders? 
ls emigration-no calamity? Is it no. | exlamity. : in 


| Sn yeak $0,000 Britons ſhould have emigrated from this 
country f I include Ireland in this general deſcription and 
2 fond of thoſe * : 
Nen, upon. which n. 
_ tional vanity ſometimes piques itſelf. I revere the uni 
ty and brotherhood the three; and embrace mem ail 
as equal parts of one great family. Is. it no calamity, 


——_— I: am not 
of Enghſbmen, Scotchmen- 


mat, in pite of the heavy burdens of] 


rates aecumu- 


dated upen the ſhoulders of the middling orders, the gret 
_ maſs of che Lr :thould be reduced to ok milery ae 
2 their e win not R e * EE 


Wait families with: 


18: bei 
take upon themſelves to diſpoſe of the . 
and lives of their fellow citi and then 
audacity to call — arbitrary appolnn 
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| hi number of lives loſt to this country by this war "4 
* 7 hate not ſufficient documents to ſtate; and I ſhall not 
attempt to amuſe you with rude conjeQure.” But of that 
Which according to miniſterial calculation, is more e. 
- - turnable-than human-life (1 mean property) we have the 


* F 7rac ef Britiſh gold have been waſted and diſh- = 


r cent.) have 
added to that national debt, of which not only our- 


reſent ſyſtem, —_ bear the burden. Villanous in 
ry upon. poſterity their conſent-cer- 
8 could be taken, either by themſelves or re- 
= real or pretended, for accumulating that 
n. What right ay have we to ty that burden 3 | 


"If theſe are Ader if theſe. are © plaid. ods = N 
- have a right-to-lament the calamity: taking care, at the 
. fame time, to fix the eriminality upon the right ſhoulders. — 
| Tthink #-ſhall'be enablee, in the progres ofthis difeul= 
ion, to ſhow that thoſe are the ſhoulders pFthe Borough. 
ings who without any conflitutional right or 2 . 


ntments = - 
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Bor; — let me ps ſtep Sy ſtep 1 in this 1 5 
Fs | enquiry: for I have endeavoured to give a regular and 
 * conſiſtent form to this courſe of lectures, that 'whenmhey 
come to be printed they may form one connected feries  _ 
aud ſyſtem. This 1 have done at the expence 1 atſure  _ 
| you of very conſiderable labour labour under which 
health has been in danger of ſinking—but I have this 
Ss YE expend my life better 
_ - than in the ſervice of my country; and It beheve Taft :- 
me more many part, al 1 prefer 3 that 3 = 
5 the held of -_ on, to that of flaug * DEN 3 
8 1 n in the foruler ak Meigs — to W be hk 
der what are the pleas that are made uſe of, What he 
 ._ ___Pretences brought Torward to ſhow that the condition A. 
he laborious es of ſociety ought not to be improved. © 
It has been ſaid, that though the Condition of the laber. 
ning part of mankind is in reality calamitous to'a-conft. 
So  derable degree, they are in reality as badly off ass 
1 ry: og (for my facts: came from fuch © © 
RE. _— that it is Noble to deny them — author. 
3 perfectly impartial— that ſeem to have no inclination e 
whatever in favour of ſuch Jacobinical traitors, as dare se 
ink of parliamentary retorm—authorities Which pe 
ſimply of facts and leave it to every honeſt man to dt N 
his ohen concluſions!)—Tt has been ſaid, then, by thole — 
wo find themſelves compelled” to admit that the induſe 
ttꝛious poor are not in reality properly rewarded for their 
cdoaoil, that this is a calamity Which no 
poſſibly remedy-—becauſe, ſay they, it wil © 3 on 
8 IJ our trade and Commerce to UTE NE wages of Labour- £855 22 
be What, Citizens, rTuinous to our f trade and r 3 
=_” the real tradeſmen, the men Who create that com. "0 
merce, to get a decent and comfortable Hvelihood by their © 
© Induſtry! hat, ruinous to our trade and commerce t dos 
Jiuſtice to thoſe but for whole toil and exertions we could - - _ 
have neither trade, commerce nor any other blefling or 3 +; 20 
. vantage whatever! J for my own part am not very-mych 
_ ____ Inclined to build my concluſions upon expedients. „„ 
| Always to build upon principles: and principle rolls ä 
that zhe labourer in whatever department of life, U worthy  - 03 
of tas * and . be cannot FE OE to recerve ul e 


wernment can 
be ruinous to | 
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8 3 by his induſtry TX is enables to procure a comfort . 
able ſubſiſtence for himſelf and family. 5 
Loet us talk no more of charity- let us talk no more of 
Ty benevalence-i in theſe caſes—but of the. great eternal prin- 
_ ciples of juſticel and laying our hands upon our hearts 
let us put to ourſelves this queſtion, '© By what right, by 
bat authority do I wallow in luxury, while thoſe Who SB 
| S; have produced that luxury are writhing in the gripe. of 8 
. Fe 3 £22 famine, or, at beſt pining in hopeleſs penury ß . 
| 1 But it happens, in this caſe, as in moſt, that take 9 3 
3 Fg = bn they will- contend for principle or contend for 
_ _ expedid@cy, the enemies to the rights and liberties f 
F muſt de baffled. It is perfectly indifferent PI 
what the ſort of foundation is upon which they build their 


© —- - arguments againſt ameliorating the condition of the greet⁵ 
maß of mankind. I think I can defeat every art offo- ( 
= = they can uſe even upon their own favourite © 2 
= . . * foundation of expediency ; and prove that the IONS . . 


Sov — take ſhelter under, cannot be ſupported. — 
Tou ſay that 3 ou ameliorate the condition of the . 
1 8 great body of the e e you make their — 
3 | proportionate: now to what they were in early periods, —_— = 
- comparatively with the price of the neceſſaries I 28 
Pour flouriſhing” commerce. muſt: periſh : and it is fup- 
peoſed, forſooth, that though our commerce is to periſh 
CS: '- conflitution may live, or what our metaphyſical. Evi 
BS baranguers in the Houſe of Commons mean by conſti : 
mttion-— that is the facred immunities of rotten boroughs 
iet we are not to ſay, periſh our commerce rather than 

2% our people ſhould be reduced to ſtarving miſery. But 

upon What pretence do you affirm that you cannot do ju -- 

* ticeto the common people without deſtroying your com. 
 merce? Look at your great commercial men—yonr opu- © @ 
„ os ee merchants who can afford to 
banquet prime miniſters, even in this age of luxury 1 
Adaiſpipation, when. a prime miniſter mpſt put into 1 

maouth, every time it opens, that Which in point — 

E 2 would ſatisfy a poor family for a year! Are their 
WE. 8 palaces, a a. proof of this?” thoſe pompous edi: 
5 ces which, _ inſtead of being the counting-houſes of | 
© tradeſmen, a ſtranger to our manners and polity, would 
e were temples of Pagan deities: and temples of 
3 — 2 are or Aber of: one . 5 


— — 7 
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885 of Plutus, 1 of "ORR ab ſhrine the happineſs— 5 
the very exiſtence of thouſands is imolated by the unfeel- 
ing and rapacious prieſts who officiate at thoſe altars. Is 


this increaſing grandeur this growing magificence WE 


proof that the profits of our commerce will not afford ; 


| proportionate wages to the authors and creators of that _ 


commerce? Look, if you pleaſe, a little further. Be. 
| hold the ſplendid equipages, and pompous infolence f 
thoſe who fatten upon the wages of corruption, and whoſe 

only profits are derived from over-taxing a hardly- treated 


> ople—whoſe grandeur, whoſe titles, and the heredutary 
| 3 of whoſe children are the proud rewards of doin 


the dirty work of a miniſter. Let us conſider alſo the _ SM 


eat increaſe. of taxes with which it is found neceſſar 


for thoſe good, glorious, wiſe, and excellent purpoſes, = 
CHOY that the trade, commerce and . of the nation 5 
1 ſhould be ſaddled. NE Nu HEE 
Perhaps it will ock your prejudices to kr Ny yet . 


* remember, that thoſe very men whom you ſcorn, ang 
whom you pretend you cannot afford to pay in a better. _. 
manner for their labour, do, in reality, produce and pay , © 
the whole of the taxes thus laviſhed, for thoſe worthy 
| purpoſes. They produce the whole of that which —_—- 
Aauces the money with. Which thoſe taxes are paid. Their © 


is the creating toil which produces the reſources of agri- 


SE culture, the materials of traffic, and the baſis of cm. 


See then 3 Wöordinase n of den which we 


BS product of their labour is capable of bearing. In little 22 
more than a century, our taxes have ariſen from wo _ 
maillions, according to ſome calculations, to between 20 


and 30 millions per year. Vet we are told that no part Te 


Hof theſe takes can be ſpared. Why can they not be 
ſpared? becauſe there are ſo many places, penſions, mo 
9 8 5 luments ſo many commiſſaries and contractors to be e 


| taken care of, that government pays for every thing 


55 Fine, from che 3 * the 


ENS: . through the noſe: therefore, it is impoſſi ble to decreaſe 8 


_ - this load of taxation, whatever wy. be the miſery of the RD 


"POP le who bear it. : 
But let us conſider 8 a part gf this taxation 2 
oughkt not to come, particular] tas in thoſe melancholy _ 

e who: have profited by 


= * 


former E 8 . 


nufacturert muſt not. You are — = _- 

3 poſition i in the Houſe of Lords, that che neceſſaries and luxa- Rs AF 

ies of life have fo increaſed in their vo that 8 ought. to r 
Site 25,000 a year more to the preſent Prince of Wales, with I 


DO. 
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8 "IN No, fay the miniſtry—no {a the nd den . : 
Tor in this theme they will join 1 11 harmonious 


duetto, and ſupport a common cauſe by common exertions. 
No, you muſt. not touch thoſe ſacred things called places and 


Jo They are not liable to taxation. It muſt be 5 


4 2 mere joke, ſays Pitt. & The gentlemen muſt mean to- 
d laugh with us a litle—A roll conceit, indeed, thit we 1 


-« ſhould be ſuch idiots as to tax our own places and penſions. 


O yes,” ſays Fox, & it can only be a joke: patent places on 
* are a5 ſacred 8 any man's eſtate. You muſt never think oF 


& of taxing them.“ 3 
Ahl fay ye ſo? Whigs and Tories lay 1 07 And 1 


none of th e landed gentlemen who are 0 fond of aſſociating 7 | 1 


to protect their property, get up and anſwer this ſtran 
2 fx K indeed? Are 4 


* thoſe eftates? Are not our eſtates tax 
paid by taxation? If then ſinecures and penſions, 


"<4 yenal Cabinet, ſupported by a corrupt Parliament, can 


© <<. create what ſinecures and penſions they think fit, what ſecu - 1 
.« rity: have we that our. whole eſtates may not, in proceſs'of 3 


c time, be converted into penfions and finecures ? 


9 4 may not the Crown, by meatis of taxation, become ſole pro- | » - ; f 
er, and no individual prope. iy roman but places and 3 


penſions? 


= the cauſe of cooptlint ſtops not avs. - The reverives ns — 
1 we rich mag be increaſed by their own authority, but tte FÞF 
_ revenues of labouring men muſt not. 


Princes may be augmented, but the 
. told oh the wiſe, virtuous 


no family, than you did to the late Prince of Wales wir a 


_ numerous family. Ts this a proof, thar if you increaſed the 52 | E 
pay of the common people, your trade and'commerce would —& 


rained? Is it another proof of this that we can afford, 


. = 2 | outef the earnings of in uſtry, to ſubſidize all the deſpots i c = a 3 
c Europe? Nay to ſend Ambaſſadors, with tears im their 
3 Experort ſuſpected of being a little ſick-of the war, 


to * — „ r 8 ohn 


by. Uo" 2 


x3 mag ecard -- 
TIRE = «.inviolable as our eftates ? Then what abt ſari, baue we fir 
| tel for „ — 
« maintenance, of theſe ſinecures? Are not all places need 
4 « thank created from public plunder, are facred, and muſt not 
e be: touched even with the little fiager of raxation, and'a 4 


ne 


Bullt F 


— 
—— 


4 Py" 
as 


WT 
** 


5 Bull? * e he cannot t afford. t6/keep 3 own. pes 
ſantty from ſtarving, can afford to Keep the Pak, * 
the regular and. orderly government 77 


general ſentiment of their country?- Can we afford all 


i this? Can we afford in Ireland and on out coaſts to 


maintain magazines of live flock (all our ſalted proviſions 


| being already exhauſted) to lopply/the midiight murders 
ers of Brittany, becauſe they chooſe to-honour the cauſe 


f 2 Gall ic Royalty by their ſupport? and at the ſamę time 
Xs we cannot afford to ſave thoſe from 8 


„„ Who are the very prop of our exiſtence Can we alſo, he 
while ſo exceedingly poor, afford t ſend lendid . 
. baſſies to China, that ſome great and mig 


Ale ecoxated with new diſtinctſons for having ſeen his 2 
bdlime highneſs the Emperor take his whiff of tobacco, 
and chen order bie attendants to turn him out of be 33 8 2 
court again!? Cun we, alſo, in deſpite of this poverty, © -3 
ford to ſupport, at an immenſe expence, a barren Cor... OS N 1 


. 
7 


ſican mountain, Whoſe ſoil is ſterility, and the product 


department of adminiſtration, to 
competent to their fſubſiſtence? Can our rulers, while thus 


__ ___ overwhelming us with additional burdens, and then in- 59 2 NS 1 
ſulting us, by faying that our very defeats, diſaſters, and Is © pay 
and difgraces, are reaſons why we/ought not to withdraw  '. 7} 
from a ridiculous cruſade! Can our rulers, in the midſt of 2 
. wages of the poor is to 
dle³ſtroy our trade and commerce But under the prefent 
1 2 J confefs, it 15 impoſſible to ameliorate the con 
dition of the lower orders. So long as rotten boroughs, = © 
and the ſyſtem; of rotten borough-mongering ſhall con- 


all this, ſay, that to increaſe the 


tinue, I will be bold to ſay, that it z totally impoſſi- 


5 ble for any amelioration vt any claſs ha * "res ex- 3 
_ — A OS 6 e * IE we th. | 


3 all Engliſhmen — entertain. ö ſacred a. Janes... £4 = 
IS Can we afford alſo. 40 ſupport. all ads ariftocrats;: . 3 
— 8 Chouans, and the banditti 0 Brittany, who choſe 
to .uphiold their voices and their arms againſt. he 
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YN 


FA S* >. 


3 = 


=— - 


of whoſe loyalty, or feeds of loyaky, it ſeems, are-ahar-i'!. 7 ES 5 
ch, and ambitious contention f Can we, ſay, afford to 
4q all this, at the expence of ſo many millions a Jens _ 
„ pretend that we cannot afford, not withſtandi 
all this convicted, (I was going to uſe a very hard we LY - 
| but I will only: call it) 3 in every branch . 282 * * 
y our labourers we nth; 123 5 


; 2 2 


& . 5 amelioration of our conditibm ? 


. y 4 ® 
= | 
. 8 * „ - 7 J 
os g 7 5 Env * . — 5 | 4 
K 4 TY = - s UW {4 « . ; 
| . 'S 1 * A * * 4 4 b * 
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. * ders claſles/ 1 
let me afk you, undet 
is ſo, formidable that 


re . ore: why, e 2 
epreſent fyſtem ? W at is it that + 
as from * any 


"Citizens, this queſtion is mnGrered; by SEPA G Who: gy 


make our laws and nr Borough mongers For 7 


whoſe benefit then ma 
to de made? For tie 
ve are the borough-mon ers? © RC 

- Citizens, it is in vain for corruption to ks herſelf fore” 8.8 <7 
mee deſpicable vice will have the contempt of TD 


the-laws and regulations be expełted 5 5 


= and corruption is the worſt of vices! It is in 


3 ; . 2 of 97 — it ſtands recorded upon 53 
hals, chat « Seats are as regularly bought andfold us lande 
| * for.cattle at a fair.. 


Vain then chat theſe Borough - mongers attempt to graſp, through 
he means of corruption; at —— tetrors that were intended 
only to proteRt . It is in vain that they 
2 5 at all and influence ; that the ſword 


ek nation is held by them in one band. and the urſe in 


- Deuter. Af yſical and cal ſtre m 
bac dut they nd el moral” GE 3 and. t — E. 
impomble that they ſhould command our veneration. 
them init us for High treaſon to all etemity - ur hearts will 
till zebel aganſt this ſyſtem df foucn-borough 8 
and; inſtead: of reſpecting will, expoſe them! I 
"Who. are thoſe rotten batwugh-mong then? They « con- © 
ſiſt of two. deſeriptions of men. The firſt and moſt reſpect- 
ale are the gre wat dee. 1 ſay the moſt = 
Able and I uſe "the term in its proper; and moral ſenſe. | 
-_—_ are polztical intriguers and paraſites ; who by che 


great property, chooſe to buy up ſeats in the Ho 


"Theſe men buy ſeats: in parliament as the beſt way of 


3 turning their Money property to advantage; and I could 
MS 8 ſome of this deſcription, who have, within WE . 

tt years, bought up boroughs by the half ſcore: In 
we may pet do have them put u openly to auction by and 


. : | 5 : | 2 by, and! 4010 al by x the candle. 1 tha N thew you that they ae 


Well, 3 . pimps and N of. 5 


IF 2 theſe boroughs, in order to increaſe their grandeur 


PIERS.” Ine 27 — * names ey | 
| by 7 


t of the Borough-mongers oh Now | . : ö 


” * CS , "a 


oſtitution to every ſucceſſive ee e == 2 | | 


their own Jour- 2 


hoch theſe Fi En 70 
Pleaſe: and how are they 


1 8 are ak of, a I there 3 cant ns; te 


their proper ones may. be fyrgatien;. others wiſh. to 1 


. opportunity to increaſe the -peculation they have carried on, 


and render themſel ves ſo. formidable, that whoever —_—_— 
miniſter muſt give them a Intle;dougeur to krep them quiet, 


id that the ade — th Torn tibles, though in 


yen wh whom the 3 ſe . 
leaſed ? I believe you will 


"4 i 


RR - degree, in à different way, to be ruled by 7 2 Gs, F 
FT . | _.means hoſtile to the welfare of th wake i The great landen 


proprietor muſt have ſuch W made as will increaſe 


their Ta ſo much the 
= | hey wheat is above à particular price. They are, alſo, to 


0 Not when they take away the Ft 


dais rent-roll. Thus a bounty is to be offered for the er-. 
N tation of corn, when below a certain par in Price; by which  _- 
means care is taken that it ſhall not continue under that 

8 By this virtuous N the das N dener ont” 3 

3 1 's pockets, they may have. t ivilege. oh 

people's x With. — Þþ 3 

uſo. forbid the ĩmportation of foreign wheat unleſs En . „ 


e.ncouraged in encloſures I do not mean to- ſay that „ 
ſures are not good things, when garrieg on upon a juſt inn. 
 - _  - .ciple. I donotwilh to ſes barren heaths, and a few. „ 
„„ ſheep here and there, with their fiecces torn by bras. I 
| wih to fee golden fertility ſmile throughout the country:-and © 
6.5 therefore encloſutes are good... But bow are 1 good * — 
ibdke property of the rich. Let me tell. you, no gentleman +3." 
 — |, Whateyer'be his eſtate, rank, or diftintion, holds bis his este 
dy ka better title chan the poor people hold their right.of  _ © 
„ com in the. _ 2 are moſt of them grant= _ 
> ters per thoſe who had no right to 
Ra grant them - but 0 ” FX: us be fond of farting: ſuch wel. 
tions. By what titie Jahn of Gaunt held his este, I ll ee 
not enquire; but ben John of Gaunt bequrathed che 3 
of commonage 10 the inhabitants of thoſe diftrifts where thoſe © 
commons lay, and their heirs for ever, he 


„„ athed them s | 
valid a title as any freeholder can boaſt: every | 


man r 2 


encloſing theſe commons, without the conſent. 'of-th . 5 5 4 


| 2 inhabitants, and * an apon the to 1 1 and her REP: 


9 What Wiha it * 


But encloſures 4 pin ph ET cg, __ _ 3 1 


| mor * ad a miniſter * not with * a 5 4 


. 4 P 8 4 g p - # 8 2 1 
oa * N r CY << 
4 "Sy 7 5 12 4 87 
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4 q - 2 1 n l 
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— - Py 


not them 
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. the Jour of — two, four, fix, or * mem. 
bers to par ſiament; becatiſe, if he does, notwithſtanding his 
virtue and his en A beaven-born miniſter would find 


= ; = 5 himſelf in a minority; while, by an oppoſite conduct, a hell- 


born miniſter wo de enabled to ſecure a majorit 
Hence we. have encloſures; hence, als, we Eee h lars 


5 © farins: for when the peaſantry and common people have no = 
votes in che choice of repreſentatives, can we le fo abſurd as 

© ro ſuppoſe any repreſentative would ſtand up for regulations 
td prevent the monopoly of farms, although this W Y 
8 entaſlte miſery upon the great body of the people. 


Citizens, it is to be proved by a variety of authorities 8 


— x I = E particularly refer you do this book, which, on account — 

2 2 fats it contains, ought to be publiſhed at 
SHOE 151 inſtead of half a guiuea, 5nd I can ſupport it from LS . -þ I = 

w own knowledge,—ithat in a majority of pariſhes, wbere 
formerly you might find nine, twelve, fifteen, you will _ 
nid ſive, fix or ſeven farms only : you will find the cottages 
pulled down: you will find ſeveral families huddled together” i in = 
2n old farm-houſe; and a large farm is engroſſed by one man, 
11 __ who: is a farmer only in name; but in effect a commercial * 


ſpeculator in an article which. ought not to be permitted to | 


3 2 = an object of ſp peculative commerce in any country what- ES, 
2 | 3 ever; becauſe by 1 ſpeculations vou ſtarve p le by | 


millions. Hence alſo, foreſtalling and monopoly uplift their 


BZ . _ "heads; and grave ſenators meet together, in ſage debate, ES - 

_ _ repeal the laws made to repreſs T 4 
3 I the Times of this day, a paper equally to. be ce 3 
for impudence and ignorance; and therefore a very proper 
ianſtrument for the preſent adminiſtration In the Trmes of to- 

Cay, we have two acts of parliament cited, the Ich and 6th of 
Fadw. VI. together with a ſtrong incitement to 3 =. 
2 _ rurn informers upon thoſe who violate thoſe acts. | 


I ſhall not read the act quoted; it being, though ad Y 


1 ; 3 1 carly, encumbered- with three times as many Words as 
were neceſry: for you know” we have a great many | 
| "lawyers in patliament; and it is to their intereſt to male 


_ fuch laws that nobody can underſtand them but themſelves :. 


- "Nay, oy ſucceed better when they make ſuch they can- T . 2; 
elves underſtand ; becauſe then they can ſpeak = 


<5 Ti on both ſides of the queſtion, without danger of contra- 
dticting themſelves. In this act it ſeems ſeveral provi 
ES; 3 were ne to o prevgns * and * 5 


2 a a” 


1 after quoting this act, the wiſe editors of the Times {(O- 
| what wiſe times theſe are!) have theſe reflections— As 
1 << theſe offences are frequent throughout the kingdom, 
bb but particularly fo with reſpe& to corn and cattle Told in 
* the London market; and as there is ſo much encourage- 
„ ment to any one who: thinks proper to proceed on this 
=» « moſt uſeful of all laws,” 1 they acknowledge — 
4 . this was the moſt uſeful of all laws) “ and as carrying 
* «© the act of 5 and 6 Edw. VI. into execution, would be 
© attended” with the bleſſings f all the: poor, it is matter 
Doof aſtoniſhment that it is not more frequently e- 
3 So ſays the wiſe Editor of the Times: but I happen to 
hold in my hand at this time an act of parliament made 
An the year 1772, Which I believe was after the reign 3 
of Edw. VI. —at leaſt I rather ſuppoſe ſo; but perhaps © — 2 
mie Dime know better. This act in January 1972, be. 
1  _ gins-thus—< At the parliament begun and holden alt 
| _ < Weſtminſter the tenth day of May, Anno Domini 1768 
s inthe eighth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord. 
ff George the Third, by the grace of God of Great Br: 
A „ tain, France, and Ireland, king, Defender of the Faith, © 
______ «© &e;. and from thence continued by ſeveral prorogations  _ 
to the 21ſt day of January 1772, being the fourth 
„ ſeſſion of the thirteenth parliament of Great Britain. 
Well, how, is this act entitled —“ An a for repeuling 
T1 © ſeveral laws therein mentioned agaimſt badgers, engroſſers, | 
«© foreftallers, and regrators; and for 3 . 
4 ' = againſt proſecutions for * committed againſi th Fe ESTES. 
T7 _ © ads.” Now, then, mark: I ſhall read the body of the 
act throughout, becauſe I have been told (and I havenot 
given myſelf the trouble to enquire Whether it be true c _ 
not) that if a man prints an act of parliament, not b: 
ing the king's printer, he is liable to be puniſhed — I will _ 
not enquire whether this be true; becauſe it ſeems im. 
: pPoſſible: but I will try whether a man be liable to pu- 
1 _niſhment for making known what the laws are: for 
pi t ſhall be in the Tribune,” I alfure %. 
Whereas it has been found, by experience, that the 
„ reſtraints laid by ſtatutes upon dealing in corn, meal, _ 
„ flour, cattle, and ſundry other forts of victuals, by pre- 
„ yenting a free trade in the ſaid commodities, have a 
( & tendency to diſcourage the growth, and to enhance _ 


1 
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7:08 8 of the Coe: hich ſtatutes, 7 put i in ene. 
2 24 .cution, would bring great diſtreſs upon the inhabitants i 

of, many: parts of this kingdom, and in particular upon 

| 4 thoſe of the cities of London and Weſtminſter” - So 


IE, much for the preamble that is to ſay, the pretence—the bu- 


. ſineſs of "which | is, you know, always to put the beſt e 
bs on the thing. © Be it therefore enacted by the King's 

moſt excellent Majeſt, by and with the advice and con- | 
e ſent of the Lords Spiritual and temporal, and Com- 


5 =” mons in this preſent Paliament aſſembled; and by the 


60 authority of the ſame, That an act made in the d and = - 


Ach year of King Edward VI. entitled, An a& for | S- 
— — and ſelling of butter and cheeſe” and alſo | 


the 


6, an aft.made in the zit and 6th, year of the ragn of King . 
"0 55 « Edward VI. entituled, An A againſt regrators, foreftalkers 
„2 EE and. alſo an Af made in the-3d year 


of 


f and Mary, entituled, An Act for the W J g ate 
5 2 40 of milch kine, and for the breeding and rearing f 


* calves;* and alſo an act made in the 5th year of Queen | 

© Elzzabeth, entituled, © An Act touching badgers of corn, {| 
and drovers of cattle,” to be licenſed ; and alſo an at 
© "made in the 15th year of Nin Charles II. entituled, <An |} 

„ A@ to-prevent the ſelling of live fat cattle, by butchers, {| . 

eee and ſo much of n act made in the 5th year of . „ 
IE "= Amie, entituled, An AQ for continuing” the laws p 

w therein mentioned relating to the r, and to the 


| 3 buying and ſelling of cattle in Smithfield, and for fuip- 
4 prefling of piracy,” as relates to butchers ſelling of | 


ge = „ Cattle alive or dead, within the cities of London and 


: FEE . * We/tnunſter, or within ten miles thereof; and all the acts 2 
made for the better enforcement of the ſame, being de- 


3 a> trimental to the ſupply of the labouring and manufactur- : 


Dus poor of this kingdom, ſhall by and the ſame are * 


0 ; 5 « hereby declared to be repealed. 77 


No pltaſe to remember, that among theſe i is the very 


c quoted by the Times ;* and which is called by the r 


5 — N Writers of that * aper, a moſt wiſe and excellent act; and 5 


5 51 _the execution 


IE... - be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 5 

be OP that all informations, indictments, ſuits or proſe. 

_ + < 'cqmions” (ſuch as the Times recommend to be Sa 
© menced) already commenced for the inflicting any pu- 
ES 9 22 nithment, * for the — Ne. ay By: ——— 5 


which we are called upon to enforce. 3 
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«= 6 under the laid former 2855 hr any . fhall- I 3. 
< ceale and determine, and no further proceedings ſhall be had- 
- thereupon ; and that no information, indiftment, ſuit or. at 2 — E 
DE „ profecution ſhall be commenced or proſecuted agaiuſt any 
4 perſon or perſons whatſoever, under or- by virtue of the | 
< faid acts or any of them; and that all ſuch proceedings” 4 7 
's lade void, and of no effet, any laws ſtatute, or 5 * $25 x." ll 
5 « to che contrary, notwithſtanding.” oe 5 
And now, Citizens, I think you will tee been of — 
ES degree of information poſſeſſed by thoſe-perſons,' 9 
de employed by the preſent i ee to enforce reſpecrt 
ad and obedience to the Jaws: who are calling upon their (pics, 
inſormers, and magiſtrates to carry into effect theſe ſelf fame 
a2 c againſt monopolies and ee e by the. ME. RE. 
blaue read to you have been repealed. . 3 _— 
F Now, Citizens, I ſhall proceed, in a Toby: brief e 46 855 8 „ 
1 che manner in which the fecond claſs of e nee 5 5 3 
to be dealt with. They are to be kept in good kumour, with + => Na 
Places, peuſions, patronage, and the like: thay is to Up: oy - "= of 
re to fatten on the publie-plunder.. + = 
+ - Theſe are the abuſes which ſwallow up he e reve-, 
bs nue: and as thoſe. rewards,” which muſt be conferred: u 
& - © a borough-mongers to keep them in good humour, W 
cCreaſe the taxes, chis is another argument why we cannct + . 9 85 2 
3 affordto y the labourers ſo much as would enable them to eat. 2 
„ 55 the concluſion is, that taxes ate levied to We 
35 the borough- mongers, and then the borough- men gers vote 
[for freſh taxes, to reward the Miniſter and lus Gependan's | 
| In ſuch a manner as to him, in his great wiſdom, elf fem 
| meet. Thus then it is, that by tbe ie of borough-won- 5 1 


gering —not by the vices of an ky tank but the neceſſities 
_ _ which grow out of the ſyſtem of corruption, proceeds this 
beavyvy weight which lies upon the ſhoulders: of the ==" 
_ + and which has bowed them down to miſery. and misfortune, 
. tually increaſing, without 5 oſpect of relief. 
„ = ou want further proof I ſhal} proceed to give it 
"> ink 1 ſhall be able to prove to you, in the fult 3 
„ ns = the progreſs of taxation and the progreſs of or- 8 8 
rruption have always been commenſurate, that as one. has in- - _—_ Fs 2 
cCreaſed the other has increaſed alſo; which is to me ſome , 
2 8 I think, in favour of the concluſion, that the = 3x ok 
yſtem of enormous taxation grows out of the Dye „ 
geering ſyſtem. | But I ſhall not flop here. I will leave pre: 
— 5 fumption * 1 a * ine = 
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. "Dd ok id need: of 7 But L ſhall ets ſhew you te 5 
=> 4. . _ way in which this corruption is made uſe of to increaſe this 
be OE ration. And 1 mall Mew you alſo the manner in which 
_ that taxation is made ũſe of to increaſe 3 ane Þy 25 
| | © | which alone-corruption can be increaſed... — 4M 
_—« 25 I am now obliged to proceed to a part of my ſubject Sich 3 
* - al make me, for a few: minutes, perhaps, very dry: and un. 
entertaining. But I'muſt claim your attention, becauſe WW 
| maſh firſt of all, have facts. If declaiming by the hour 
would anſwer the efſenrial/purpoſe of theſe Lectures, chat We fe 
could do with much more eaſe, and * much more Pp 3 
Pan than what Jam now doing. "oh 
13 I ſhall now proceed to ſtate from authentic docs = 3 
1 * our national burdens.” In 1685 the revenue of the g: 
1 2 vernment was 2,06 1,8861; che natſong debt nothing at allv!̃ 
KS SE and, of courſe,” the imereſt nothing at all. But by and by - _ 
3 w had a glorious revolution ! and, 1 m 1703, that is tofay in 
7 - us years atterwards;: the aſſeſſed revenue, c ected by govern- 
'B ” 8 | ment, amounted annually to'$,561,944).; a national debt was 
_ contrabted of 16,394,702 5 the anndal anereſt of which was” 
nete. In 1753, chat it is to tay fifty years after, tine 
| burden of the revenue was increaſed to 6,690,0001. the naa. 
1 ü debt to 74:57 8 40 l. and the intereſt of it to 27996, 7. 
E Ws . e proceed next to the cloſe of 17 50, Which is ſewenteen 
8 = OSS pen more. At this time we find — burden of the national - 2 
revenue increaſed td C. J, eb the national debt in- 
| ercaled to C. 88,604,830; and the intereſt to L. 2,4454360. R 
Now then, Citizens, let us pauſe 2 Mette while, and ob: 
feng e What are the concluſions from this ſtatement of facts. 
- The concluſions are theſe that in ſeventy-five years, fremmm 
the End of Charles the Second, to the end of George de 
Sec ond, the burden of the revenue had increaſed from two milin?;t;. 
3 be "= to ſeven; the debt from nothing to better than eiguy- — —_ 
eeight millions and a half; and the intereſt to two ions 33 
I half. Such was the increaſe for ſeventy five Femmes .- „ 
3 — Viouls to the-preſent reign. n= 
I po cometo ſpeak ok me reign of George the Third : and 3 
2s this is conſeerated ground, Fihall tread it with conſe quent 
_. __ reverence and precaution. In three” ſteps 1 have bounced |} 
ooer a ſpace of ſeventy-five years. 1 Hall now take lower 
aal and ſhorter ſtrides. We find, according to the hiſtory of tze 
 - _ firſt ten years of George the Third, publiſhed by Evans, 3 | 
WEE ternaſter-Row, that in the firſt year of this reign, the fup=. _ Þ}F 
* Os Hug — to 3 ſum TINT 19. ag: = 83 1 


5 15 54 bir py - = 
made to Nis r in the next eleven years. . Tom | 
SS Cn. year 1775 to 178671 is a e ra in the annals 
_ 5 of taxation and Hnance 


1 


Act 12 aer ee de added to the * debt. iS 

| then to the year 1 75, that is to ſay, to the end of t 

| ſpace of 15 years, Which is the longeſt ſtage I ſhall — 
during this part of the journey. In the ſpace of '1 
we - ſhall ſind a very diſpr roportionable inereaſe 


„ tional Debt and Taxes,” which will 8 it. I mall 
not 225 to the formality of quoting every particular = 
1 That would make the lecture more dull than even 
ee themſelves tequire.— Hut 1 ſhall briefly ſtate, 


__ __- that in 15 years the annual burden. increaſed from fe- _ 
ven millions to ten; che national debt from 88 to ner 
15836 millions; and the intereſt from about two ene . 

. and a half to about four millions and a half. 2 8 


Such then, Citizens, was the increaſe . the t 
: fifteen years. But ſnow- balls and taxes have an inevitable 


ter is the growing accumulation collected 
2 We will now ſee what are the additioas 


In the year 1786, f the collefed eos; that's is — > IN 


Citizens, theſe calculations are ary work. We hs 


en e bot nine years. more oy travel over; and 25 be 


-_- . we will make but a bagle age 
= In the beginning of this period « COMmmenc 
__ project for paying off the national debt. 1 ſhall 8 


2 | die thow you how the Miniſter has 


aid this; and how 


much poſterity are indebted to him 
r. Price, 


cents. have 


_ | 
- and { have the facts, in the Caſe of 2 Eabourers in . , £7 ; | 
© Huſbandry,” and Cunntngham's . Hiſtory of the = 29 IX 


— dendene ae e gather , as they roll; and the larger they . So 5 2 


—_ . annual burden upon the ſhoulders of the ple, had - 3 _ - 
*F amounted to near 14 millions and a half—the t was 
* p)wollen toupwardsof 239 —: 
1 | £2. | | 5 * nine millions and a quarter. N 


, 2 3 Res 
_— Sk * 8 Us 
AW; £ 
— eaten 
re — 
93 — 


„ dhe pre. ! I} 
diu by Morgan's « Review- of the Writings of 5 4 5 2 1 
which 1 believe will be admitted as no mean authority, . 

1 that in nine years, about 14 millions f 3 per 
been paid off; which do not amount to Ee Ih pant of 
1 forementioned debt; or 9d in the 5 upon the 
_ = In leſs than thies years I find, alſo, that 70 "= 
oY e ok * en 

* XII. * „„ 


eee 


. you 9 7010 a 8 14 Wü and borrowed 7. . 
Vith the other. The. upſhot of whieh is, that we 
 * have paid the. national debt in ſo excellent a way, 
chat we are at this time 156: millions worſe chan When 
_ We, began. 
2 then, — is the debt at. this time, „ — 
8 ing to: this calculation? Why, Citizens, the debt has 
deesxeaſed in ſuch an Iriſh proportion, that it amounts to 
2095 millions of money: for which your labour, your 
.-- faculties, your liberties and the labour, faculties, and 
#: all your po erity, to the end of time, ate 3 
pledged and mort The intereſt of the debt alone is 
About 11 millions annually ; ; and the national burden, in- 
dependent of poors rates and other aſſeſſments of the reſpec- 3 
— > ve pariſhes and diſtricts, perhaps more than twenty, © 
n > bleſſed effects of this ſyſtem * modern N 
„ exconomy ! 8 
et us now Smoked to a light recapitulation ; and thes "I 
4 l ring dur calculations home. You: will remember, _— 
An 5 years, fromthe end of the reign of Charles the Se= 
__ "eond, to the end of George the Second, a. burden of two 
E 2 "> millions: of taxes increaſed to ſeven. - Now let — . 
Wat the proportion of increaſe has. been during OE: 
ie and thirty years. Why in conſiderably-leſs-t ho half __ 
> the time, the inereaſe is nearly thrice as great ; ſo that 
„„ progreſs of this fatal accumulation is in reality at his 
diene increaſed-and-inereafing in a proportion of more 
; _ £2": fix to one, in compariſon. with ; . former period. — 
* bow is this 2 Ditizens, the of corruption . 
_ = Increaſed. ve combinations of bad miniſters have 
3 reduced 3 25 erben to a ſyſtem; which has been ſup-F-HE; 
Ported by che ſyſtem of borough-mongering, Ge „ 


Hors 1 855 ſpread to ſo enormous a degree during th 


-_ __ _ preſent reign: a growth, remember, Which I 9 Es 
N 5 to the King but to his Minifers.. Upon their heads 
dude conſtitution of che country de ele e alicy 5 
lb all vicious meaſures: and D am not for ſa IE 
- "nary reſponſibility, Lam for the. reſponſibility of — 2 n+ 
| And jyftice; and I am for reſting that reſponſibility _—. 5 
- _  _ the coaſtitution has placed it. "x 


At the bar of their country. then 1 en thoſe. mi- 


= - niſters as Randirig, and careleſs of the abuſive, witticiſms 
OF Ft THO 3 * 8 — me the 9 2 85 


. 


a 4 WE. a ar — b 0 - 
oh 9 a n * a — — 


3 : * 1 * - | hs * t 2 4 is.” 1 pu * 2 143 "my 3 bf 4 * _m_ . 
Ce as 3 eine on. 26 ler ey * 


ruſer, thus publicly 1 do accuſe them of 9 he na- 
tional debt, in the ſpace of 35 years, from 88 millions 
and a half to 295 millions; 5 3 
increaſed the annual burden, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
conſiderably more than fourfold ; the annual int reſt alone 
of this national debt, which in 1760, was leſs than two mil- 
8 lions and a half, amounting at this time to eleven millions! 
Citizens, I am ſorry that with reſpect to the Whole 
=} collected revenue, am not in poſſeſſion of facts to tat. - 
the growth with ſufficient accuracy. I ſhall not inſult -  _ 
You with any groſs conjectures: and it would be ſtrange, Go 
2 if 1 had not e imp e of this rig — R—_ 


do accuſe them of having 


A 


Peng” as you wil find i in chat very eh ane, 


materials for very important reflection. 

If ſuch would be the national burden if we were 4 
1 an immediate peace, What are we to expect if our 
moſt raſh and frantic miniſter, ſhould  haughtily and ob- 
ſtinately perſevere, in this ridiculous cruſade. And are 


there not reaſons to ſagpoſe he, has taken ſuch a determi- . 


mn Is it not . rumoured abroad that 30 millions are 


to be borrowed, to enable him to carry on another cam- 
Paiga d 30,000,009]. more of-Britiſh. gold are to be ex- 


pended in hireing maſſacre and deſolation in that country 


3 endeavouring to emancipate itſelf from a horrible ES 
ranny, has ſometimes fallen into temp In and dif grace- es 

8970 purſuing the + 

1 noble objed.—the annihilation ot deſpgtiſ m. 5 . 


ul exceſſes, but which has been uniform 


which would diſgrace the name of liberty, if rm 
ſenſe did not-ſhew us they were :rpet trated, not 


ſecution, but in defence of thoſe e principles * T1; 2 I 
Which men haye been called upon to revere] exceſſes, 
__— though they have thrown 4 cloud over, cannot ex, 

tinguiſh thoſe. glorious . principles which the champions FS 
of the French revolution, have propagated! Fries 5 


* * This has TOY dow to 18 * the * r : 2 | 
E „„„„%%%%C6Üéð[ĩn 8 


THz unt. _ 


n a 


55 


* 4 4 * 5 2 . * (a 
- * 5 i : * By 
— * N : 7 * 872 * . x 1 * . ut. F : F : 5 N 7 1 \ . . = of . : 
4 "WH : F ry * * 3 > 2 ay * 4 * v K P 74 8 72 24 % 5 p 6 . 1 * 7 t 1 8 1 5 
=» $ 4 s ; . a e X's" ie „„ 5 gt 1h ; 6 8 = : « Ss A : ' 
0 ; hy | f *. = ; er 2 FS * N * Ly : * 
4 s 4 . * . "4 5 ; { ; , OOTY - * TI" | * 1 * 8 * 2 5 l 5 * wm l 

: — <&y 4 S "% of 5 f 8 . . 3 2 4 A, 9 

* , 4 . . : a. , , Q * 4. l . A | — 
7 . 4 1 A 1 4 * 4 1 O p 1 o . < — * 
Y * 1 ; q 4 . 8 3 Pa G __ _ - n — >. 
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= 1 — — 4 * 
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do have met with an inſfance of a Sheriff having b 
fFlined for accepting ſome trifling Tum, 5l. 1 believe, a a 


13 


= one's eftue; from which planks of this kind might be 
leather worth 5 or 6,000 1.4 one would ſuppoſe a man | 


good caly clbow-chair for ſomething jeg? 


384 Dh 


* 


A 
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which have ſo diffuſed the light of political enquiry that 

1 feel no difficulty in - pronouncing, whatever treaſon 
tete may be in the declaration, that the univerſe, ſo. 

VETS long as the univerſe exiſts, will be benefited by their ma- 


LY 


nag radiance. Yet with this nation we are to reſuſe 
WO to treat, and Citizen Monneron, who has arrived at Dover, E 2 
"has been refuſed; we ate told, to be conducted to London. 
Prom che very height of power and conqueſt, in the full 
> France ſtoops to her enemies —reſpecting the 9 3 
dence of other nations, and pitying the ſufferings of her 


brave pe ple, 


ſhe” offers you the hand of friendſhip. - Wy 


Dit a miniſter, whoſe only pretenſions to Wiſdom are N 
Adaeerived from low cunning and chicanety, and whoſe only 


.* _ __- grandeur conßiſts in imperious ſtiffneſs and hauteur—this © — 
mmer, goading and: driving a trampled and haraſſed 
pete, whom he ought 10 protect, 'ſpurns'the-proffered =. 

on of returning tranquillity. No, fays he, “ the piping 5 

—_— cc 


Hing ſaid thus much of our national burdens, let uuns 
nao proceed to the queſtion of miniſterial corruption— 

e here the important queſtion kor my prefent Furfofe 
Ii sls it-or is it not true, that the corruption has keftt 
dae with the burdens that have been laid upon the peo- | 


padde 


55  © 
„ P * 


F L will go now we know very well towards 2 
mee price of a feat in the Houſe of Commons. From 


„ ; -t - 


* * 


Citizens 


4 bu * 


for returning à candidate to parliament. How I 


- 


with the broad end of à member of parka- 


** '£ 
.# — 


* * 
"ERA 


We nts _ preſſed itſelf upon my mind as an authority, at the time, 
YO gh I have not been able to recal it to my memory, 


E. Sour to fix thoakand pounds is now, I believe, a general . 2 EP 


. $ F 


; appear in its enormity: corruption is a lady who has not on 


SRL ; 
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| But ü. he truth is, that find ſeats are like Fortunabie 5 wil. ; 

ing cap,—and upon the. mere repetition of a few cabaliftic © 

| terms, bring golden ſhowers” into the 

prietors, without the win of induſtry, or _ difficult at- 
_ rainments of deſert. 


In ſhort, theſe irninjetiſe premiums” "muſt bs e r 


ober repaid. Poor John Bull muſt labour and toi mut 5 


laps of their * 


TS _ plough and weave for them; his burdens . . | 5 4 


_ . to ſupport this increaſing corruption, © 
But-this is not all, the growth of corruption does not cly. 


grown from a child to a giant but ſhe has alſo grown mn 
 modefſt' maid, bluſhing behind the door, to an open Pol. E. 2 


bes wks proud of the public ſale of her favours. - - 


In a newſpaper, which I now hold in m y hand, we have e 1 


an advertiſement, which I underſtand has -inade its ap- 


_ | carancein — "TING and Fals of Aa ws curious age N 


No 


while ago, bine de delcaty-was/oblerres.—#@ > 
_ . > things; and an auctionser, we are told, in the 
1 En mid of the flowers of his ODER; ſelling'a certain little ſnag” | | 


dai d en to other advantages, the property under his = 


| hammer had the recommendation-of 4 very delicate don 55 
3 vhich when it came to be privately enquired into-was 


5 de no other than two ſeats in the Houſe of Com- 


. - mons. But theſe contingencies are delicate no mere: we 
| have now open advertiſements in the public a Wei. 


IH other conſtitution under which they could expect ia. 


33 = P © Is as ok ” > 


5 Fo 3 « Telegraphe, Friday 74 — 


0 Dusor uro or PARLIAMENT. 8 


„ WHOEVER wiſhes for a feat in che BOD © Il Es 


Gs  nourable and conſtitutional means, now, — are <a 8 Ry: 3 | 


Ef! 33 the means of the conflituzzen 2 


8 4 — to which Meffrs. Burke, 7ndbam and Pit, pay ach 


1 5 fine compliments knowing that they could not have any IS 1 


|. "good things. —44 Whoever wilhes for a ſeat in tie Haufe . 
& may have the choice of many, where their ſucceſs cag be 


— eee 9 2 DS 


fire, 155 D = 


W 7 Ps 
* 


* - 
* , 5 
. + N > - : 
” 4 8 
» „ x 3 
* — 
4 , 0 at 
- : 


0 45 = 5 — n SE 2, Tis [25 10 N TH - 


. ptincipals need apply.” _ 
8 e to read. In the Courier, Sept. 3, we meet again with 


8 and men who: ſell ſtolen 
ix begins with B. [* 


T 


3 Theſe he Aays are not among the leaſt. Now I think they 8 
A a the leaſt. IL think the-largeſt are theſe, the barefaced in- 
ei hien is offered to the dignity and charaQter of . 5 
den, and the degeneracy of morals and manners Which te 
dien of open roſtitution and corruption produces in the . 
dans 1 charaters of the people. The advertiſer knows SY 
doro obtain ſeats in the. houſe without -difficulty... His 
5 3 * 3 and 3 conſtitutional, : one but 


- 25 


Ds 1 ja an * — 2 way as 82 can. ia ek oa ors oh _— 
_ thatzthe two parties proſthute theml. lues in petſon, 1 
2 N.. 11, Denen Fes $5 


. thould, have agents and 
5 2 „Addreſs a line to Mr. 


 _ .veneration and Ment awe to the; 


4 g £ 2 


latien. 
Thie js-ſufficient proof: of the g 


v of corruption; but 


. 


— 


Pretty plain * 18 that. is modeſt to -what 1 am 2 8 


the ſame Mr. B. rn u know: 
3 as ate ſometimes called by a name 
EL Ie, embers of Pallhoene'd „„ 
"i ** preſent. lem of eleftioneeringis attended with great evils, 
| 5 which the following are not the leaſt much ttcuu. 


e 3 3 9 of. corruption with tee. 
=: to aria pa want manner in which it is now. prafticed. Yet 
1 enilemen, who. may thus procure. to them. 
= os * "faves ſeats by 55 after this publie advertiſement, will 
pee a or the duty of the people of fubmitting with 
nandates of. the repreſenta. 
- tives of. the nation, in the, Commons Houſe of Parliament s 
5 E75 eres Ions may prefer indiEiments - | 
1 = thoſe who' ſha N 5 


5 _ thine: are. circumftances that prove the intimate — wy 
0 which corruption and taxation are united, which demand our 
Toba. tio, however, but one fa 
5 — 3 +Fhis 5 


ba * n 3 * A Dake ES x 


"5 G : y "—_— _ 
DDr 


- the diſtreſſes o 
cCiations of conſequence were formed; and à pro 


made for voluntary ſubſcriptions, to enable the maſs. o he 
f PIE round about to procure bread at a cheaper rate. But, 


8 5 = at this rate the rich will be .expetted- to; bear: the 
duden of this contribution, Cannot we deviſe ſome means - 
dy which we can ſhift it from our ſhoulders?  Certainlpy/ and 


5 and thus be enabled toc iſpoſe of our ſnug borough with'more | 
a 1 to ourſelves. 


> 2 the middle orders; and the Corinthian Pillar of poliſhed 2 
EY uf 3 the corner of the burden. This is not all. 
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* of the vials, engt the eaſe and facility og com- 
| dutting thole bargains to which the W bl 


2 tem gives riſe. 


Fou know, Ci dine a” is a Ee | cal 1 
Cbiche ; and that in the neighbourhood of this c nen 
A mot nobleDuke reſides, at à place called « 


Ihn that part of the country, as well az many — 
3 motions took Poem during laſt ſummer, in: conſiquance: "of . 
the laborious orders of the c - Alſo. 


polal, was. 


o, ſays the Duke, your humanity may be a very == 


dy that means find a way of leſſening the voters in the town; 


What 3 The printed document it up 
ſtairs in my ſtudy could not find it, or I would have 


— brought it to you, A meeting was held at Goodecoed; and a 
reſolution api by which a regular rate was to be levied } 
upon the people. Now we know when a 1 lar rate is VF 


| levied the conſequence is, that the heavieſt weight falls upon 


= I er ee he or in- 
deeed, between national burdens and 3 
cC.otruptions. Connections that will go hand in hand to che 
Aieſtruktion of the country, and even to the deſtruttion of che 
wen themſelves who are n on this "ION _—_ + 


* , - 
5 * - 


/ * 
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